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PREFACE 


John Martineau’s Life and Correspondence of Sir Bartle 

Frere as a biography. It is intended, however, to 
supplement Martineau’s work in respect of what was the most 
difficult period of Frere’s career, i.e. his High Commissionership 
in South Africa (1877-80). And this mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, in the specific field of his relations with Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government. 

For the great majority of Englishmen subsequent events in 
India and in South Africa quickly purged Frere’s reputation from 
the “ undeserved, though transient obloquy ”’ to which his action 
in Natal exposed him. But, as the passages quoted below will 
show, contemporary writers have by no means disabused their 
minds of the belief that in forcing Cetywayo to face the alterna- 
tive of amendment or war Frere exceeded his instructions. This 
view of Frere’s action in Natal, although contrary to the judgment 
of most, if not all, of the few persons intimately acquainted with 
the actual circumstances in which he was placed at the time in 
question, has been tenable hitherto because the evidence available 
did not include the private letters written to Frere by Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach (afterwards Earl St. Aldwyn), the Colonial Secretary. 
It is to these letters, and not to the official despatches, that we 
must look for a definite statement of the purposes for which Frere 
was sent from the Cape to Natal and the Transvaal, and for the 
most direct and authoritative expression of the instructions upon 
which heacted. Upto the present, therefore, the conflict between 
Frere and the Beaconsfield Government has been stated and 
discussed without reference to the evidence most material to the 
issues in dispute, and probably in ignorance of the very existence 
of such evidence. 

To Frere himself Sir Michael’s letters, being private, were 
sacred. He must have known that in them he possessed a weapon 
which, if used, would have assisted him materially in answering 
the charge of disobeying his official superior, upon which he had 
been censured and superseded by the Cabinet, and at the time 

condemned by the majority of his fellow-countrymen. And yet, 
. 7 
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so far as my knowledge goes, in none of the official or other public 
utterances in which he defended his action in Natal is there the 
slightest hint that the private letters received from the Secretary 
of State, taken in conjunction with his replies thereto, would, if 
published, be found to be gravely inconsistent with the relevant 
official statements, oral and printed, on this head. 

Nor was Frere’s biographer able to make any effective use of 
Sir Michael’s private letters. At the time when Martineau wrote 
the Life, i.e. during the years 1890-5, permission to publish these 
letters was withheld, with the result that his brief references to 
them are quite insufficient to reveal their actual purport and 
significance. By permission of Lady St. Aldwyn, Sir Michael’s 
executrix, all the relevant private letters are here published in 
full. 

In addition to this vitally important evidence, the very in- 
teresting correspondence which passed between Queen Victoria 
and Edward VII (when Prince of Wales) and Frere, is also pub- 
lished by the gracious permission of H.M. the King. Ina “ Note 
on the Annexation of the Transvaal and the character of Shep- 
stone,” I have been able to incorporate some valuable information 
on these heads supplied to me by Sir Rider Haggard, K.B.E., 
whose kindness in this respect I gratefully acknowledge. = 

Apart from this hitherto unpublished correspondence, I have 
availed myself of the new and important evidence, which in 
June, 1920, was published for the first time in Volume VI of 
The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. Among 
the documents thus brought within the public knowledge are: 
(a) two letters of Lord Carnarvon to Lord Beaconsfield (dated 
20 September and 15 October, 1876), showing the precise objects 
for which he had determined to annex the Transvaal ; (8) a letter 
of Sir Michael to Lord Beaconsfield of 13 January, 1879, which 
contains a frank admission that his official approval or disapproval 
of Frere’s action in Natal would depend upon the (then unknown) 
issue of Lord Chelmsford’s advance into Zululand ; (c) the reports 
of the proceedings of the Cabinets held in the first half of 1879, 
which Lord Beaconsfield wrote to Queen Victoria, with the Queen’s 
comments on them, and in particular the Queen’s emphatic 
and reasoned statement of her disapproval of Frere’s super- 
session. 

For permission to cite these documents my grateful thanks are 
due to the proprietors of The Times, and to Mr. John Murray, 
C.V.O. I am also indebted to Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
for their courteous permission to cite verbatim the Minute of 29 
July, 1880, in which Mr. Gladstone reported to the Queen the 
Cabinet’s decision to recall Frere. 
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The need for the publication of this new evidence in the inter- 
ests of historical truth will appear from the following passages, in 
which writers of high repute commit themselves, more or less 
completely, to the assumption that Frere’s action in Natal was 
inconsistent with the instructions which he had received from the 
Secretary of State. 

“The peril of a conflict in Europe had hardly passed, before 
the country found itself committed to an attack for which the 
Government themselves censured their high-handed agent, upon 
the fiercest of the savage tribes of South Africa.’”,-—Lorp MorLEy, 
Life of Gladstone (1903), Bk. VII, Ch. V. 

“The author and instrument of the Zulu War was Sir Bartle 
Frere, a man of tenacious character and grave and lofty if ill- 
calculated aims.’—Jbid., Bk. VIII, Ch. III. 

Frere “disregarded the instructions which had been placed 
in his hands for some weeks, and, without reference to the Home 
Government, delivered on December I1, along with the award, an 
ultimatum which he felt sure Cetywayo would not accept and 
which would therefore involve immediate hostilities.”—Mr. 
GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE, Life of Disraeli, Vol. VI (1920), p. 422. 

Sir Hercules Robinson “had before him a lesson against 
unlicensed adventure in the fate of his predecessor, Sir Bartle 
Frere.’—Mr. Basit WILLIAMS, Cecil Rhodes (1921), p. I17. 

“ The chief author of that mischievous policy [the annexation 
of the Transvaal], Sir Bartle Frere, the High Commissioner, had 
since, by his high-handed conduct, plunged the country into an 
idle and indefensible war against the Zulus . . . in the House of 
Commons (March 31) Harcourt made a devastating attack both 
on Frere and on the Ministers who had allowed themselves to be 
stampeded by his provocative and predatory methods.’’—Mr. 
A. G. GARDINER, Life of Sir W. Harcourt (1923), Vol. I, p. 349. 

It is my hope that the evidence contained in this book will 
enable the historian at length to reach a valid judgment upon 
this question of Frere’s alleged ‘‘ disobedience.”’ It will certainly 
provide data which will make impossible the repetition of such 
gross errors of fact as Lord Morley’s statement that Frere 
“ annexed the Transvaal’? (made at Arbroath in 1899: see 
letters published in The Times, September 30, 1899), or that of 
the late Lord Bryce, that Frere ‘‘ sent to govern the Transvaal 
Sir Owen Lanyon, an officer unfitted by training and character 
for so difficult and delicate a task’’ (reported in The Times, 
December 15, 1899). 

It is, therefore, not merely as a tribute to the reputation of a 
great Imperial administrator, but as a contribution to the history 
_ of the British Empire, that these pages are offered to the public. 
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In conclusion, I desire to record my great obligation to Major 
Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., D.S.O., for allowing me to have access 
to the Frere MSS. and papers, and for much valuable assistance 


in the preparation of the book. 
W. B. W. 
May, 1923. 


CHAPTER I 
TRADITUM AB ANTIQUIS SERVARE 


er rests, with his wife beside him, in the crypt of St. 

Paul’s, and in London his statue looks out from the Em- 
bankment Gardens across the Thames. In Bombay a statue of 
him has been placed in the Town Hall and a bust in the Uni- 
versity, and in Maritzburg he was commemorated by a bust. 
Among other portraits that by Miller,1 drawn for Grillion’s 
Club, to which Frere belonged, recalls best the mingled purity 
and power that marked his countenance. 

In contrast to these stately sites, the monuments of his fore- 
fathers are to be found in many parish churches in the eastern 
counties. They show the coat of arms: OR; two leopards’ 
faces in pale, gules, between as many flanches of the latter, 
with the motto Fréve aime Frére. For the family from which 
Frere came can be traced back to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, while the name of Le Frere, as it was then generally 
written, occurs in deeds and documents of much earlier date in 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk.2 And more than one Frere 
had been chosen in later times to represent his neighbours in 
the Great Council of the Realm. 

Tn the eighteenth century this family threw out a new and 
vigorous branch. In 1763, the year which harvested the vic- 
tories of the Seven Years’ War, John Frere ran Paley so close 
for the Senior Wranglership at Cambridge that they were at 
first bracketed equal; and later on he sat for Norwich in the 
House of Commons. Of his seven sons, John Hookham, the 
eldest, became the central figure of a brilliant group of states- 
men and scholars ; succeeded Canning, his friend and ally, as 


1 The original was the property of the late Sir Henry Acland, Bart., 
and now belongs to his heir. It has been engraved. There are also the 
statue and bust of Frere, both by Sir Thomas Woolner, at Bombay (1867). 
Two other portraits are that by H. Phillips, painted in 1856 ; and one by 
Sir George Reid. This latter was painted during the winter of 1880-1, 
and was presented to Lady Frere by the ladies of Cape Town. It was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy of 1881, and subsequently in loan 
exhibitions. ; 

2 The Freres quarter the arms of 18 families. For Frere’s ancient 
_ descent, early life, and journey to Bombay, see “‘ Transactions of the Royal 

Historical Society,” N.S., Vol. III, pp. 158-188, and pp. 293-304 (1886). 
11 
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Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; was Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Central Junta in Spain during the Peninsular War ; 
and the translator of Aristophanes. Edward, the second son 
(1770-1844), married Mary Anne, eldest daughter and co-heiress 
of James Greene, formerly M.P. for Arundel. To them were 
born nine sons and five daughters, and among the former, on 
29 March, 1815, HENRY BARTLE EDWARD FRERE. 

When seventeen years old, Bartle Frere entered Haileybury ; 
and, having passed out first of his year, he left England to take 
up his work as a Civil Servant of the East India Company in 
1834. In his method of travelling to India he revealed what 
afterwards became the distinctive quality of his public life: the 
refusal to allow any considerations of personal inconvenience 
or danger to baulk his determination to get to the root of 
things. It was some years before the Overland Route was 
organized for mails and passengers, and communication be- 
tween England and India was maintained by the long and 
uneventful voyage round the Cape of Good Hope. As, however, 
Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General, had a plan on 
foot to send a trial steamer to Suez “ to meet any adventurous 
persons coming from England, so that the feasibility of the 
much-questioned overland route might be decided,’ 1 Frere ob- 
es permission to travel out by way of Egypt and the Red 

ea. 

Frere left England on 3 May, 1834. We can picture him 
stepping on board the Malta packet at Falmouth: a youth 
nurtured in the best traditions of the English home, just turned 
nineteen, fair and very tall, with eyes revealing a mind eager 
to know and understand the marvels and mysteries of the East. 
At Malta he stayed for a month with his uncle, John Hookham 
Frere, and before he left, thanks to the oriental scholar, Dr. 
Wolfe, he had learnt enough Arabic “‘ to scold his way through 
Egypt.” A Greek brigantine carried him from Malta to Alex- 
andria, where he found three Army officers and a midshipman 
all bound, like himself, for India. The party travelled together 
to Cairo, and thence sailed up the Nile to see the ruins of 
“Thebes of Egypt.” Returning down stream to Kenneh (5 
August), they crossed the desert on camels to Kosseir on the Red 
Sea (12 August), and made the goo miles to Mocha, the Arabian 
port, in an open boat. Here Patrickson, the midshipman, took 
ship for Madras, while Frere and the others boarded an Arab 
dhow bound for Bombay with a crowd of Indians who had been 


1 Ibid. and Life and Correspondence of Sir Bartle Frere. By John Mar- 


tineau. 2 vols. Murray, 1895. Vol. I, p. 11. This work will be cited 
subsequently as Life. 
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on pilgrimage to Mecca. In the Indian Ocean the dhow ran into 
foul weather, which drove her from her course and made the 
food supplies run short ; but Frere and his companions reached 
Bombay, half-starved and ragged, on 23 September. 

This adventurous journey was followed by eight years (1834-42) 
passed in learning the journeyman work of Indian administra- 
tion. Frere’s first task, as in the case of all newly-joined Civil 
Servants, was to learn the languages of the people among whom 
he was to live. Three months’ study sufficed for the prescribed 
examination in Hindustani, and he then set himself to master 
the Mahratta and Guizerat tongues. Upon this foundation he 
built subsequently an unrivalled knowledge of the native lan- 
guages of the Bombay Presidency; and when thirty years 
later, as Governor of Bombay, he addressed the Princes and 
Sirdars of the Deccan assembled in durbar, he used their own, 
the Marathi, tongue. 

Frere’s first appointment was that of an assistant in the 
Revenue Department at Poona. Here, living under almost 
native conditions in the heart of the Mahratta country, he used 
the opportunities and materials furnished by this ancient seat 
of the Peshwas? to make an exhaustive study of the history 
and customs of the Mahratta peoples. The value of his work 
was recognized ; and in 1838, when the Deccan Revenue Survey 
was constituted a separate department under Mr. Henry Goldsmid, 
he took Goldsmid’s place as an Assistant Revenue Commissioner. 
He held this post for the next four years, supervising the work 
of the Revenue Collectors and visiting almost every district of 
the Presidency. - 

The remedial changes in the methods of assessing and collect- 
ing revenue then carried out by Frere and his associates constituted 
an economic reform of great importance. Twenty-five years 
later, as Governor of Bombay, he described the new system as 
“the great charter of the rights of the agricultural population.”’ 
In 1835 ‘“‘rarely more than two-thirds of the culturable land 
in any district [of the Deccan] were under cultivation”; and 
“in good seasons the people were forced to pay to the utter- 
most farthing, without having the certainty that what they 
paid really went to the Government Treasury. In bad seasons, 
if they were unable to obtain remissions, they had no resource 
but to leave the country and seek subsistence elsewhere.” But 
then—in 1864—“ bare figures could not describe the progress 
which had taken place in any district where the Survey rates 


2 Literally ‘Prime Ministers’: the hereditary title of the heads of 
the Mahratta Confederacy. 
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of assessment had been long in operation.” 1 The Deccan system 
was applied subsequently to other parts of the Bombay Prest- 
dency, and at a later date it was adopted in Mysore, Sind, and 
Berar. 

In addition to gaining an intimate knowledge of the rural 
population of the Presidency, in these eight years Frere found 
opportunity to satisfy to the full his love of field sports. The 
two objects were pursued in conjunction. Not only were the 
big-game hunts, in which Frere showed a notable steadiness of 
nerve and precision of aim, necessary to protect the villagers, 
but they united Indian and European in the “ joys of the chase.”’ 
If the prospects of game were not good, a contemporary writes,? 
Frere “ would often be found sitting in the shade of some big 
tree, surrounded by the Patells* of the neighbouring villages, 
hearing their grievances and settling disputes on the spot, which 
would have produced a beautiful crop of litigation if allowed to 
go into the Courts. ... Living amongst the people, joining in 
their field sports, and sympathizing in all their joys and sorrows, 
. . .’ he gained—and retained to the last—his love of India. 

This aspect of Frere’s personality has been obscured by the 
exigencies of the bitter party controversies which centred around 
his services both in India and South Africa. But it is one that 
cannot be ignored if we would form a just appreciation of more 
than one critical episode in his administrative career. His 
sportsmanship was as integral a part of his nature as his kindli- 
ness ; and the quality of mingled boldness and prescience which 
it gave to his statesmanship, while it brought him into conflict 
with officialdom both at Calcutta and Downing Street, has been 
vindicated by the march of events. That Frere himself took 
pride in his proficiency in the use of fire-arms is witnessed by 
the shooting badge, still preserved by his family, which he won 
in a competition at 3,000 yards range, when staying with 
General Jacob at Jacobabad. 

Many instances of Frere’s perfect horsemanship, steadiness of 
nerve, and precision of aim are on record. One example of 
high courage combined with manual dexterity is of exceptional 
interest. It is, if not the original, the exact analogue of the 
most dramatic incident in the tiger-hunting expedition portrayed 

1 Speeches and Addresses of Siy H. B. E. Frere, G.C.S.1., etc. Compiled 
by Balkrishna Nilaji Pitalé. Bombay, 1870. pp. 77 e¢ seg. Subse- 
quently cited as Speeches. 

25 Life,1,2p. 27. 

3 Headmen. 


« Avery long range at the time (1852), General Jacob, it will be remem- 
bered, was the inventor of the Jacob rifle—a weapon of greatly increased 
range and precision. 
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by Mr. Marion Crawford in his Indian novel, Mr. Isaacs. The 
story is told by a native official, and the scene was the dense 
forest country near Poona. 

“Sir Bartle, Captain Mariott and myself took our seats in 
the houdah ... After looking here’and there, our elephant 
discovered a ferocious full-built tiger, who was lying asleep in 
a thicket, on which she struck her trunk forcibly, when he awoke 
and furiously sprang on her, jumping over the trunk with full 
speed, and was about to pounce us in his jaws, so near he was, 
but Sir Bartle Frere . . . at once aimed at him the pistol he 
had, and with one shot killed the tiger on the spot.” } 

And a contemporary, Col. Sir Thomas Gore Browne, wrote : 
“Frere was a fearless rider . . . one day we brought four lions 
. . . as the result of the day’s sport, to the great admiration of 
the villagers.” ? : 

With Frere, as with many another famous man, the door to 
high preferment was opened by a private secretaryship. The 
“turn of fortune’ in his case was made dramatic by the cir- 
cumstance that when, in June, 1842, the new Governor of Bom- 
bay, Sir George Arthur, chose him for the post, Frere had only 
just recovered from an attack of jungle fever so severe that the 
Bombay doctors had bidden him give up all hope of remaining 
in India. He owed the post to merit, not influence. Arthur’s 
private secretary had died on the outward voyage, and among 
others whom Lord Clare, a former Governor, had mentioned as 
being competent to give advice upon the affairs of the Presi- 
dency was “Mr. H. B. E. Frere.’”’ This officer, Lord Clare 
wrote, possessed “‘a thorough knowledge of the languages, cus- 
toms, tenures, manners, and resources of almost every province 
in the Bombay Presidency.” * In the sequel, Frere more than 
justified this estimate; and the relationship between the two 
men was made more intimate by the marriage of Frere, on Io 
October, 1844, to Catharine, Sir George’s second daughter. In 
her Frere won a wife destined to share all the vicissitudes of his 
great career: a woman whose presence was a gracious influence, 
and whose gifts of heart and mind made her supremely fitted 
to counsel, console, and inspire. 

Three weeks after the marriage, Frere sailed with his bride 
by the overland route (now fully organized) to spend a long over- 
due ¢ furlough in England. On the way they made the acquain- 

1 Life, I, p. 35. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the pistol 
shot, unless it had reached a vital part, would have been futile. 

4 Ibid. I, p. 33. 8 Ibid, I, p. 43 note. : 

4 He went on sick leave both on this and on the only other occasion on 
which he returned to England during his thirty-three years’ service in 
India, , 
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tance of Mehemet Ali in Cairo, and stayed with John Hookham 
Frere at Malta. Frere’s health was so unsatisfactory that his 
leave of absence was extended for another year, and he and his 
wife returned to Bombay in November, 1846. In the meantime 
Sir George Arthur had retired, and Frere accepted a minor post 
‘ —an Assistant Commissionership in the Customs—which he held 
until the following April, 1847. 

Up to this date his progress, in spite of his good record, had 
been less conspicuous than that of more than one of the men 
who had been placed below him on the Haileybury list. But 
now his opportunity came. The new Governor appointed him 
Resident at Sattara, a native State in the Deccan, in succession 
to Col. (afterwards Sir James) Outram. His arrival was followed 
by a crisis familiar enough in the history of the native States. 
The Rajah died without natural heirs, and the Government of 
India refused to recognize as his lawful successor the person 
whom, at the last moment, he had nominated as his adoptive 
heir. In the difficult situation which thus arose, Frere showed 
an independence of judgment and a resourcefulness which gained 
for him the respect of the native community as well as the 
approval of his official superiors. He maintained order in Sat- 
tara without the additional troops which the Bombay Govern- 
ment proposed to despatch ; and before he left he had improved 
materially the economic conditions of its people, and done some- 
thing to restore its ancient and ruined capital, Bijapur, to 
prosperity. 

The pen of his Assistant Resident, Sir Herbert Sandford, 
shows us Frere as he was at Sattara, just turned thirty-two, and 
for the first time placed in a position of high responsibility. 
On first meeting him Sir Herbert was struck by the “ youthful 
appearance,” the “very intellectual and refined expression,” 
and the “gentle manner” of the new Resident. Later he 
noticed “his lover-like devotion to his young wife.” 1 But in 
the face of danger the youthful and gentle-mannered Resident 
became fearless and competent. A cow slaughtered for sanitary 
reasons in the bazaar gave the Brahmin priests a pretext for the 
cry of “Sacrilege.” On the next morning, Sir Herbert relates,?a 
“vast assemblage of excited Brahmins ” surrounded the Resi- 
dency. Frere refused the military protection offered by the 
officer in command of the troops, but arranged that if he lowered 
his flag a company of infantry should be despatched. ‘‘ Mean- 
while he invited the spokesmen to come to the Residency, and after 
they had given their names, he informed them that for this 
attempt at intimidation they would each be fined 50 rupees. 

1 Life, I, p. 53. 2 Ibid, I, p. 72. 2 
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He then spoke good-naturedly to the people, and made jokes 
with them about their dinners being ready, and that they should 
return to their homes. Finally he walked into’ the grounds 
with his umbrella over his head, for the day had then become 
very hot, and quietly forced the crowd back and back for more 
than half a mile, till he reached the entrance to the city, where 
they dispersed. ... It was a marvellous exercise of tact and 
personal influence which subdued these angry men, and pre- 
vented what might, if otherwise managed, have been a serious 
riot ending in bloodshed.” 


CHAPTER II 
SIND 


Y his services at Sattara (1847-50) Frere was assured of 
distinction; but it was the catastrophe of the Mutiny 
which revealed the fact that in him India and the Empire pos- 
sessed an administrator and statesman of the first rank. From 
Sattara he was nominated by the Governor of Bombay (Lord 
Falkland) to be Commissioner in Sind, and he arrived at Karachi 
in January, 1851. Here the development of a vast and barren 
province, traversed but as yet unfertilized by the great River 
Indus, with an area larger than that of England and Wales 
and a relatively sparse population of some 6,000,000, was the 
special task which awaited him. 

In the performance of this task he was aided by General John 
Jacob, the gallant creator and commander of the Sind Irregular 
Horse, whose masterly handling of the turbulent border tribes 
kept peace upon the north-west frontier of the Province. The 
frontier policy pursued in common by these two strong men, 
the making of the great imperial seaport of Karachi, and the 
foresight and moral nobility which, at the outbreak of the 
Mutiny, risked Sind to save the Punjab, are the episodes which 
distinguish Frere’s administration of Sind from a mere record 
of material progress. 

Frere saw that the obvious first step in the economic develop- 
ment of the Province was to equip its one seaport, Karachi, 
with adequate accommodation for trade and shipping. Harbour 
works, including the deepening and widening of the entrance 
channel and the construction of wharves and docks, were put in 
hand; and at the same time the ancillary undertakings of a 
great commercial centre were planned and projected on an 
adequate scale. The final gains of Frere’s foresight and energy 
were not reaped until the Great War; but before he left 
Sind the results obtained were sufficient to assure the im- 
mediate prosperity, and the continued development, of the port. 
The year of his arrival (1851) saw the entrance of the first 
square-rigged vessel into the harbour ; in his last year at Sind 

1 The British forces in Mesopotamia drew their supplies largely from 
Karachi, which had become by that time not only one of the most impor- 
tant, but one of the best equipped, of the harbours of the world. 
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(1859), seventy-nine such ships, exclusive of Government trans- 
ports, were cleared. Between the years 1853-54 and 1857-58 
the value of the sea-borne trade of Karachi rose from £8,850,000 
to {21,500,000, and in 1859 it was almost as great as that of 
Madras. At the same time speedy communication with the 
interior of the Province was secured by the construction of the 
railway to Kotree—a work of great importance, but one for 
which the sanction of the Government of India would not have 
been obtained for many years to come, but for Frere’s persistent 
advocacy of its claims. 

In Sind, as in the Deccan, Frere entered into friendly rela- 
tions with the Indians ; and the influence thus acquired enabled 
him to constitute the Karachi municipality through local initia- 
tive, and subsequently to establish appropriate municipal 
institutions in all the larger towns of the Province. Postage 
stamps were not used in other parts of India until 1856; in 
Sind they were introduced in 1854. Apart from the establish- 
ment of the native municipalities, perhaps the most charac- 
teristic of Frere’s administrative measures was the preparation 
of a grammar and dictionary of the Sindi tongue, which had 
been hitherto an unwritten language. This produced two bene- 
ficial effects. It made it possible to require the English officials 
to learn Sindi and use it in their dealings with the people; and 
it facilitated the work of the native schools which, together 
with English schools, were founded by Frere. 

The cultivable area of the Province was increased by the 
extension of irrigation works, and the means of transport and 
communication were greatly improved. The immediate gain 
in material prosperity was such that the annual revenue rose 
from £230,000 in 1850-51 to £430,000 in 1858-59. During 
Frere’s administration ‘‘ nearly 6,000 miles of road were con- 
structed. On the left bank of the Indus, near the town of 
‘Roree, an enormous work, called the ‘Supply Channel,’ has 
been constructed to afford a supply of water to a network of 
canals extending some 300 miles from the point where the water 
leaves the Indus. The water from these canals will irrigate 
thousands of square miles, and crops of indigo, sugar-cane, 
rice, wheat, etc., will, in the course of a few years, cover a 
country which has, perhaps, never been cultivated since the 
creation of the world. A similar work on the right bank of 
the river . . . is in course of construction. ... The Shikapoor 
Collectorate . . . has become a perfect garden. . In the 
year 1857, when India was convulsed with rebellion, five lacs 
[£500,000] were devoted to these works.”’ * 

1 The (then) Commissioner in Sind, on 10 October, 1865. Speeches. 
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The Sind frontier system of Frere and Jacob demands atten- 
tion, because the methods thus employed to maintain good 
relations with the Khan of Khelat and the chiefs of the border 
tribes were those which Frere subsequently—and vainly—urged 
the Government of India to apply in its relations with the border 
States on the north-west frontier in general, and in particular 
with Afghanistan. In this field Jacob worked in official sub- 
ordination to Frere, but there were no “‘ divergences of opinion.”’ 
Both alike held that when a civilized State was brought into 
contact with an uncivilized State it was the duty of the former 
not to shun the intercourse involved, but to render it effective. 
To do this the civilized State must employ all agencies calculated 
to promote the mutually advantageous intercourse of the respec- 
tive peoples, such as the development of transport and com- 
munications, and the exchange of trading facilities, and make 
arrangements whereby each State could obtain a reliable know- 
ledge of the affairs of the other, and especially of the intentions 
of its ruler or Government. The reverse policy, to limit the 
contact to the minimum of necessary official intercourse, was an 
evasion of moral and political responsibility on the part of the 
civilized State, and as such was certain to bring the nemesis 
of war. For the history of British rule in India taught that 
in such cases, sooner or later, the strong and civilized State 
would be driven by circumstances to establish control over its 
weak and uncivilized neighbour ; and that, once contact estab- 
lished, the only point in doubt was whether the inevitable con- 
trol would be brought about by peaceable and mutually beneficial 
processes or by the exercise of force majeure. In Frere’s own 
words : 

“The principle laid down for our dealings with the frontier 
tribes in Sind was to be actively good neighbours to them, ‘ to 
do as we would be done by,’ not to meddle or interfere across 
the border with what did not concern us, but to regard the good 
or bad fortune or conduct of our neighbours as matters of 
intimate concern to us; ‘not to let his house burn, lest ours 
should burn also’; to help the Khan’s authority, not to super- 
sede it; but to allow nothing to go unnoticed within reach of 
our outposts if the evil threatened to involve our people... . 
We dealt with Khelat as far as possible as we would with Belgium 
or Switzerland.” 1 

On this subject two observations must be made. Frere’s 
policy was the very reverse of the Afghan policy subsequently 

1 Afghanistan and South Africa. Letters to the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


M.P. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., F.R.S., etc. 
5th Ed. John Murray, 1881. p. 73. 
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ascribed to him in party controversies, and notably in the Mid- 
lothian speeches of Mr. Gladstone; and this policy—his Sind 
policy—-was that which he pursued mutatis mutandis in dealing, 
twenty years later, with the native African peoples in South 
Africa. In both India and South Africa the evils attributed to 
his policy—the Afghan Wars in the one case and the Zulu War 
in the other—were, in fact, the result not of Frere’s policy but 
of the neglect of it. In each case the refusal of British Govern- 
ments in the past to apply the principles on which it was based 
left the Government of the day, when confronted with the 
alternative of withdrawal from its own territory or the establish- 
ment of control over a dangerous but uncivilized neighbour, with 
no means of accomplishing this latter other than the resort to arms. 

In June, 1854, Mrs. Frere went to England with the two 
little girls, May and Katey; and in the October following the 
only son—the present Sir Bartle Frere—was born. Two years 
later Frere himself went home on (sick) leave to join them ; 
and to this period belongs an incident, trivial in itself, but 
eloquent of the nature of the man. Being unable to leave the 
house, Mrs. Frere sent a servant to meet Frere at the railway 
station. As the man had never seen Mr. Frere, he asked how 
he should find him. Her reply was: ‘ Look for a tall gentleman 
_ helping some one.”’ This was a sufficient description. When 
the servant reached the platform, Frere was engaged in handing 
an old lady and her belongings out of the train. 

Frere sailed for India in the following March (1857), leaving 
his wife and children in England. He reached Karachi on 18 
May. On his way to Government House a private letter from 
the chief engineer of the Punjab Railways, dated “ Lahore, 
13 May ” and brought by a trooper, was handed to him. It 
contained an account of the mutiny of the Indian troops at 
Meerut on 10 May. Frere at once despatched copies of this 
letter, by the speediest methods in each case available, to the 
Governor of Bombay (Lord Elphinstone) ; to Outram and Jacob, 
who were engaged in military operations on the Persian Gulf ; 
and to Raikes in Kutch. 

News of such terrible import, thus suddenly received, might 
well have paralysed an administrator of more than average 
ability. It left Frere, the intrepid hunter of big game, with 
nerves steady and faculties alert. His first decision was that, 
if help was to be sent to the Punjab, it must be sent at once : 
since even the few days’ delay necessary for communication 
with the Bombay Government might prove fatal. There re- 
mained the difficulty that the officer commanding the Sind 
troops was subordinate in military matters to the Commander- 
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in-Chief of the Indian Army, and not to the Commissioner. 
Here again Frere decided that in a case of such urgency he 
would be justified in violating the rules of official procedure, 
and within two hours of leaving the docks he was in consulta- 
tion with the.G.O.C. the Sind troops. The strength of these 
latter had been lessened by the drain of the Persian Expedition, 
and there were in all: Of native troops, four regiments of 
Bombay infantry, a Belooch battalion, two batteries of artillery, 
one regiment of the Sind Horse (800 strong), and the 6th Bengal 
(Irregular) Cavalry (550 strong). Of European troops, the Ist 
Fusiliers and the depot troops of the 2nd (300 strong). 

From the General’s point of view, therefore, the position was 
one of great anxiety ; and we can well understand this officer’s 
surprise when he was asked to take orders from one whom in 
less urgent days he might have termed, in this connection, a 
“damned civilian.””. None the less, Frere, by tactful persuasion, 
and by the assurance that he himself would assume all respon- 
sibility in the matter, prevailed upon the G.O.C. to act upon 
his instructions. 

He then and there arranged for the immediate embarkation 
of 550 men of the 1st (European) Fusiliers and the Belooch 
battalion (whose loyalty was assured) on the Indus, en route 
for the fortress of Multan. In the event, by thus acting Frere 
anticipated a request from Lord Elphinstone, received a few 
days later: but this circumstance does not lessen the merit of 
his independent decision. Nor does Colonel Malleson’s account of 
his motives, published fifteen years afterwards, seem exaggerated : 

“Multan, garrisoned mainly by native troops, was one of the 
keys of India. Mr. Frere risked Sind to secure that key, and he 
succeeded. The corps he sent from his own province held 
Multan and Ferozepore during the worst days of the revolt. 
The whole history of the Mutiny does not record a deed of more 
sublime self-denial.’ 1 

Truly a crowded day, this first day of Frere’s return to Sind. 
And in the tense three months which followed he continued to 
assist the Government of India by measures scarcely less effective 
and self-sacrificing than his first prompt and salutary action. 
At the same time he was taking all possible measures to preserve 
the peace of his own Province. He watched the frontier. He 
studied the native press; and, by personal intercourse with 
Indians upon whose loyalty and discretion he could rely, he 
kept his finger upon the pulse of the people, among whom were 
2,000,000 Mahomedans. 


+ Recreations of an Indian Official. By Lt.-Col. G. B. Malleson. Long- 
mans, 1872. p. 420. 
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How Frere worked and lived in these days of peril is told 
by an Indian eye-witness: } 

“ Suffice it to say that, hearing what passed in other parts 
of India, the generality of people in Sind said that the English 
rule in India had well-nigh come to aclose.... As usual, I 
continued to furnish Sir Bartle with various information. I 
tried to obtain every item of news I could get through many 
of my old family mercantile agents residing at Jodhpur, Jeypur, 
Jesalmir and Pali in Rajputana, and at various places in the 
Punjab, and placed it unreservedly at the Commissioner’s dis- 
posal as soon as it was obtained. I enjoyed the privilege there- 
fore of calling at Government House and waiting upon Sir 
Bartle at any time of the day or night ; and I can bear testi- 
mony how busy I always found him with his pen. He repaired 
to his usual office room and allowed the flag, indicative of his 
presence at home, to flutter for about an hour each day so long 
as the danger lasted, and then retired in private and spent the 
rest of the day in writing his observations, and in issuing orders, 
directions or instructions. I seldom saw him in those days go 
out for a ride. He generally retired to a small room on the 
upper floor of the bungalow, where few were permitted to see 
him. As for myself ...I was one day with him at 2 p.m., 
and while I was sitting a butler brought him his tiffin. Sir 
Bartle Frere showed particular kindness to me, treated me with 
familiarity, and observed no ceremony in my presence. He 
partook of his tiffin, and ate only half a small biscuit with butter, 
and took only a few drops of brandy. ... I said to him that 
he did not take care of himself so well as he ought. He frankly 
informed me that he could eat no more; that at night, too, 
he sat down to supper simply to make a name and keep up 
the form. ... Such was his anxiety and so mindful was he 
of his duty, and so alive was he to the danger of the times, and 
deeply engaged in the thought of forestalling it, that, like his 
appetite, Sir Bartle lost his sleep, and enjoyed only a dreamy 
rest of a few hours during the night. I have known intimately 
many an Englishman and European gifted with many admirable 
qualities, but none could equal Sir Bartle in the various powers 
of patience, forethought, discernment, judgment and courage 
which he displayed in those days of trouble and anxiety.” 

In spite of all precautions, in September the native troops 
in Sind mutinied at Karachi and two other centres. In all 

1 Memoirs of Seth Naomul Hotchand, C.S.I., of Karachi (1804-1878). 
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three cases, by the loyalty of the native officers and the strenuous 
exertions of the volunteers, European and native, raised by 
Frere, these mutinies were promptly suppressed. The merit of 
this achievement may be measured by the fact that Frere had 
sent away so many of the British troops that by the end of 
July there remained only 139 effective (European) infantry in 
the entire Province. The outbreak at Shikapur, on 24 September, 
was the last in Sind. By the end of the month Delhi, the nerve- 
centre of the revolt, had fallen, and Frere was making his cus- 
tomary tour throughout the Province. His judgment had 
never lost its balance even when the outlook was darkest. At 
the end of August he wrote to his wife that she was to come out 
as arranged, since “by November we must be having our 
innings.” 

Two years later Frere was appointed a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council at Calcutta, and he left Sind in October, 1859. In the 
meantime his services in the Mutiny had been publicly recog- 
nized. In January of the preceding year (1858), and again in 
April, he received the thanks of Parliament; and on the second 
occasion the honour of a K.C.B. had been conferred on him. 
Under date 28 May, 1858, Sir John Lawrence, the Chief Com- 
missioner in the Punjab, reported to the Government of India 
in terms which, in strength of eulogy, can rarely, if ever, have 
been exceeded in the official records of the Empire : 

“From first to last, from the commencement of the Mutiny 
to the final triumph, that officer has rendered assistance to the 
Punjab administration, just as if he had been one of its own 
Commissioners. It was owing to his indefatigable exertions that 
the 1st Bombay Fusiliers arrived at Multan so soon as they did. 
He despatched the rst and then the 2nd Belooch Battalion 
from Sind to succour the Punjab. The Chief Commissioner 
believes that probably there is no Civil Officer in India who, 
for eminent exertions, deserves better of the Government than 
Mr. H. B. E. Frere.” 

From Sind itself many farewell addresses were presented. 
That of the Native Community contained these words: ‘“ Per- 
haps you cannot at present fully know the extent to which . . . 
your knowledge of the secret of gaining the hearts of the natives 
of India, and of governing them by the sole power of justice 
and love, have endeared you to the people of this Province. . . . 
But had your route lain through the Province, instead of by sea, 
we are sure you would have found every step of your way 
crowded by a sorrowing populace. .. .”1 


1 Speeches. 


CHAPTER III 
CALCUTTA AND BOMBAY 


RERE served on the Viceroy’s Council from the end of 
1859 to the time of Lord Canning’s retirement (18 March, 
1862). Although the two men had never before been brought 
into direct intercourse, the fact that Canning’s father had been 
the intimate friend of Frere’s uncle (John Hookham Frere) 
constituted a family tie. But at Calcutta Canning very soon 
learned on his own account to appreciate Frere’s exceptional 
qualities of mind and heart; and Frere became the ‘‘ most 
trusted Councillor ’’ of the great Viceroy who guided the Govern- 
ment of India during the perils of the Mutiny and the difficulties 
of the administrative reconstruction which followed it. Apart 
from this, he did valuable work upon the Council in the field 
of finance, placing all the resources of his Deccan and Sind 
experience, and his unrivalled knowledge of the economic con- 
ditions of the Indian peoples, at the disposal of the experts 
sent out from England to regularize the finances of India. 

Nor was his energy entirely absorbed in his official duties. 
He had always valued the friendship and co-operation of his 
Indian neighbours; holding that it was conduct, not colour, 
that mattered. In his intercourse with them he had applied 
consistently the principle of religious and political toleration 
embodied in the administrative changes which followed the trans- 
fer of the Government of India to the Crown under the Act 
of 1858. And at Calcutta he used the opportunities of his high 
position to soften the distrust and bitterness which the Mutiny 
had brought into the social relations of the English and Indians. 
In this effort he was aided conspicuously by the personal charm 
and intellectual gifts of Lady Frere; and under the influence 
of her graceful presence their house at Calcutta became a centre 
at which the leaders of the English community and the more 
progressive Indians met in social intercourse, to the benefit of 
both. 

Canning retired in March, 1862, and died within a few weeks 
of his return to England. While on his homeward journey, 
he had the satisfaction of learning that Frere had been appointed 
Governor of Bombay. “God grant you health and strength,” 
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he wrote, ‘‘ to do your work in your own noble spirit.” He was 
followed in the Viceroyalty by Lord Elgin. The term of office 
of the new Viceroy was closed prematurely on 20 November, 
1863, by the fatal sickness which struck him down at Dharm- 
sala; and there, among the Himalayan mountains, he was 
buried. In this emergency Sir John (afterwards Lord) Law- 
rence, who was in England, was asked to return to India. He 
assented with reluctance, for he had not yet fully recovered 
from the strain of the Mutiny ; and in accepting the Viceroyalty 
he stipulated that he should be allowed to reside during half 
the year in the mountain air of Simla. None the less he left 
England at once and reached India early in January, 1864. He 
held the Viceroyalty until January, 1869; and upon his retire- 
ment his long and eminent services were rewarded by a peerage. 
Thus, during the last three years of Frere’s term of office at 
Bombay (1862-67) Lawrence was at the head of the Supreme 
Government at Calcutta, to which the Governor and Government 
of Bombay were subordinate. - 

Frere left Calcutta on 13 April, 1862. He joined Lady Frere 
at Madras, and together they travelled to Beypore, on the west 
coast, in the first train to cross India from sea to sea. From 
Beypore H.M.S. Auckland took them to Bombay, which they 
reached on the 22nd. 

As in Sind, so in this wider and more important sphere, 
Frere’s administration was marked by the social and political 
progress of the native population, and by a conspicuous develop- 
ment of the economic resources of the Presidency. But any 
valid estimate of his work at Bombay must take account of 
two dominating factors—Frere’s close association with Canning 
(1859-62), and the American Civil War (1861-65). The former 
made him, upon Canning’s retirement, the special representa- 
tive of the liberal and progressive policy which, on Canning’s 
advice, the British Government had adopted largely, though 
not completely, in the settlement of India after the Mutiny ; 
and in particular it laid upon him the duty of giving full effect 
within his own Presidency to the administrative reforms em- 
bodied in the Indian Councils Act of 1861. The second factor 
complicated, alike by its favourable and adverse effects, the 
normal progress of industry and commerce in India and more 
especially in the city and Presidency of Bombay. 

The Act of 1858, while it determined the authority which was 
to be responsible henceforward for the administration of India, 
did not settle the question of how India was to be governed. 
The Mutiny had given rise to much searching of hearts both in 
England and among the English in India. Men asked, in 
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seeking an explanation for so terrible a catastrophe, whether 
as a nation we were to blame for what had happened ; and if 
so, in what respects had we failed to do our duty. 

The defect which the more earnest of these questioners de- 
tected was this. For a hundred years and more British states- 
men, in their dealings with subject peoples, both European and 
non-European, had held, as a matter of settled policy, that the 
laws and customs of the several peoples should be maintained 
side by side with English law; and that complete freedom of 
religion should be allowed, except in the case of laws, customs, 
or religious practices which were plainly in conflict with the 
elementary principles of humanity. This policy, which was in- 
herited from the jurisprudence and administrative practice of 
the Roman Empire, had been applied strictly in India. And 
it was contended that by ordering the Government of India 
to take no part in the teaching of Christianity to the Indian 
peoples, England had failed to do its duty as a Christian nation. 

The attitude which Frere took in this controversy exhibits 
in a remarkable manner how acute and discriminating was his 
sense of justice. To realize the significance of the decision 
which he reached, it must be remembered that he was a man of 
deep religious feeling. It was his invariable practice to read 
a portion of the Bible every morning before breakfast, reading 
and re-reading it from the beginning to the end; and this 
practice he continued through the three months of his last ill- 
ness almost up to the day of his death. In examining this 
indictment of British policy, Frere found himself in disagreement 
with Lawrence, who, like Frere himself, and like Havelock, 
Outram, Nicholson, Henry Lawrence, Colin Campbell, and 
almost all the famous English captains of war in the Mutiny, 
was also a sincere believer in the faith of Christ. Lawrence 
held that the indictment was morally well-founded, but politically 
impracticable. Frere disagreed with both conclusions. If it 
was our duty as a nation to make the Government of India 
an agency for the conversion of India to Christianity, then this 
must be done whatever the consequences might be. But he 
held that it was mot our duty; since to do this—to use the 
machinery of government to coerce the minds of the Indian 
peoples—would be in itself a violation of that “‘ charity,” or 
respect for the feelings and opinions of others, which is the 
underlying conception of the Faith of Christ. 

This was not a pose on the part of Frere, assumed to har- 
monize his religious principles with political expediency. He 
was ready to support. and did actively support, all legitimate 
agencies for the spread of Christianity among the Indian peoples. 
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Missionary effort and native education found in him an advocate 
at once powerful and discriminating. Both at Calcutta and 
Bombay he encouraged the Indian merchants to employ their 
surplus wealth in the foundation of educational and philan- 
thropic institutions: and when Governor of Bombay, he did 
not hesitate to promote education by legislation as well as by 
his own personal influence. And at a later date, when he was 
a member of the India Council in London, he contributed an 
illuminating article on Indian Missions to The Church and the 
Age, containing a close analysis, based on actual experience and 
observation, of the elements in the Indian populations which 
were suitable for receiving the teaching of Christianity. ‘“‘ In« 
every village community,’ he then wrote, “ will be found some 
men of naturally devout minds, ill-content with what their 
ancestral system offers them.’’ Here especially the Missions 
could find a legitimate and fruitful field for their activities. 

While, however, the contention that England had failed in 
her duty as a Christian State by refusing to use the machinery 
of government to convert the Indian peoples was not admitted, 
certain administrative defects were recognized as contributing 
to Indian discontent : and these the British Government were 
determined to remedy. The right of nominating adoptive heirs, 
of which the heads of feudatory States had been deprived under 
the Dalhousie “‘ doctrine of lapse,’ was restored by a despatch 
of 1859. And by a despatch of 1862 the Government of India 
was directed to give (partial) effect to a Resolution of the Vice- 
roy’s Council, passed on 17 October, 1861, embodying measures 
of great economic importance to the rural population of India. 
The Resolution dealt with the sale of waste lands and the 
redemption of the land tax, and its main purpose was “ to 
remove uncertainties of tenure and assessment, and to afford 
to labour and capital devoted to the improvement of land 
greater security against the over-taxation of such improve- 
ments. 2 

And, apart from the need for such specific remedies, a funda- 
mental defect was detected. Under the rule of the Company, 
the natives had been allowed no effective part in the govern- 
ment of India. They were admitted to the inferior grades of 
the Civil Service, and a rigidly limited military career was open 
to the native officers of the Army. The inexpediency and danger 
of this policy of exclusion, especially as applied to the Indian 
Army, was now recognized, and a more liberal policy was em- 
bodied in the Royal Proclamation promulgated at the great 
darbar held by Lord Canning at Allahabad on 1 November, 1858. 
; 1 Speeches, p. 45. 
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This memorable document declared that the rule of the Crown 
would be based upon the principles of justice and religious 
toleration. It continued: ‘And it is Our further will that, 
so far as may be possible, Our subjects, of whatever race or 
creed, be freely and impartially admitted -to offices in Our ser- 
vice, the duties of which they may be qualified by their educa- 
tion, ability, and integrity duly to discharge.” 

The most conspicuous endeavour to make good this promise 
was the proposal to admit unofficial members, both native 
Indians and Europeans, to the Legislative Councils at Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras; and provision was made for this far- 
reaching reform—the ‘seed of self-government”? !1—by the 
Indian Councils Act of 1861. A year later, when at Poona on 
15 July, 1862, Frere, as Governor, opened the adjourned session 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, as constituted under this 
Act, he stated in precise terms what Lord Canning had done 
to secure success for this “‘ experiment.”’ 

“While still engaged in extinguishing the last embers of the 
fiery ordeal through which India had passed in 1857-58, [Can- 
ning] had recognized the great defects of the former legislative 
machinery—its excessive centralization, its exclusive composi- 
tion, comprising as it did none but official servants of the Govern- 
ment, and the absence of those who could speak personally as 
to the wants and wishes of the native community. He proposed 
a measure in which all those defects were supplied, and in all 
the discussions which followed he never swerved from the great 
principles he then laid down, and, if we rise to the occasion 
before us, it is to him that we owe the opportunity; for it was 
he who secured to us the power for localized legislation on all 
subjects of local interest, the admission to the legislative body 
of non-official members, and among them of those who can best 
advise us as to the opinions and wants of our native fellow- 
subjects; above all to him we owe that publicity of all our 
proceedings, without which I believe all our other advantages 
would have been thrown away.” ? 

The large contribution which Frere himself made to the 
success of this and other remedial measures, has never been 
adequately recognized by English publicists. But it was well 


1 Royal Proclamation of 1919. 

2 Speeches, p. 43. At the date of this speech the news of Lord Can- 
ning’s death had just reached India. The great Viceroy had remained 
calm and undisturbed in the utmost peril of the Mutiny, and his moder- 
ation in victory was marked by the epithet of ‘‘ Clemency ”’ Canning—an 
epithet first applied in scorn, but now woven into the wreath of laurel 
which history has placed upon his brows. 
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understood among his contemporaries in India. The reality of 
his services, and the generous appreciation which they received, 
especially among all classes of the native population, appear 
throughout the 600 closely-printed pages of Mr. Pitalé’s volume, 
and the part Frere played at Calcutta is thus summarized in 
the Introduction written by Mr. Ranadé: 

‘Tt was the time of the subsidence of the passions aroused 
by the mutinies, and the race antagonism which that outbreak 
had developed could have found no smoother counteracting 
influence as help-mate by the side of the sternly severe mag- 
nanimity of ‘Clemency’ Canning, than the innate temperance 
and the long cemented friendship and appreciation of native 
character which Sir Bartle Frere in a pre-eminent degree pos- 
sessed. The Rajmahal addresses, the great act of clemency in 
Oude, the Adoption Despatch, no less than the part he took 
in the discussion about the Arms Act, and his earnest pleading 
for an equality before the law of all the loyal subjects of the 
Queen, and the great mixed social gatherings where he brought 
Calcutta society together—these wrought in course of time an 
agreeable change.” + 

It will be seen from Frere’s statement that the changes, for 
which the Indian Councils Act provided, were intended by Lord 
Canning to advance the existing administrative system in two 
directions. Not only were the interests of the native popula- 
tion, and of industry and commerce, to be represented in the 
Legislative Councils by a non-official element, but a process of 
decentralization was to be introduced. The advance of the 
local legislatures in experience and capacity was to be accom- 
panied by a gradual enlargement of the administrative powers 
assigned to the local governments by the central government, 
in order that the evil of the excessive dependence of the Pro- 
vinces upon Calcutta might be remedied. 

Frere regarded this second advance as no less important than 
the first. And, holding this opinion, he deemed it only reason- 
able to expect that, pending the necessary readjustments, the 
regulations defining the official relationships of the central to 
the local governments should be interpreted in a liberal spirit : 
i.e. in a manner calculated to give both Whitehall and Calcutta 
as little opportunity as possible for interfering with the freedom 
of a local government to manage its special affairs in its own 
way. 

This expectation was not realized. In Bombay Frere was 
called upon to fight much the same battle as fifteen years later 
he fought in South Africa. “There is always in India,” he 

1 Speeches, p. xi. 
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wrote ' to Sir John Lawrence on 4 April, 1864, ‘‘ some need for 
public servants acting without orders, on the assurance that, 
when their superiors hear their reasons, their acts will be 
approved and confirmed; and I hold that when you have ex- 
tinguished that feeling of mutual confidence between superior 
and subordinate authorities, and made public men as timid 
here of acting without orders as they are in England, you will 
have removed one great safeguard of our Indian Empire.” 

In thus maintaining that the Civil Servant must be given a 
larger margin of discretionary power in India than in England, 
Frere was contending for a principle in which all oversea Civil 
Servants—all civilian soldiers of the State, as Lord Milner has 
called them—were equally concerned, and one which was essen- 
tial to the successful working of the system under which the 
Empire was then governed (and is even now, so far as the 
immediate dependencies of the United Kingdom are concerned). 
And for this reason. The vesting of the executive power of the 
Empire in the Government of the United Kingdom entailed 
the paradoxical position, that Ministers responsible through the 
House of Commons to the electorate of this single State were 
called upon to govern autocratically a number of States about 
whose respective conditions and affairs they themselves were 
imperfectly informed, and the electors, the ultimate repository 
of governmental power, were almost entirely ignorant. That 
in these circumstances Britain proved to be “ capable of empire ”’ 
is due in part to the fact that at the time in question the demo- 
cratic principle was incompletely applied, but more especially 
to a compromise made possible by the elasticity of the British 
constitution. Under this compromise the subject States were 
governed in effect by permanent Civil Servants of the Crown, 
in spite of the fact that these Civil Servants were subordinate 
to Ministers who, during their terms of office, were themselves 
responsible not to the Crown but to Parliament. And thus the 
administrative inefficiency which would otherwise have resulted 
inevitably from placing qualified men under the control of un- 
qualified political chiefs, was in general avoided. Obviously the 
system, to be successful, required that the political chief should 
observe the compromise, and recognize that the permanent 
Civil Servants, though his official inferiors, were generally his 
superiors in administrative experience and capacity. This, with 
the mutual confidence which resulted from it, was more than ever 
necessary in the case of the India and Colonial Offices—the 
departments through which the oversea subjects of the Crown 
were governed. 
: 1 Life, I, p. 435. 
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But it was not only in claiming that the oversea Civil Servant 
should be given a larger margin of discretionary power than the 
home Civil Servant that Frere was in advance of his contem- 
poraries. He maintained that in all matters in which India, 
and India alone, was concerned, India should be governed in 
India and not in London; and that in all matters special to the 
Presidency of Bombay, the Presidency should be governed in 
Bombay and not in Calcutta. In so doing he asserted a prin- 
ciple—the right of each component member of the Empire to 
manage its own special affairs in its own way—which is essential 
to the growth and continuity of the Empire as an organic whole. 
The validity of the principle in its general application was recog- 
nized more than a century ago, when the loss of the United 
States had shown, in the words of Fox, that ‘‘ the only method 
of retaining distant colonies with advantage is to enable them 
to govern themselves.’’ But it was not until the Great War 
came, with its unifying impulse, that the principle was put fully 
into practice even in the case of the oversea British nations. 
Then at length a status equal to that of the United Kingdom 
was accorded to the Dominions; India was admitted to the 
Imperial Cabinet and Conference, and provision was made for 
the parliamentary government of the Provinces of India, in 
respect of their provincial affairs, by the Act of 1919. 

That Frere was disappointed in the expectation that Canning’s 
policy would be carried out in the spirit as well as the letter, 
was due to more than one cause. It was not merely that the 
machinery of a highly centralized administration was installed 
at Calcutta, and the Government of India had its hands full 
with the financial and military reconstruction which followed the 
Act of 1858. There were two special causes: (1) Lord Law- 
rence in discharging the duties of the Viceroyalty was compelled 
to husband his physical resources, already overtaxed in the 
crisis of the Mutiny ; and, the affairs of the Foreign Depart- 
ment having a first claim upon his attention, the demands of 
the larger questions of policy, which covered the relationship of 
the British Government both to the Ruling Princes of the native 
States of India, and to those of the neighbouring States beyond 
its frontiers, left him comparatively little time and energy for 
the consideration of the problems of internal administration. 
(2) Bombay was represented very inadequately at this time 
both upon the Viceroy’s Council at Calcutta and upon the 
India Council in London. As the result of Lord Lawrence’s 
absorption in the Foreign Department, Frere had to deal separ- 
ately with the heads of departments at Calcutta, and what has 
been represented as a struggle for power between Frere and 
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Lawrence was in reality a conflict between Frere and the over- 
centralized system of government which Canning had desired, 
and Frere himself still desired, to reform. 

The second dominating factor in Frere’s governorship was the 
Civil War in America. This closed down the supply of raw 
cotton upon which Lancashire was almost entirely dependent, 
and thereby created an unprecedented demand for Indian cotton. 
The effects of the stimulus thus given to the production of 
cotton in India, if regulated and controlled, would have been 
wholly advantageous to the Bombay Presidency. As it was, 
the efforts of Frere and the Bombay Government to direct and 
control the resultant industrial and commercial expansion were 
so greatly hampered by their subordination to the central 
Government at Calcutta that too many undertakings were 
launched on an unsound economic basis. Thus, when the 
American cotton export was resumed, the fall in Indian cotton 
prices, with the consequent restriction of credit, was followed 
by numerous bankruptcies, culminating in the commercial crisis 
of 1866, and the failure of the Bank of Bombay. 

But in spite of all administrative difficulties the five years 
(1862-67) in which Frere governed the Bombay Presidency were 
not only years of rapid material progress, but they were marked 
by the successful application of the new and higher aims by 
which British administration in India was henceforward to be 
inspired. 

Alike in the interests of Bombay and of Lancashire, Frere 
saw that prompt and effective measures must be taken to enable 
the ryots and merchants to meet to the fullest extent possible 
the sudden demand for raw cotton created by the failure of the 
American supply. Nor was it enough merely to increase pro- 
duction ; the cotton produced must be such as would satisfy 
the requirements of the English spinners, and provision must 
be made for transporting it from the far-inland districts, in 
which it was grown, to the wharves from which it was to be 
shipped to England. The necessary improvement of the staple 
was secured in part by giving instruction to the cultivators in 
the methods of sowing, raising, and harvesting the crop, and 
in part by imposing severe penalties upon persons convicted of 
adulterating the bales of cotton in transit from the grower to 
the shipper. By the Cotton Frauds Act (1863) the Bombay 
Legislative Council strove to do for Indian cotton what had been 
done already for American cotton, and what, fifty years later, 
was to be done under Lord Kitchener for Egyptian cotton—in 
Frere’s words,! to make it possible for the merchant “to deal 

1 Speeches, p. 52. 
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safely in the article without fear of taking in their European 
customers.”’ ‘ 

But, to bring down the cotton from the cotton fields in the 
remote interior to Bombay, roads were necessary to feed the 
existing railways. And so, as Frere said, ‘‘ The question of a 
vastly increased supply of cotton from Western India was almost 
everywhere a question of roads.’’ The Bombay Government 
made provision for the prompt and sufficient expenditure re- 
quired for this purpose; but before any expenditure could be 
incurred, the appropriations had to be submitted to the Supreme 
Government at Calcutta, and its approval secured. With the 
price of materials and labour rising, the official procedure, if 
rigidly followed, would delay construction and increase cost. 
Yet the Central Government proposed to take this course. 
‘“‘ With a cotton famine in Lancashire and a food famine impending 
in the Deccan,” Frere wrote (12 October, 1863) to the Financial 
Secretary 2 at Calcutta, ‘‘ Are you going to say: We will not 
make these roads for cotton or grain, nor these works for irriga- 
tion, nor railway feeders, nor barracks, for the next eighteen 
months, because a Budget rule, which we have made and re-made 
half a dozen times and which we constantly violate, would be violated 
once more?” 

This indignant protest was effective; and in spite of these 
cumbersome departmental methods, the annual value of the 
cotton exported from the Bombay Presidency rose from £7,000,000 
in 1860-61 to £31,000,000 in 1864-65. 

Nor was Calcutta the sole offender. Whitehall on occasion 
demanded its pound of red-tape with a tenacity equally injurious. 
As the necessary first step in theimprovement of the material 
conditions of the dense native population of Bombay, a bill for 
taking a Census was passed by the Legislative Council in April, 
1863. In August it was approved by Lord Elgin, the Viceroy ; 
and, as there was no reason to suppose that the assent of the 
Secretary of State would be withheld, the necessary measures 
were put in hand, and notice was issued that the Census would 
be taken on the following 2 February. A week before this date 
the India Office telegraphed that the Act was disallowed, no 


reasons being assigned. It was an awkward situation. To 


cancel the Census at the last moment, when the forms had been 


printed and the enumerators appointed, apart from the loss of.- 


much essential information, might, and probably would, have 


1 Speeches, etc., p. 233. At a meeting held at Bombay, 12 August, 
1862, on “ the distress in Lancashire,” Bombay sent 1,000,000 Rs. (£1 5,000) 
to the Lord Mayor’s Fund. 


* Sir Charles Trevelyan, Life, I, p. 422. 
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given rise to alarming bazaar rumours, and otherwise caused 
unrest among the native population. In these circumstances, 
Frere, after consultation with the Commissioner of Police, and 
with those leading Indians who had given advice and assistance 
in making the preliminary arrangements; decided that a volun- 
tary enumeration should take the place of the official, and 
therefore compulsory, Census under the Act. For taking this 
course Frere was publicly censured by the Secretary of State, 
although its wisdom was not questioned, and the decision to 
disallow the Census Act came not from Sir Charles Wood, the 
Secretary of State, but from the India Council, in which the 
majority were Bengal men, and as such unduly suspicious of 
the Bombay Government.+ 

Nevertheless Frere persevered in his determination to raise 
the standard of health and cleanliness, and a year later the 
Bombay Municipal Act was passed. As the result of the reforms 
thus initiated, the death-rate of the city fell from 35:04 per 1,000 
inhabitants in 1864 to 19°20 in 1868. And on 13 November, 
1869, Florence Nightingale was able to write 2 to Frere, who was 
then in London: ‘“‘ Bombay has had a lower death-rate on the 
last two years than London—the healthiest city in Europe. 
This is entirely your doing.” 

It is difficult, with a due regard to brevity, to indicate even 
the main heads of the public and private activities which Frere 
crowded into the five years of his Bombay administration. 
What he did for cotton production and sanitation has been 
noticed. Apart from the grant of the municipality, the city 
of Bombay owed to him the reconstitution of the Harbour and 
Pilotage Board in 1863, and the resultant improvement and 
expansion of its shipping accommodation. It owed to him, 
too, though less directly, many of the public institutions with 

1 Life, I, p. 460. The account of this incident given by Mr. Percy 
Molteno in his Life of Sir J. C. Molteno (his father) may be cited as an 
example of the controversial methods adopted by Frere’s detractors. It 
runs: “‘ Again, in the matter of the census of Bombay, the Home Govern- 
ment telegraphed that they did not approve and refused their assent to 
the Act; yet Frere, in face of this, determined to proceed, though as a 
voluntary matter and not under the Act. This was of course a colourable 
evasion, and again brought down the censure of the Secretary of State 
for India.” (Vol. II, p.170.) It will be observed that no mention is made 
of the material facts: (1) The approval of the Government of India, (2) 
the despatch of the disallowal telegram a week before the date fixed for 
the Census, (3) the risk of native disturbance, and (4) the Secretary of 
State’s admission that the disallowal was not his, but the Council’s. Mr. 
Molteno’s further references to Frere’s action as Governor of Bombay 
are equally ex parte. See forward, p. 61, for the main ground of Mr. 
Molteno’s attack on Frere. 

® Life, I, p. 463. 
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which it was so notably enriched at this time by the munificence 
of its private citizens. Not Bombay, nor the Presidency alone, 
but all Western India benefited by the persistency with which 
he urged upon the Calcutta and Whitehall authorities the impor- 
tance of railways and telegraphs. And, in representing the 
necessity for the construction of lines of railway to connect 
Bombay with Rajputana, Delhi, and other parts of Northern 
India, and the Punjab, by Kotree and Multan, with Karachi, 
Frere laid stress upon the strategic advantages, as well as the 
general utility, of such works. The “ value of his zealous and 
energetic co-operation ”’ in securing direct telegraphic communi- 
cation between England and India—“ an undertaking calculated 
to bring India into closer union with Great Britain and, under 
God’s blessing, greatly to promote the common interests of both 
countries ’—-was specifically acknowledged in these terms by 
the Secretary of State (Sir C. Wood) on behalf of the Home 
Government upon the successful completion of the undertaking 
on I March, 1865.1 

And Frere worked for moral progress, “to create an intel- 
lectual and vital soul among the people,” no less earnestly than 
for material prosperity. By introducing the system of grants- 
in-aid, and giving power under the new Revenue and Settlement 
Act to local authorities to apply their funds to the purposes 
of education, English and Vernacular Schools were opened in 
every district of the Presidency. Through his personal influence 
much of the superfluity of the wealth which the Indian mer- 
chants amassed in this period of exceptional prosperity was 
appropriated to educational, scientific, and philanthropic insti- 
tutions. 

In the promotion of female education Frere’s influence, associ- 
ated with the efforts of Lady Frere, told conspicuously. His 
long and friendly intercourse with Indians of all classes enabled 
him to use the social opportunities of his official position to 
raise the status of women in India. By Lady Frere the wives 
and women relatives of the Parsees and other native gentlemen 
of the Presidency were invited to Government House for the 
first time ; and before the Freres left Bombay native ladies 
were beginning “to do the honours of their parents’ and hus- 
bands’ homes with grace and dignity.” ? 

In the meantime the town and Presidency were overshadowed 
by a dark cloud of financial disaster. The prosperity due to 
the development of the cotton industry was followed by a period 
of feverish speculation. From the beginning of June, 1864, to 
the end of April, 1865, in the words of the Bombay Bank Com- 

1 Speeches, p. 414, note. 2 Speeches, p. 388. 
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mission Report, ‘‘ every one in Bombay appears to have become 
wild with the spirit of speculation. ... Companies were 
started for every imaginable purpose, banks and financial associa- 
tions, land reclamation, trading, cotton cleaning, pressing, and 
spinning companies, coffee companies, shipping and steamer 
companies, hotel companies, stables and veterinary companies, 
and companies for making bricks and tiles. The shares of most 
of these companies were sold at high premia as soon as they 
were brought into the market, and, to secure these premia, 
every effort used to be made to obtain from the promoters 
allotments of the original shares.”’ } 

Frere did all within his power to check speculation, and to 
diminish the injurious effect of the sudden dislocation of economic 
conditions upon the classes dependent upon fixed incomes. 
Where he was free to act, he acted promptly and with good 
results. On 16 November, 1864, he warned by memorandum 
the Government officials against speculation in shares; and, 
when the cost of living rose in Bombay, he urged the Govern- 
ment to increase the pay of the Civil Servants. But in pro- 
tecting the community as a whole, his efforts were fatally em- 
barrassed by the rigid adherence of the Central Government to 
the time-wasting methods of procedure inherent in the over- 
centralized system of administration which he and Canning had 
sought to reform. The first blow to the credit of the Bank of 
Bombay was dealt by the failure of an Indian merchant early 
in May, 1865, through which the Bank lost £170,000. In the 
preceding November the Bombay Legislature had passed'a Bill 
prohibiting “gambling in futures ’’—i.e. the Stock Exchange 
transactions, already illegal in England, which were nothing 
more nor less than bets on the price of cotton at a future date. 
In other words, the Bombay Government had endeavoured then 
to remove the root-cause of this and similar failures. This bill, 
the Time Bargains Bill, was sent to Calcutta for approval, and 
lost in transmission to the Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, at Simla. 
In these circumstances, and in view of the urgent need for prompt 
action, the only reasonable course open to the Central Govern- 
ment was to telegraph a provisional approval, enabling the Bom- 
bay Government to bring the Act into operation at once. In 
point of fact, they determined that the requirements of depart- 
mental procedure must be fully satisfied, with the result that 
this vital measure was not brought into operation until the 
following July (1865)—two months after the first considerable 
failure had taken place, and eight months after the Bill had been 
passed by the Bombay Legislature. 

1 Parliamentary Reports, Bombay Bank Commission, 1869, p. II. 
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Nevertheless, the Central Government sought to fasten upon 
Frere the responsibility for the severity with which the com- 
mercial crisis of 1865-67 was felt at Bombay. The crisis, being 
the result of the resumption of the cotton export from America, 
affected Great Britain as well as India; but among the local 
causes of financial disaster the chief was the gross mismanage- 
ment of the Bank of Bombay. As this was an institution con- 
trolled, though not administered, both by the Central and 
Bombay Governments, a Royal Commission of Enquiry was set 
up, which took evidence both in India and in London. The 
Commissioners reported (in 1869) that the failure was due to 
certain specific administrative defects, in particular to the 
abuses of their powers ‘‘ by weak and unprincipled Secretaries ”’ 
of the Bank.! In the body of the Report, Frere (who gave 
evidence before the Commission) was held to have been at fault 
in giving only partial effect to instructions received from the 
Central Government and from the Secretary of State: but the 
private correspondence on this head published by Martineau ? 
shows that in this, as in other matters, Frere had ample reason 
to complain of the manner in which the affairs of Bombay were 
handled at Calcutta and Whitehall. In the case of the Bank, 
the division of powers between the Central and Local Govern- 
ments proved especially injurious. Broadly speaking, the Cen- 
tral Government, from distance and lack of local knowledge, 
could not exercise effectively its own powers of control, refused 
to allow the Bombay Government to exercise them, and then 
blamed Frere for the inevitable deadlock. One of the three 
Commissioners, in a separate memorandum, complained of ‘‘ the 
supineness and inaction ’”’ of the Bombay Government. Frere 
pencilled his reply in the Blue-book: ‘I only know that when 
the Bank was first in trouble the Governor had scarce a white 
hair in his head, and that when he left Bombay he had few 
brown ones.’’ 8 

It was made known in September, 1866, that Frere had been 
appointed to the India Council; and on 6 March he, with 
Lady Frere and his two elder daughters, sailed for England. 
They left amid the cheers of a great concourse; and the fare- 
well addresses and public speeches which preceded this final 
leave-taking go far beyond the customary tributes to a retiring 
Governor. 

The list of his predecessors covered two centuries, and held 
many famous names: but none of them had striven more 
earnestly, or more effectively, for the good of the millions over 

1 Ibid. p. 47. 9 Liye, alps F 
th ® Ibid. p. 26. : see Sag 
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whom he ruled, than Frere. His far-sighted organization of 
development works, while mitigating the scourge of famine by 
which at this time Bombay, in common with the North-west 
Provinces, Bengal, and Madras, had been visited, had not only 
increased the permanent industrial resources and national plant 
of the Presidency to an extent never before attained in any 
similar period, but provided the groundwork for the still greater 
achievements of the future. The machinery of local self-govern- 
ment and education had been conspicuously extended. Bombay, 
then the second city of the Empire, had been recast upon a 
larger and more gracious mould ; and the number and dignity 
of its public institutions gave proof of the higher conception of 
civic duty by which its merchants had been inspired. 

In serving Bombay Frere served India as a whole. He, more 
than any of his contemporaries, embodied in his administration 
the new and enlightened methods which the direct government 
of the Crown had inaugurated. Alike by practice and by pre- 
cept he sought to make Indians play a larger and more respon- 
sible part in the work of rescuing the masses of their countrymen 
from the injurious effects of centuries of almost perpetual war 
and oppression. It is not too much to say, as was said, in fact, 
by a native Indian at this time, that “as Governor of Bombay, 
Frere had permanently raised the position of the natives of 
India.”’ } 

In so doing Frere worked for the good of England and the 
Empire as well as of India. No one saw more clearly than he 
that it was friendship and mutual interests, and not military 
power, that could secure the permanent incorporation of India 
into the British Empire. And when, on 8 January, 1867, he 
addressed the University of Bombay for the last time as its 
Chancellor, he used words which, though spoken more than 
fifty years ago, touch with vital interest the situation of to-day. 

“ During all the years that I have passed in this country, I 
have felt a continually deepening conviction that, whatever 
absolute power may do to impress any particular image on the 
material with which it works, it cannot create any principle of 
life in institutions or communities, and that the vital force which 
lives, and grows, and has the germ of further life and further 
growth, can only result from true natural organization, and is 
infinitely more potent and valuable than any dead image which 
external power can impress.... From the day when the 
sudden brilliance of the achievements of her sons in this distant 
country first startled the Parliament and people of England, 
from the days of Clive and Warren Hastings to this hour, there 

1 Speeches, Pp. 404. 
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has ever been a continual protest on the part of those who 
mould the thought and direct the action of the British nation, 
against the doctrine that India is to be administered in any 
other spirit than as a trust from God for the good government 
of many millions of His creatures; and, however fitfully and 
imperfectly this purpose may have been carried out, it has in 
every generation grown in strength, and was never more powerful 
than at the present moment. However firmly England may 
resolve that no force shall wrest from her the Empire of India, 
the root of that resolve has always been a deep conviction that 
to surrender that Empire would be to betray a high trust. Eng- 
land desires to administer India as she would administer her 
own colonies, with a single eye to the benefit of the dependency 
and with a strong assurance that whatever is truly good for 
the dependency must benefit the Empire at large.’’ 1 

That a man with this wide vision should come into conflict 
with lesser men, to whom none the less he was officially sub- 
ordinate, was inevitable. For the due discharge of his multi- 
farious duties at Bombay, Frere claimed from his official superiors 
a large measure of discretion in giving effect to their instruc- 
tions, and when this was withheld he sometimes ‘“‘ broke the 
rules.” But the rules he broke were for the most part the arti- 
ficial creations of a defective system of administration. The 
essential rule, to put the good of the people committed to his 


charge before any private interest, whether his own or of others, 


he never broke. 
1 Speeches, pp, 154-5. 
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CHAPTER IV 
LONDON 


BREE served on the India Council from 1867 to 1877, 
During this period he lived in London, first at Princes 
Gardens and afterwards at Wressil Lodge, Wimbledon ; but his 
work at Whitehall was broken twice by absence on special 
service—on the Mission to Zanzibar (21 November, 1872, to 12 
June, 1873), and again when he accompanied the Prince of 
Wales to India (16 October, 1875, to 21 April, 1876). 

The success of the Zanzibar Mission was due to the assumption 
by Frere of a personal responsibility for a measure which was 
clearly beyond the letter of his commission. When Burghash, 
the Sultan, remained obdurate to all appeals alike of material 
interest and humanity, Frere closed the negotiations and with- 
drew; but at the same time he instructed the commander of 
the British naval forces in East African waters, in the event of 
the Sultan’s continued procrastination, to close the seas to all 
ships bringing slaves from the mainland to Zanzibar. This 
decisive action secured the purpose of the Mission. Within two 
days of Frere’s return to England a telegram reached London 
with the news that on 5 June the Sultan had signed the treaty, 
and ‘“‘the slave market at Zanzibar was closed for ever.” 

In thus acting, Frere applied the principle upon which he had 
insisted at Bombay. So long as the Empire was governed from 
London, and India from Calcutta, an Imperial Civil Servant 
must be allowed a margin of discretion by his official superiors. 
In this case the claim was recognized, and Frere’s service was 
rewarded by the grant of a Privy Councillorship, the freedom of 
the City of London, and an honorary LL.D. of Cambridge.* 

The visit of the Prince of Wales to India was an event of 
considerable political importance, since it prepared the way for 
the proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of India at 
Delhi on rx January, 1877. When, in 1875, the visit was 
announced, Frere’s exceptional knowledge of the peoples of 
India and their customs caused him to be chosen, with general 
approval, to direct and control the necessary arrangements. It 

1 Oxford had conferred a similar distinction upon him at an earlier date. 
‘He had received the G.C.S.I. on the recommendation of Sir Charles Wood, 
Secretary of State for India, on leaving Bombay. 
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was an arduous task. Delicate questions were involved in the 
ceremonious intercourse of the Heir Apparent with feudatory 
Princes who varied in their dignities and relationships to the 
Government of India. The customary exchange of presents was 
a matter which required careful handling ; and there was the 
thorny question of the apportionment of expenses as between 
the Imperial and the Indian Governments. Moreover, in view 
of the recent assassination of the Viceroy,1 much anxiety was 
felt in regard to the personal safety of the Prince. 

Frere was given a free hand. ‘‘ He drew up a plan of the tour, 
communicated with the authorities at the places to be visited, 
and was consulted, or referred to, as to all the arrangements, 
great or small, which had to be made.”? In the event, the 
Prince’s visit, as a high official wrote from India, was, “‘ from 
first to last, beyond all expectation successful ’’: and the general 
feeling of relief and satisfaction in England found expression 
in a special service of thanksgiving, held in Westminster Abbey. 

Frere’s skill and care were freely recognized. The Prime 
Minister, Lord Beaconsfield, gave him the choice of a baronetcy 
or a G.C.B. He chose the former, but both honours were con- 
ferred upon him by the Queen. But he gained more than this. 
In the close intercourse of travel he won in a marked degree 
the esteem and regard of the Prince who, in his brief reign as 
Edward VII, was destined to reveal himself a master of statesman- 
ship. From this time onward Frere received much personal kind- 
ness from Queen Victoria and the Prince of Wales—a kindness 
which, after his death,was continued to Lady Frereand his children. 

While in India, Frere gave advice to Lord Salisbury (Secretary 
for India) and Lord Beaconsfield on Indian affairs. In a letter 
to the former of 3 March, 1876, he deals with the Central Asian 
policy advocated previously in his “‘ Letter to Sir John Kaye ” 
of 12 June, 1874—a document circulated for the information 
of the Government of India. The letter, being written on the 
spot, contains a mature as well as a frank expression of the policy 
for which Mr. Gladstone, in ignorance of its real character, 
denounced him, three years later, in the Midlothian speeches. 

In the first place Frere urged that more power and informa- 
tion should be given to the Punjab authorities by the Government 
of India. He protested in particular against ‘‘ the constant 
inculcation of a non-interference and know-nothing policy, the 
standing orders to frontier officers, the spirit of the orders being 
to turn their backs and shut their eyes and ears to all beyond 
the frontier, and the prohibition of using the most obvious 
means of getting information; all these have borne fruit, and 

1 Lord Mayo, in 1872: by a fanatic. . « SLife, Il,-p.-126, 
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very little of real diplomatic utility seems known of events, 
persons, motives, or parties beyond our border.” } 

He found that Sher Ali, the Amir of Afghanistan; was more 
bitterly hostile to England than he had supposed ; and he wrote 
to Lord Salisbury a full and precise account of the course which 
he believed that the new Viceroy, Lord Lytton,? ought to pursue 
in view of this later information. Frere’s proposals were based 
upon the “supposition that the objects H.M. Government have 
in view are not to quarrel with the Amir of Kabul, but to be on 
the best possible terms with him, using the Afghans as a ‘ buffer’ 
to avoid immediate contact between our frontier and the Russian 
frontier as long as possible, and to prevent throwing on to the 
Russian side in Central Asiatic politics such near neighbours of 
our own as the Afghans are.’’ On this supposition Frere recom- 
mended that (1) a qualified envoy should be maintained at 
Kabul, and (2) a clear understanding between the Amir and the 
Viceroy should be established as to what each party really 
wanted. The purpose of (I) was to revise the machinery of 
diplomatic intercourse between the Government of India and 
the Amir. The diplomatic incognito of agents with half-know- 
ledge was to be replaced by a carefully-selected officer, who 
would be the permanent and recognized representative of the 
British Government ; and, as such, have all the attributes of a 
representative of the Crown in the Foreign Courts of Europe, 
and the entire confidence of his official superiors. To realize (2) 
the new position was to be communicated to the Amir. If 
there was a cordial response, then the necessary arrangements 
should be made without delay. If the Amir was disinclined to 
improve his relations with us, then, Frere wrote, “we must 
look for alliances and influences elsewhere than at Kabul; we 
must seek them in Khelat, at Kandahar, Herat, and in Persia, 
and I should lose no time in looking out for them.” 

If the envoy was accepted, then he should be accompanied 
by a carefully-chosen and adequate staff, and instructed to show 
perfect frankness. The Amir knows that it is ‘ humbug” to 
say “‘that the Russians are our good friends, and have no 
design beyond the protection of their own frontier and the ex- 
tension of civilization and commerce ; that we are not the least 
disturbed by their advance, etc., etc.’”’ It would be much better 
(Frere thought) to say simply: ‘‘ We do not desire to advance 
our frontier, but are a weak power between you two strong ones. 
If we are convinced of your hostility, therefore, we shall be 
compelled in self-defence to use all our resources against you, 
and no foreign assistance can help you against us.” 

1 Life, II, p. 145. 2 Succeeded Lord Northbrook in 1876, 
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This was Frere’s Central Asian policy. The principles of good- 
neighbourship and “ open diplomacy,” on which it was based, 
are recognized to-day as those by which the intercourse of nations 
must be governed ifthe peace of the worldistobeattained. But 
it must be remembered that Frere himself had nothing to do 
with the military or administrative decisions by which it was 
sought to put this policy into effect ; and that even his official con- 
nection with the Government of India terminated a year later on 
his retirement from the India Council at the beginning of 1877. 

Apart from these official employments, Frere was now a con- 
spicuous figure in the life of the period. He was President of 
the Royal Asiatic Society and a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and he spoke and wrote with authority upon India and the 
Near East. His advocacy was eagerly sought, and readily given, 
for the promotion of philanthropic and scientific enterprises of 
allkinds. Hewas requested by the Khedive Ismail to go to Egypt 
as Inspecteur-Controlleur of the Railways. This offer he declined, 
but on his recommendation General Marriott wasappointed. It 
was rumoured that his services would be required to assist in 
the settlement of Balkan affairs. It was suggested that he should 
be sent to Constantinople to advise the Sultan in the execution 
of the administrative reforms which were being pressed upon the 
Turkish Government by the European Powers. Probably nothing 
but the rule—broken once only in the hurried appointment of - 
Lawrence in 1863—that a member of the Indian Civil Service 
was ineligible, prevented him from becoming Viceroy of India. 

_At the same time Frere found opportunity for acts of personal 
kindness. Florence Nightingale and David Livingstone both 
benefited by his good offices. He supported the former in her 
efforts for sanitary reform in India, and secured a grant from the 
Queen’s Bounty for the children of the latter. Later on, when, 
in January, 1874, the news of Livingstone’s death reached 
England, it was through Frere’s efforts that England’s debt to 
the missionary-pioneer was recognized by burial in Westminster 
Abbey at the public cost, and a pension for his children. 

Early in September, 1876, Frere attended the International 
African Conference held at Brussels under the presidency of 
King Leopold; and later on he went to Birk Hall near 
Ballater, which had been lent by the Prince of Wales, It 
was here that Frere received the unexpected letter from 
the Colonial Secretary, Lord Carnarvon, which led him, after 
a career of almost unbroken prosperity, to thwarted efforts in 
South Africa, to “‘much undeserved but transient obloquy,”’ 2 
and to a premature grave. 


1 Lord Milner, in 1906. 


CHAPTER V 
SOUTH AFRICA 


TJ HE situation in South Africa which led Lord Carnarvon 
to choose Frere as the new Governor of the Cape and 
High Commissioner was one of exceptional difficulty. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century the Imperial Government, in 
view of the burden of recurring native wars and the supposed 
poverty of the country in natural resources, determined to limit 
its responsibilities by a policy of non-intervention. The inde- 
pendence of the emigrant Boers in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Sovereignty was recognized on the terms embodied in the 
respective Conventions of 1852 and 1854 ; and protective alliances 
with native chiefs outside British territory were modified or 
terminated. Sir George Grey, who was Governor of the Cape 
Colony from 1854 to 1862, warned the Imperial Government 
that this policy would fail to effect the purpose required, and 
that the conclusions upon which it was based were erroneous. 
He condemned it, among other grounds, more especially because 
it placed the European settlers under separate Governments ; 
whereas, in view of the fact that they were outnumbered many 
times over by turbulent and uncivilized native peoples, it was 
necessary above all things that they should be united. Grey’s 
protest was disregarded ; and when he took steps to reunite 
the Republics with the British Colonies in a federal system under 
the British Crown, he was censured for disobedience and recalled. 
Eventually he was allowed to remain at his post on the distinct 
understanding that he abandoned his federation policy. 

None the less, Sir George Grey was proved to have been right. 
More than this, the same man, Lord Carnarvon, who as Under- 
Secretary, and owing to the ill-health of his chief, Sir E. B. 
Lytton, virtual head of the Colonial Office in 1858, had recalled 
Grey, was destined by a strange political nemesis to endeavour 
unsuccessfully fifteen years later to put Grey’s policy into effect. 
In 1870 diamonds were discovered in the desert north of the 
Cape Colony, and within the territory assigned to the Orange 
Free State. The British authorities believed that the district 
in question belonged to a native chief, Waterboer ; and having 
obtained a formal cession of this district from him, they annexed 
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the Diamond Fields under the style of the province of Griqualand 
West. This action, perfectly reasonable in itself, since the 
Paramount Power was the most suitable authority to administer 
a large mining community, brought the non-intervention policy 
to an end. Both the Transvaal and the Free State protested 
against the annexation of the Diamond Fields as a violation 
of the Conventions ; and it was found afterwards that the actual 
country of the Diamond Fields did not belong to Waterboer 
at all, but to the Free State. These demands were met by giving 
the Transvaal a rather larger strip of territory on its south-west 
border, and by the payment of a monetary compensation to 
the Free State. 

But apart from these conflicts with the Republics, the develop- 
ment of the diamond mines at Kimberley produced one special 
result which was wholly injurious. Large numbers of natives, 
coming from all parts of South Africa, were employed as manual 
labourers ; and these natives were allowed to purchase fire-arms 
with the wages which they earned. Both the two Republics and - 
the Cape Colony and Natal had laws which prohibited the indis- 
criminate sale of fire-arms to natives, and regulated the posses- 
sion of these weapons by the natives within their respective 
territories ; but there was no central authority to co-ordinate 
the administration of these laws, or to see that they were uni- 
formly enforced. Thus Natal, with a European population of 
only 1I5,000-20,000 and a native population of over 300,000, 
found that in spite of its necessarily strict regulations, one of 
its native tribes had got fire-arms: and this tribe, when ordered 
to register their guns, refused to do so. By the end of 1875 
it was estimated that 200,000 natives had bought guns of various 
types by means of their Kimberley earnings. The possession 
of these fire-arms had not only increased the fighting capacity 
of the natives as a whole, but led them to believe that. if they 
chose, they could drive the white men into the sea. More than 
this, as the result of the application of the non-intervention 
policy to the great mass of the native population outside British 
territory, Cetywayo, the Zulu king, had been able, by converting 
the adult males of his tribe into a man-slaying machine, to build 
up a formidable army, the possession of which inspired him to 
emulate the murderous achievements of his grandsire, Tshaka. 

iG fee s ae state of affairs Lord Carnarvon, who 
,, ry when Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 

‘ ment was formed in 1874, endeavoured to apply the remedy of 
*] Sir George Grey and create a Central Government for South 
' Africa. After sending Mr. J. A. Froude on a preliminary visit of 
inquiry (August, 1874-January, 1875), he proposed in a despatch 
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to Sir Henry Barkly, the High Commissioner, of 4 May, 1875, 
that a conference of delegates from the Colonies and States 
should be held to discuss the situation, and, if they thought it 
desirable, to proceed with the constitution of a federal union. 
The proposal encountered the determined opposition of the Cape 
Government,! of which Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Molteno was 
Prime Minister; but Mr. Froude, who returned to the Cape 
just three weeks after the despatch had arrived, elicited a large 
measure of support for Lord Carnarvon’s policy, especially 
among the chief centres of British population. As the result 
of Mr. Froude’s advocacy, the question was brought before the 


Cape Parliament again at a special session held in November ; 


and although the refusal of the Government to take part in 


the Conference was approved by a majority of 36 to 22 in the 


Assembly, it was condemned in the Legislative Council by 9 


-yotes to 6.2 Outside the Cape Colony, however, Natal and 
- Griqualand West were in favour of Confederation, the Orange 


Free State had discussed the proposal in a friendly spirit, and 
the Transvaal alone was distinctly hostile to union—an attitude 


which it maintained up to, and after, the great South African 
— War of 1899-1902. 


In these circumstances Lord Carnarvon determined to proceed. 
In August of the following year, 1876, an informal conference 
of South African statesmen was held at the Colonial Office, 
under Lord Carnarvon’s chairmanship, to consider further the 
Confederation proposals which he had placed before the Govern- 
ments of the Colonies and Republics in the preceding year.’ 
And while this conference was being held, an event occurred 
in South Africa which emphasized the urgent need for an ad- 
ministrative union of the European States. In August, Secocoeni, 
the confederate of Cetywayo, defeated the Boers under President 
Burgers. This revolt was followed by a further manifestation 
of native unrest. In November, Cetywayo himself repudiated 
the promises of reform which he had made to the British Govern- 
ment on his coronation only three years before, and insolently 
defied the Government of Natal.4 The revolt of Secocoeni was 
especially grave. It showed, in the words used by Mr. Paterson, 
the leader of the Eastern Province members in the Cape Parlia- 
ment, at a deputation of South African merchants received by 
Lord Carnarvon at the Colonial Office on 26 October, ““ how 

1 The Cape Colony had obtained “ responsible government ”’ just three 
years before—in 1872. 

a3 CT SOO; 

$C, 1244, 1399, and 1732 (1875-77) for the full story. 

«C. 1748, pp. 198-9 and p. 215 (1877). Also see C. 2222, Memor- 


andum in Frere’s despatch of 10 December, 1878 (1879). 
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very slender is the plank between us and the great deep of 
savagery and barbarism in South Africa ; and that if the rent 
is made a little larger... some of the fairest portions of 
South Africa will very soon be the scenes of destruction and deso- 
lation... . In proportion as the Republic may be compelled 
to give way to the Zulu chief, to that same extent the whole 
fabric of European prestige at the same time will give way . . . 
[before] the tremendous pressure of a barbarous chief who can 
command 40,000 men.” + 

To realize the full meaning of this statement, it must be remem- 
bered how few and scattered were the European communities 
at this time established in South Africa. The Cape Colony 
held the majority of the European population, but even here 
there were 500,000 natives and coloured people to 220,000 
settlers of Dutch and British descent. In Natal there were 
some 25,000 Europeans to 300,000 natives; and of these latter 
the majority were of the same race as the formidable Zulu tribe 
on its northern border, over which Cetywayo ruled. In the 
Transvaal there were 35,000 Europeans to 350,000 natives; and 
in the Free State 40,000 Boers and British lived by the side 
of twice as many natives. In all there were some 320,000 
Europeans scattered over an area larger than France and Ger- 
many, with 1,200,000 natives within, and 2,000,000 without, 
the borders of their States. 

To meet this growing danger of native insubordination, Lord 
Carnarvon took two important decisions: (1) to bring the 
Transvaal under direct British rule, and (2) to appoint Frere 
_ to South Africa. 

“I propose to send out,’ he wrote on 20 September (x 
to Lord Beaconsfield, “by the mail of Friday ‘Sir Tee 
Shepstone * . . . with a secret despatch empowering him to 
take over the Transvaal Government and country, and to become 
the first English Governor—if circumstances on his arrival 
render this in any way possible. ... There is every reason 
for it. . . to prevent a great South African war which—if there 
is any want of decision at Home or on the spot—will be the con- 
sequence.” : And in a further letter of 15 October, he connects 
this step directly with Confederation and the Secocoeni revolt. 
pee ee Moo keer ic pe African merchants to Lord Carnarvon 


* Shepstone, who was head of the Native Affairs D 
“ee ben bce tie etna irs Department of Natal, 
ee pie he informal conference as the representative of that 
* Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, Vol. VI, pp. 414-5 
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“Under these circumstances I am preparing a permissive bill 
(the South Africa Act, 1877), . . .” he tells the Prime Minister : 
and asks for his concurrence, upon obtaining which he will 
proceed at once.} ; 

Two days before—on 13 October (1876)—he wrote to ask 
Frere to go to South Africa ‘‘ nominally as Governor, but really 
as the statesman . . . most capable of carrying my scheme of 
Confederation into effect .. .,” and afterwards “as the first 
Governor-General of the South African Dominion.” 

In accepting the appointment, Frere wrote that he would 
“not have cared for the ordinary current duties of Governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope, but a special duty I should look on 
in a different light; and there are few things which I should 
personally like better than to be associated in any way with 
such a great policy as yours in South Africa, entering as I do 
into the Imperial importance of your masterly scheme, and being 
deeply interested personally from old Indian and African 
associations in such work.”’ 2 

The powers necessary for the annexation of the Transvaal 
were furnished to Shepstone in a dormant commission, issued 
at a Privy Council held at Balmoral, and dated 5 October, 1876. 

The Enabling Bill was revised in the course of the next six 
months by Lord Carnarvon, and then passed through the Imperial 
Parliament. In the revision of the original draft the amend- 
ments desired by the Governments of the Cape Colony and 
Natal were incorporated into the Bill, and the measure, as the 
South Africa Act, 1877, received the Royal assent on 13 August, 
1877. 

These two instruments—Shepstone’s dormant commission and 
the South Africa Act, 1877—embody the policy which Frere 
was appointed to put into effect in South Africa, as the repre- 
sentative of the Imperial Government. It was, of course, Lord 
Carnarvon’s policy, and, in virtue of being approved by the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet, it was also the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was fixed and determined six months 
before Frere set foot in the Cape Colony, and for this policy, as 
a policy, Frere had absolutely no responsibility. He was charged 
with the execution of the policy, subject to further instructions 
from the Secretary of State and to the favourable or unfavourable 
development of affairs in South Africa. To cover the wide 


1 Ibid. 

2 Private Papers of Major Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., D.S.O.: but many 
letters (including these two) have been published in Martineau’s Life of 
Frere. All letters, etc., cited in the sequel, if not otherwise acknowledged, 
are taken direct from the Frere Papers. 
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field of contingency comprised in this last modifying factor, 
he was furnished by his commission with exceptional and ample 
powers for dealing with the native South African peoples— 
powers which were obviously intended to permit him to act 
largely at his own discretion, and so to avoid the delay and 
inconvenience implicit in constant references home for specific 
instructions. 

The situation in South Africa with which Frere was chosen 
to deal by Lord Carnarvon, although full of difficulties, con- 
tained some favourable elements. It has been customary among 
historians to represent Lord Carnarvon as a statesman who, 
disregarding local advice and experience, endeavoured to force 
a premature union upon the European States of South Africa. 
The explanation of so erroneous a conclusion is to be found in 
part, no doubt, in the fact that the Blue Books which give the 
text of the South Africa Act, and the official correspondence 
and accounts of the circumstances by which the Act was pre- 
ceded, are now out of print, and presumably they never received 
the attention necessary to master their contents.1_ Be this as 
it may, this adverse judgment of Lord Carnarvon’s action is 
contrary to the evidence furnished by the official records. From 
these it appears that in the two years (1875-77) in which the 
proposals embodied in the South Africa Act, 1877, were under 
discussion, Lord Carnarvon did everything possible to utilize 
South African experience; that in the final draft in particular 
he met the objections, and satisfied the proposals, of the Cape 
(Molteno) Ministry, and that the Act itself was a statesmanlike 
measure, which, in respect of more than one contentious question, 
anticipated the solutions adopted by the National South African 
Convention of 1908-9 in framing the Act of Union of 1909. 

There is even less foundation, in fact, for the judgment that 
Lord Carnarvon’s action was premature. At the time in ques- 
tion (1875-79) the administrative union of the British Colonies 
and the Dutch Republics was the one measure which, humanly 
speaking, could have enabled the colonists of Dutch and British 
origin to abandon their mutual jealousy, and thereby co-operate 
in achieving the economic and political development of the 
sub-continent by peaceable means. In his letter to Frere of 13 
October, 1876 (quoted above), Lord Carnarvon pointed out that 
the “war between the Transvaal Republic and the natives,” 
besides revealing the breakdown of the Republican Government, 
had produced the effect of “rapidly ripening all South African 
policy ’’; and on this and other grounds he estimated that 
“two years’ would suffice “‘ for the work of confederating and 

1 They are C. 1244, C. 1399, and C. 1732; 
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consolidating the confederated States.” After this had been 
accomplished, Frere was to be free to decide whether he would 
return home, or remain in South Africa as the first Governor- 
General. It has been the custom to characterize this as an 
egregiously optimistic forecast. In point of fact, when South 
African union was at length achieved in 1908-9, six months 
sufficed to bring into operation the determining measures. The 
compelling force then was the impossibility of apportioning the 
through railway traffic to the Rand as between the Cape Colony, 
Natal, and Delagoa Bay. No one can maintain that the fear 
of a general rising of the natives, which was the compelling 
force in 1876, was not at least as powerful as the necessity for 
placing the railways under a single administration, which did, 
in fact, bring about union in 1908-9. And more than this, 
one very competent judge of South African affairs, Lord Milner, 
held, and expressed, the opinion that the efforts then made 
(i.e. I907-8) to unite the South African Colonies under a central 
administration were premature. 

Two events prevented the realization of Lord Carnarvon’s 
forecast : first, the wholly unexpected outbreak of a serious native 
rising on the eastern frontier of the Cape Colony, within six 
months of Frere’s arrival at Cape Town ; and, second, the sudden 
reversal of its South African policy by the Imperial Government. 
Of these, the first involved a delay of twelve months in the active 
prosecution by Frere of the measures preliminary to Confedera- 
tion. It was a serious, but not fatal, obstacle, and, as the sequel 
will show, it was surmounted successfully by Frere. The second 
wrecked the entire fabric of constructive statesmanship, the 
foundations of which Lord Carnarvon had laid, and Frere had 
built up with infinite care and skill. This second and deter- 
mining obstacle was one which no British Cabinet Minister could 
have anticipated ; because to have anticipated it would have 

been tantamount to admitting that he had no confidence in the 
loyalty of his colleagues. How this strange and unexpected 
reversal of policy did come about will be disclosed at length 
in the following pages. Here it will suffice to repeat the words 
which I used in 1894 to describe the action of the Beaconsfield 
Cabinet in thus reversing their South African policy in 1878: 
“ The Imperial Government had put its hand to the plough and 
looked back.’ This characterization was presumably correct ; 


1 For the facts see Chap. xx. of Vol. II of The Reconstruction of the New 
Colonies under Lord Milner. (By the writer. Kegan Paul, 1913.) 

2 In lectures delivered for the Cornwall County Council and Oxford 
Extension Delegates during the winter months of 1894-5. Printed at 
p. 176 of South Africa: A Study, etc. 2nd ed., 1897. 
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since it was endorsed by (the late) Lord Salisbury, himself a 
member of the Beaconsfield Cabinet at the time in question, 
when, as Prime Minister, in speaking in the House of Lords 
after the great South African War had broken out, he assured 
his countrymen that this time the Imperial Government, having 
put their hand to the plough, would not look back. 

In the event Frere’s first two years of office, assigned by Lord 
Carnarvon to the constitution of the South African Confedera- 
tion, were absorbed in the primary task of establishing the 
supremacy of the Europeans in South Africa by force of arms. 
While Frere was engaged in this task, which he accomplished 
successfully, the Cabinet’s reversal of policy took place. If 
Cetywayo and the Boer malcontents had reversed their aims 
in deference to the views of the Imperial Government, Frere 
would have been able to bring his action into line with the 
changed views of the Imperial Government. Naturally neither 
the Zulu king nor the Boer leaders showed themselves thus 
complaisant. On the contrary, the action of both became in- 
creasingly hostile, and the danger of ‘‘ the great South African 
War,” to avert which Lord Carnarvon had framed his measures 
in 1876, grew more menacing with every week that passed. 
Thus, when Frere received a tardy and inconsistent intimation 
of the Cabinet’s change of policy, he was faced with two alter- 
natives—to carry out the original policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, or to expose Natal and the Transvaal, and probably the 
remaining European communities in South Africa, to the dangers 
of a general rising of the natives, headed by the Zulu king. 
Frere chose the first course, and by the destruction of the Zulu 
military system the supremacy of the Europeans was once and 
for all established over the natives of South Africa. 

In normal circumstances Frere, in thus acting, would have 
secured the approval of the Government and people of the 
United Kingdom. As it was, however, a fortuitous event, the 
military disaster of Isandhlwana, caused the Beaconsfield Cabinet 
such extreme embarrassment that, losing all sense of proportion, 
they not only censured Frere for his technical disobedience, but 
took the administration of Natal, Zululand, and the Transvaal 
out of his hands, and placed them in those of Lord Wolseley. 
The result of this grave administrative error was to divide the 
field of the High Commissionership at the very moment when it 
was essential that the execution of British policy in all the Euro- 
pean States and native territories should be in the hands of one 


. man. 


The situation in South Africa which at the end of 1879 made 
this concentration of British authority essential, was analogous 
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to that which arose in North America after the menace of French 
military power had been removed by the conquest of Canada 
in 1760. The fundamental obstacle to European solidarity in 
South Africa was the incompatibility of the Dutch and British 
settlers, but prior to 1879 the effect of this incompatibility had 
been lessened materially by the common and insistent danger 
presented by the existence of a vast and warlike native popula- 
tion. In 1876 this danger constituted a powerful motive for 
, union, as Lord Carnarvon had perceived. With the destruction 
\of the Zulu army, and the reduction of Secocoeni in 1879, this 
unifying factor disappeared ; and in its absence there developed 
a naked political rivalry between the settlers of Dutch and British 
origin, which increased in intensity until it culminated in the 
great South African War of 1899-1902. The records of what 
Frere actually accomplished in the way of winning the confidence 
of the Dutch in the Cape Colony, and of establishing friendly 
relations with the Boers in the Transvaal, justify the belief that 
he would have surmounted the difficulties of this new situation, 
if he had not been shorn of his authority and deprived of the 
support of the Imperial Government. As it was, when at length, 
in June, 1879, Frere was free to apply himself to the adminis- 
trative measures required to give effect to the South Africa 
Act, the Beaconsfield Cabinet had already taken the decisions 
which, in the compendious phrase of Queen Victoria, would 
\ “upset everything’ in South Africa. Thus at the moment 
‘\ when success was within sight, the progress towards Confederation 
already achieved by Frere was nullified by the action of the 
Picoerial Government, and nullified, too, by measures which 
‘exasperated the British-minded population, and encouraged the 
Dutch nationalists to substitute for a federal union under the 
British Crown the conception of a Dutch solidarity sufficient to 
ensure to the settlers of this nationality, and not to the British 
Government, the power to determine not only the form, but the 
flag, of any administrative union that the European States of 
South Africa might see fit to adopt. 

Frere was in South Africa only three years and a half (31 March, 
1877-15 September, 1880). But this period was so crowded with 
events, and the actions both of Frere himself and of the Govern- 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield were so complicated by hitherto imper- 
fectly revealed issues, that without something in the nature of 
an explanatory chart the reader would find himself lost in a 
labyrinth of detailed evidence. The hope that these remarks 
may help to guide him through this labyrinth is the justification 
for their appearance. 

1 See forward, p. 278. 


CHAPTER VI 


FRERE IN THE CAPE COLONY 
(31 Marcu, 1877, TO JUNE, 1878) 


N his conditional acceptance of Lord Carnarvon’s offer on 
I 18 October, 1876, Frere inquired what financial provision 
would be made to enable him to discharge with a becoming 
dignity the duties of the Cape appointment in the exceptional 
circumstances of the time. 

“T have always understood,” he wrote, “ that the expenses 
of the Government of the Cape are very heavy in proportion 
to the salary. How far this may be the case I cannot, of course, 
tell; but I should not be willing to undertake any post of the 
kind unless I were certain it could be efficiently and worthily 
filled. And having little private fortune of my own, I should 
have to make sure, before deciding, that the means at command 
were sufficient to provide everything necessary to maintain the 
dignity of such a position. 

“Also it strikes me that at a transition period such as you 
anticipate, the unavoidable calls upon the salary of the Governor 
would be greatly increased beyond their ordinary amount.” 

And as regards the period of his employment he wrote: 

“ Family reasons would make it difficult for me to undertake 
any duty which would keep me for an indefinite time away 
from home, but definite special work such as you appear to 
contemplate would be different ; and you will, I know, pardon 
my thus frankly entering into so many personal details, and will 
need no assurance from me of my own great interest in any 
such work which Her Majesty’s Government might see fit to 
entrust to me.” 

Frere’s appointment to South Africa was announced publicly 
at the end of November, but the remuneration which he was to 
receive was not settled until two months later. The Colonial 
Office then agreed that in addition to a salary of £5,000, as 
Governor of the Cape, Frere should be paid £2,000 per annum 
to defray the special expenses of the High Commission during 
the first two years of office. This arrangement was communicated 
formally in a letter of 17 February, 1877, addressed to him by 
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Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Herbert, the Permanent Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies. 

The fact that Frere should have told Lord Carnarvon thus 
frankly, and in the very first letter which he wrote to him, that 
his means did not permit of his accepting the appointment, 
unless special financial provision could be made to cover his 
official expenses, is significant in view of the sequel. The Beacons- 
field Government proposed to cut off the additional {2,000 after 
the appointment of Lord Wolseley had been made in May, 
1878, but withdrew the proposal in the face of Frere’s protest. 
The Gladstone Government, upon taking office in April, 1880, 
did, in fact, withdraw the £2,000, while at the same time deciding 
that Frere was not to be recalled. Apart from this extraordinary 
illiberality, the provision for Frere’s personal staff was made 
on a scale so parsimonious, that in the event a great part of 
the secretarial work had to be done by Lady Frere and his 
daughters. 

The public announcement of the Cape appointment was 
followed by Frere’s resignation of his seat on the India Council, 
and he sailed for South Africa, with Lady Frere and his four 
daughters, on 9 March, 1877. He arrived at Cape Town on 31 
March, and a few days later the retiring Governor and High 
Commissioner, Sir Henry Barkly, embarked for England. 

On 12 April, Shepstone, acting in entire independence of 
Frere, proclaimed the Transvaal a British possession. To say 
that the annexation was effected peaceably is to under-state 
the facts. Shepstone had ridden throughthe Transvaal to 
‘Pretoria three months before with an escort of twenty-five 
Natal Mounted Police. The Boers were divided into hostile 
factions, and refused to pay taxes to the (Republican) Govern- 
ment. There was no revenue to meet the interest on a con- 
siderable public debt ; the Treasury held 12s. 6d. for adminis- 
trative expenses; contracts and salaries were unpaid, and the 
gaols emptied of the prisoners, for whom no food could be pro- 
vided. Secocoeni remained unsubdued, and Cetywayo had 
assembled his impis on the south-eastern border. Shepstone 
had consulted President Burgers and the Executive of the 
Republic in all the arrangements. The draft of the Proclamation 
was submitted to Burgers and amended as he had suggested, 
and the formal protest against the annexation was similarly 
communicated to Shepstone by Burgers. 

To understand Frere’s administrative relations with the Home 
Government during his High Commissionership, it must be 
remembered that direct telegraphic communication between 
England and South Africa was not established until two and 
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a half years after his arrival; and that until this was done— 
on 25 December, 1879-—a period of from six to nine weeks * 
was required for an exchange of letters and despatches between 
himself and the Secretary of State. Internal communication 
was relatively more tardy. Telegraphic communication between 
Cape Town and Pretoria and Maritzburg (via Kimberley) was 
not established until the end of November, 1878. Beyond the 
Cape Colony, with the exception of the immediate neighbourhood 
of the four or five chief towns, there were no roads, and the mail- 
carts travelled as best they could over the tracks by which the 
great ox-wagons ploughed their way across rivers and uplands. 
The railway, which now runs from Cape Town into the Congo, 
had been carried then only 100 miles northward, to Worcester. 

The news of Shepstone’s action first came to Frere by a press 
message, telegraphed on from Kimberley, on 16 April, but the 
official report, with a copy of the Proclamation, did not reach 
him until the 30th. Shepstone communicated directly with the 
Secretary of State, and Frere, apart from seeing these com- 
munications as they passed through his hands under “ flying 
seal,’ and advising upon them so far as their contents came 
within the field of the High Commission, took little part in the 
administration of the Transvaal until he visited Natal in the 
closing months of 1878, and the Transvaal itself in April, 1879. 
The annexation, in his own words, “‘ was an act which in no way 
originated with me, over which I had no control, and with which 
I was only subsequently incidentally connected. ... It wasa 
great question then, as now, whether the annexation was justifi- 
able.”’? In private conversation he expressed the opinion that 
it would have been better to wait a little, until the Transvaal 
“fell like a ripe plum into the hand ”’ of England. His action 
at Sattara showed how reluctant he was to countenance any — 
forcible derogation of the covenanted rights which a State held 
from the British Government: and he may have questioned 
whether it would not have been better to face the danger of a 
Zulu invasion of the Republic and a general rising of the natives, 
than to provide the Dutch in South Africa with even a technical 8 
ground for an accusation of bad faith. 

On the other hand, Shepstone, having regard to Lord Carnar- 


* The time varied with Frere’s place of residence, i.e. Cape Town 
Maritzburg, or Pretoria; and despatches could be poleeraphel to St. 
Vincent and carried by steamer to the Cape. This latter course saved 
about a week either way. At the end of 1878 telegraphic communication 
between Cape Town and Natal saved another five days or a week 
; es ee Century for February, 1881 

It was only “ technical,”’ since En land as Paramoun i 
Africa had claimed, and exercised, for over twenty Stabe i 
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von’s objects, had sufficient reasons for acting when he did. 
The revolt of Secocoeni had brought the Republican Government 
to a condition of abject impotency. In these straits the Boers 
were seeking assistance from Continental Europe, and as Special 
Commissioner he “had no reason to doubt that, if England 
declined to interfere, Germany would be induced to undertake 
the protection of the Transvaal.” 1 The situation was the same 
as that which had caused the British Government to occupy 
Natal in 1842, except that in this earlier case the protection 
of Holland had been actually accepted by the Boers.2 England, 
as the Power which had sacrificed life and treasure for more 
than half a century in the protection of the European settlers 
in South Africa, was amply justified, therefore, in taking a step 
necessary to maintain her position as Paramount Power. Even 
more imperative was the reason furnished by the action of the 
Zulu chief. A week before the Proclamation was issued, it 
was reported to Shepstone at Pretoria, that the Zulu impis 
were massed on the Transvaal border. Shepstone’s messenger, 
telling Cetywayo that he must disband his army, since the 
country would be placed at once under British sovereignty, 
was only just in time. “I thank my father Sompseu [Sir T. 
Shepstone] for his message,” Cetywayo replied. ‘I am glad 
that he has sent it, because the Dutch have tired me out, and 
I intended to fight them once, and once only, and to drive them 
over the Vaal. ... In the reign of my father, Umpanda, the 
Boers were constantly moving their boundary further into my 
country. Since his death the same thing has been done. I 
had, therefore, determined to end it once for all.’’? 

Frere at once perceived that the annexation would affect 
the prospects of Confederation adversely as well as favourably. 
In the letters which he wrote to Lord Carnarvon immediately 
after the news had reached him, while urging that Shepstone 
must have a free hand, he said “‘ that he had already seen enough 
to be sure that it would require great care to prevent the whole 
Dutch section of the population feeling deeply on the subject.” 


intervene in the administration of the two Republics, when such inter- 
vention was necessary to secure the peace and good government of South 
Africa as a whole. 

1 Letter of Frere to Mr. J. M. Maclean, 22 April, 1881. 

2 The first permanent European settlement in Natal was made by 
Englishmen. Later Natal was occupied by the emigrant Boers, and 
subsequently, as stated above, it became a British possession. 

* Cetywayo and his White Neighbours, ch. iii. By Sir Rider Haggard, 
who, as a member of Shepstone’s staff, was fully informed. The facts 
are also contained in C. 1883. See also “Note on the Annexation of 
the Transvaal,”’ etc., p. 337. 
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And on 22 May he sent an analysis of the resultant situation 
—the first of the long series of penetrating apergus by which, 
in his weekly private letters to the Secretary of State and the 
Permanent Under-Secretary of the Colonial Office, he furnished 
the Home Government with an almost continuous record of 
the varying phases of South African affairs. ; 

“ There could be no doubt that the annexation,” he wrote, 
‘had materially affected the position of all parties, if parties 
they could be called, with regard to Confederation.” It had 
‘immensely strengthened ”’ the supporters of the policy ; but 
‘it had at the same time startled and alarmed both classes of 
the Dutch, the Afrikanders and Neologians who sympathized 
with Burgers in his dream of a great anti-English South Africa. 
These men see an end of their dreams. It has had a similar 
effect for a time only, and in a similar degree, on the old orthodox 
Dutch party, who are not really more anti-English than French 
Canadians or Welsh farmers. .. .” 

And, what was to prove of more immediate importance, the 
change of flag in the Transvaal made it no longer possible for 
Natal to pursue its hitherto successful, but dangerous policy 
of employing the long-standing enmity between the Zulus and 
the Boers to secure for herself immunity from Zulu aggression. 
Now that Natal and the Transvaal were both alike British 
territory, there was no reason why Cetywayo, if he failed 
to obtain from the new Transvaal Government the borderland 
which he had claimed from the Republic, should not launch his 
impis against the nearer and weaker of the two. Indeed, there 
was excellent ground for preferring Natal ; since there two-thirds 
of the native population were members of his tribe, and, as 
such, might be relied upon to join his impis, if once they had 
swept victoriously across the Tugela. 

The settlement of the Zulu claim against the Transvaal was, 
therefore, a matter of urgent importance. To effect this object, 
and at the same time advise the Colonial Secretary on the changes 
in the constitution of Natal then impending, Frere intended to 
visit this Colony and the Transvaal in the following September : 
ie. directly the adjournment of the Cape Parliament should 
permit him to leave the Colony. 

Apart from the Zulu border dispute, his presence in the Trans- 
vaal was required by the action of the malcontent Boers. In 
spite of the arrangements made by Shepstone with Burgers, a 
deputation (Kruger, Pretorius, and Jorissen) proceeded to Eng- 
land, where the demand for the restoration of the Republic 
was formally advanced, and no less formally refused by Lord 
Carnarvon. This was followed, on the return of Kruger and his 
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associates, by the formation in the Transvaal of a “ People’s ” 
Committee, pledged to organize and maintain resistance to the 
new Government. 

Before, however, Frere could give effect to this intention, 

the storm of native revolt broke out—and in an unexpected 
quarter. For twenty years there had been peace on the eastern 
border of the Cape Colony; and now, before Frere had been 
six months in office, this ancient struggle between the settlers 
and the natives was suddenly renewed. It was, in his own 
words, “‘ an explosion almost under his feet.” 1 He had actually 
started for the Transvaal, intending to travel by way of Kimber- 
ley, and had reached the Eastern Province, when the first news 
of disaffection came. He at once crossed the frontier to see 
Kreli, the revolting chief of the Galekas, but, failing in this, 
returned to King William’s Town, just within the Cape border. 
Here, in the barracks of the 24th Regiment, he remained for 
seven months, personally supervising the measures taken to 
suppress the successive revolts of Kreli and Sandilli, “I was 
unable by last mail,’’ he wrote to Lord Carnarvon on 3 October, 
“to do more than send you a very rambling official despatch 
written amid greater interruptions than I recollect since the 
Mutiny days in India, and the interruptions were much of the 
same kind—pressing calls to meet immediate wants, telegrams, 
interviews with deputations indignant, loyal, panic-stricken, 
fire-eating ; applications for every kind of advice and assistance, 
and offers of advice and aid in equal variety, and all with glorious 
disregard of any fitness of time, season, or place.” As the result 
of his energetic action, the area of the war was confined to the 
borderlands, and in general the colonists of the Eastern Pro- 
vince were preserved from the destruction of life and property 
by which the long-protracted Kaffir wars of the past had been 
accompanied.? None the less, order was not restored completely 
among the natives, within and without the Colony, until the end 
of June, 1878. 
_ During this close contact with the natives Frere learnt much ; 
and two things in particular. First, there did exist a desire 
among the great chiefs for a simultaneous rising against the 
European colonists, and the machinery for giving effect to this 
desire, crude as it was, was in operation. 

“Thus a mission comes from the Zulus to the Pondos about 
a marriage,” he wrote on 18 March, 1878, to Sir Robert (then Mr.) 


1 Letter to Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 29 January, 1879. 

2 The last Kaffir War (1851-53) lasted nearly three years, and 13,000 
troops were employed. This war was not merely short, but economic, 
since only 2,000 British regulars were employed. 
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Herbert, the Permanent Under-Secretary at the Colonial Office, 
‘and in the course of an audience the Zulu envoy observes 
that Cetywayo’s English cow (Shepstone) had neglected her own 
calf (the Zulus) and was giving milk to a strange calf (the Trans- 
vaal Boers). ... In this childish kind of way, though they 
may never form any treaty or league in our fashion, they may 
arrange a good deal of combined action. Their weakness 1s, 
whatever they do is always out of time—too early or too late. ... 

In the second place, Frere learnt the need for native education ; 
and, as in India, so now in Africa, he urged that opportunities 
of advancement should be provided for the educated native. 
In this he followed in the steps of Sir George Grey, and antici- 
pated the work of Rhodes, in the Glen Grey Act, by nearly twenty 
years. For uneducated chiefs, educated and trained native Civil 
Servants must be substituted in the administration of the native 
population, he wrote to Sir Michael Hicks Beach on 1 June, 1878. 

‘“‘T think a beginning might be made by organizing a service 
which, without being exclusively native, should give oppor- 
tunities for the employment of natives in the public service, 
and for advancing them when found worthy. I would limit its 
sphere for the present to the Kaffrarian province Transkei.” 

While this war was in progress, Lord Chelmsford (then General 
Thesiger) succeeded General Cunynghame in the command of the 
British forces in South Africa, and at its close most of the Imperial 
troops were moved up to Natal for the twofold purpose of 
reducing Secocoeni in the Transvaal, and checking any hostile 
movement on the part of Cetywayo. 

During the period that Frere was thus detained in the Cape 
Colony (October, 1877—June, 1878), two events materially affect- 
ing his position, and the prospects of confederation, took place. 

Early in January (1878) Lord Carnarvon left the Beaconsfield 
Cabinet. To Frere, holding as he did that the confidence of 
his official superiors was essential to the success of an Imperial 
Civil Servant, this was a heavy blow. Reuter’s telegram had, 
“without any figure of speech, utterly taken the heart out of 
him,” he wrote on 17 February to Lord Carnarvon. The second 
event, a constitutional crisis in the Colony, was concurrent with 
the change of leadership at the Colonial Office. It arose directly 
out of the Kaffir War. Frere held that as Imperial troops were 
employed, the command of the Colonial forces, also employed, 
must be given to the General commanding the Imperial troops, 
and that this officer must act under his (Frere’s) instructions : 
since he was High Commissioner for South Africa as well as 


a While generally agreeing with the Government in their Russo-Turkish 
policy, he disapproved of the despatch of the British Fleet to Besika Bay. 
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Governor and Commander-in-Chief in the Cape Colony. Sir 
John (then Mr.) Molteno, the Cape Prime Minister, maintained 
that the Colonial forces must be placed under the orders of an 
officer, styled Commandant-General, taking his instructions from 
the Cape Government ; i.e. the Governor—Frere—as acting only 
by, and with, the advice of his Ministers. Failing agreement, 
Frere dismissed Molteno on 2 February, and called on Sir Gordon 
(then Mr.) Sprigg to form a new Ministry. It was contended 
by Molteno and his supporters that his dismissal was unconsti- 
tutional; but Frere’s action was completely approved by the 
new Colonial Secretary, Sir Michael Hicks Beach? (afterwards 
Lord St. Aldwyn) ; and, what is even more to the point, the 
charge that Frere had thus violated the self-governing rights of 
the Colony and returned to a system of “ personal rule”’ ? was 
entirely invalidated by the subsequent action of the Cape Parlia- 
ment and electorate. In the representative chamber the dis- 
missal, after full debate, was approved by a majority of 37 to 
22; and when the Cape Parliament, which was then in its last 
session, was dissolved, the electorate of the Colony endorsed 
this verdict in the ensuing General Election by giving the Sprigg 
Ministry a still larger majority. 

How the crisis ended is told by Frere in a letter to Mr. Cecil 
Ashley. “‘ When Parliament met,” he wrote on 14 July, “ the 
ex-Ministers in the House and their friends in the newspapers 
were loud in demanding all the papers and correspondence re- 
garding the dismissal. I left Mr. Sprigg at full liberty to pro- 
duce what he liked, and the first batch staggered the friends of 
the ex-Ministers. And after another batch or two the Argus 
gave them up, and they literally have not had a single advocate 
in any leading or respectable paper in the Colony or elsewhere 
in South Africa. Merriman brought forward a motion con- 
demning me for their dismissal. He subsequently changed it 
to a condemnation of poor Sir Arthur Cunynghame, but after 
a long debate he was defeated by a larger majority than Molteno 
could ever boast of. Sprigg then brought forward his defence 
measures. ... Finally Sprigg proposed a vote of thanks to 
Thesiger and all his forces, including in his speech some very 
handsome words to Cunynghame. Mr. Molteno, as leader of 
the Opposition, seconded it. It was carried unanimously ; and 

1 Letter of 11 July, 1878. So far as he knew, he wrote, Frere’s action 
was “universally approved’ in England. It was approved also by the 
House of Commons. 

2 Life and Times of Si J ohn Charles Molteno. By Percy Molteno. 
1899. In the ex parte account given in Vol. IT the author neglects to give 
the actual figures of the Dismissal division, and discreetly veils the 
decisive verdict of the subsequent General Election. 
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the presentation of the address to the General and Com- 
modore in person, with all their officers and all the rank and 
fashion of Cape Town in the galleries, was, I am told, a sight 
worth seeing, though the Governor, for * constitutional reasons, 
could not be present.”’ 

Once again Frere’s personality had begun to tell. As at 
Calcutta and Bombay, so now at Cape Town, Government House 
had become a centre of social intercourse, in which men of 
opposing political views, whether Dutch or British, could meet 
without sacrifice of their convictions. 

The session in which the Dismissal debate took place brought 
the first Parliament of the Cape Colony under responsible govern- 
ment toa close. In the General Election of the following (Cape) 
summer, not only was Mr. Gordon Sprigg returned to office 
with an increased majority, but the Ministry put Confederation 
in the forefront of their election programme, and won largely 
on this issue. The significance of this change will appear from 
the final reply of the Molteno Ministry to Lord Carnarvon’s 
South’ Africa Bill, which was embodied in a Ministers’ Minute 
of 15 March, 1877, held over by Sir Henry Barkly for Frere to 
deal with, in view of the latter’s expected arrival at the end of 
the month. In this document the Molteno Ministry, while agree- 
ing that union was ‘‘ eminently desirable,’ proposed an alter- 
native plan. This was to preserve the Parliament of the Cape 
Colony, and to provide “for the representation therein of the 
State or Colony willing to join in the union by members elected 
by such State or Colony... the said Parliament ... be 
called the Union Parliament, the number of members to be re- 
turned by such State or Colony, and the terms upon which the 
local government of such State or Colony and the larger Colony 
would be carried on respectively, to be settled by mutual agree- 
ment. ...’’ This Minute, covered by Frere with a clear account 
of the advantages which a “‘unification’’ of this character 
possessed as against the ‘“‘ Confederation ” contemplated in the 
draft of the South Africa Bill, was forwarded to Lord Carnarvon 
by Frere in a despatch of 17 April, 1877.1 Lord Carnarvon had 
no objection to this plan, and he made provision for a union 
by “incorporation ” (Molteno’s plan) in the final draft of the 
South Africa Bill (which received the Royal assent on the follow- 
ing 13 August) ; but he adhered to his belief that a federal 
union would be preferable. And he was justified in so doing. It 
is quite true that when, in 1909 ,the union of South Africa was 
ultimately achieved, a “ unitary ” in distinction to a “ federal” 
constitution was adopted; but this was after the discovery of 

1 C, 1980, 
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the Rand goldfields and the great South African War (1899-1902) 
had changed materially the political and economic relationships 
between the Republics and the British Colonies, as they had 
existed from the time of the Conventions of 1852 and 1854 to the 
outbreak of the war; and as, except for the annexation of the 
Transvaal then just accomplished, they existed in June, 1877. 
To accept the alternative of the Molteno Ministry, in the then 
existing circumstances of South Africa, would have been, in 
effect, to relegate the attainment of unity to an indefinite future ; 
whereas unity, as Lord Carnarvon well knew, was needed at 
once, if the European communities were to be saved from the 
immediate peril of a general native rising, and, at the same time, 
the less clearly defined, but increasing, menace of a Dutch 
challenge to British supremacy was to be averted. The merit 
of Lord Carnarvon’s plan was that it offered a form of union 
into which each of the two Republics could enter “ without 
abandoning the leading characteristics of its individuality as a 
State, and without changing those local institutions and customs 
to which the people were naturally attached.”! The Molteno 
alternative would have placed not only the Republics, but 
Natal, in a position of complete subordination to the Cape 
Colony. The white populations of the three lesser States were 
then so small relatively to that of the Cape Colony, that any 
representation which this latter would have conceded to them 
would have been insufficient to obtain for them an effective 
share in the work of the common legislature ; while at the same 
time the local legislatures with which they were to be provided 
were Divisional Councils with enlarged powers. None the less, 
in the South Africa Bill, as revised and finally passed, Lord 
Carnarvon left the delegates of the several Colonies and States 
free to adopt “an incorporation under one legislature rather 
than an association of several co-ordinate legislatures,” if they 
so desired. In other words, the Bill ‘ satisfied and included ” 
the plan of the Molteno Ministry—unification, as well as his own 
plan of confederation.? 

In spite, however, of these conciliatory efforts on the part of 
Lord Carnarvon, the Molteno Ministry up to the last had remained 
unwilling to co-operate in the initial step towards union in any 
form—the holding of a conference of delegates representative of the 
several Colonies and States of South Africa. The Sprigg Ministry, 
on the other hand, were entirely in favour of this step ; and the 
General Election of 1878 registered the conversion of the Cape 
electorate and legislature in this all-important matter. When, 


1 Despatch of Lord Carnarvon, 14 December, 1876. C. 1732. 
2 Ibid, 
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therefore, in September, 1878, conditions at length permitted 
Frere to leave the Colony and visit Natal and the Transvaal, 
what was, perhaps, the most serious of the political obstacles 
to the realization of Lord Carnarvon’s policy had been already 
overcome. 

One other fact must be mentioned. Whereas hitherto both 
Shepstone, the Administrator of the Transvaal, and Bulwer, the 
Lieut.-Governor of Natal, had taken their instructions direct 
from the Secretary of State, in September of this year (1878), 
in view of Frere’s approaching visit, both the Transvaal and 
Natal were placed under the High Commission. Frere’s direct 
official connection with the Transvaal, therefore, did not begin 
until this date, and, as the sequel will show, it ended within a 
week of his return to the Cape in the following June. But while 
he was thus officially connected with the Government of the 
Transvaal for some nine months, the period in which he took 
an effective part in its administration was limited to the six 
months, December, 1878—May, 1879. 


CHAPTER VII 


SIR MICHAEL’S INSTRUCTIONS TO FRERE RELATIVE 
TO THE TRANSVAAL AND NATAL 


Py Frere’s enforced detention in the Cape Colony, 
the storm clouds had gathered in the Transvaal and 
Natal. The absence of the High Commissioner, through 
the Kaffir War, had made it necessary for Shepstone to 
deal himself with the Zulu boundary dispute. The Zulus 
claimed considerable territory to the south-east of the 
Transvaal in which some eighty Boer families had settled. 
The Boers maintained that they had purchased their farms 
_ outright from the Zulus; the Zulus declared that the lands 
had only been let for grazing to the Boers for definite periods, 
and that they now required them for their own use. As the 
matter might lead to a collision at any moment, Shepstone 
invited Cetywayo to send envoys to settle the dispute. He 
met the Zulu envoys on 18 October, 1877, at Utrecht. Their 
defiant and insolent demeanour startled him, and revealed the 
immediate danger of a Zulu outbreak.1 None the less he had 
induced Cetywayo to submit his claim to arbitration, and by 
toning down the reports of what had happened, had made it 
possible for the Natal Government to consent to appoint a 
Commission for this purpose. 

In spite of this arrangement, however, Cetywayo had seized 
and occupied the borderland, and on 25 December Shepstone 
had reported to Frere, that the Boer settlers were “ still flying,” 
and by this time there was “‘a belt of more than 100 miles long 
and 30 broad in which, with three insignificant exceptions, there 
is nothing but absolute desolation.” 

The Commissioners were appointed in February, 1878, and 
their report reached Frere in July, and was forwarded by him 
to Sir Michael in August. It was in favour of the Zulu claim ; 
but it was obvious that any award based on it—and to make 
this award was left to Frere—could not be put into effect without 
causing dissatisfaction to both parties. Cetywayo would not 
be appeased, because it gave him only the territory which he 
had already seized. The Boers would be incensed, because 


1 C, 2079, p. 54. 
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they would lose their territory by the act of the British Govern- 
ment—the Government, that is to say, which had robbed them 
of their independence on the ground that the annexation was 
necessary to protect them from the Zulus. _ 

At the same time the danger of an immediate revolt in the 
Transvaal had increased by the time that Frere was able to leave 
the Cape. In this year (1878) a second Boer delegation had 
proceeded to England, and Sir Michael again rejected the demand 
for the restoration of the Republic. Writing on 11 July he gave 
Frere an account of his discussion with Kruger and Joubert 
on the preceding day. He found that the offer of a constitution, 
and of telegraphs and railways, would not satisfy them; and 
he feared that when they returned, “ with their httle request 
refused,”’ there would be an outbreak. In these circumstances, 
he added, the interval should be employed in “ strengthening 
to the utmost ”’ the British forces in the Transvaal; and he 
“took it for granted,” that if Chelmsford 1 or Frere considered 
that more troops were needed, they would ask for them. 

Sir Michael had been kept fully informed of Shepstone’s 
action in the Zulu boundary dispute, and in this same letter he 
expressed the hope that Frere would now be able to arbitrate 
on this question. He could quite understand the Boers com- 
plaining that their rights had not been maintained; and the 
matter, therefore, could not be postponed much longer. He 
added: ‘‘ When you do arbitrate, your arbitration must be 
upheld, at whatever cost.” 

It was, as Sir Michael called it, a ‘‘ stormy outlook”; and 
to meet the impending dangers he, like Lord Carnarvon, had 
taken certain decisions. In this letter and in those preceding 
it and immediately following it, he, therefore, laid down for 
Frere a course of action, which, subject to Frere’s concurrence 
and to such modifications as the actual circumstances of the 
moment might require, he instructed him to carry out. In 
giving these instructions, Sir Michael recognized that the likeliest 
means of averting the dangers he descried was to put into effect 
the two measures which had been delayed already for a year 
by Frere’s. forced detention at the Cape: the grant of self- 
governing institutions to the Boers and the settlement of the 
Zulu boundary question. But in deciding that these measures 
must be taken in hand at once, he let Frere know that he was 
fully aware that neither the one nor the other could be relied 


1 General Thesiger had succeeded General Cun i 
ynghame as General-in- 
Command. He became, by succession to the barony, Lord Chelmsford 


before the end of this year. To avoid confusion, he wi 
“Chelmsford ” throughout these pages. Ce ee 
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on to prevent respectively the armed resistance of the Boers, 
or the unleashing of Cetywayo’s impis. And, therefore, Frere 
and Chelmsford were to ask for more troops if, and when, they 
thought them to be necessary. 

Moreover, the likelihood of war with Russia was not to inter- 
fere with the execution of these measures in South Africa. Sir 
Michael made this plain to Frere in a letter of 4 April. Here 
he wrote that, pending the award, the Zulu raids upon persons 
and property in the disputed territory (which he understood were 
still going on) must be stopped; since to allow them to con- 
tinue would be a “sign of weakness,” which must inevitably 
increase Boer disaffection and encourage Cetywayo to refuse any 
reasonable settlement. That if Frere did go up to the Transvaal 
as arbitrator, which he earnestly hoped other matters would 
permit him to do, the “ more ceremony displayed, and the more 
imposing the force by which he is accompanied, the better.” 
Sir Michael then proceeded to say that, if national sentiment 
was not too strong, he thought that the Russians would give 
way; but that if the treaty of S. Stefano stood, the “ultimate 
result must be war,” though it might not come at once. He 
hoped, therefore, that Cape Town was sufficiently protected to 
repel a stray cruiser or privateer. 

Frere was told equally plainly in these private letters of the 
Secretary of State, that in the execution of the measures thus 
determined the actual ‘“‘ how” and ‘“‘ when ”’ was to be left to 
his discretion; since he in South Africa, and not Sir Michael 
in Downing Street, would be in possession of the final data upon 
which such decisions must be based. Thus, in Sir Michael’s 
first letter to Frere (7 March, 1878), in announcing his appoint- 
ment to the Colonial Office, and promising “all that support 
and co-operation” which Frere ‘“‘ had a right to expect in his 
difficult position,’ he added that he wrote on certain matters 
*‘ not to express a definite opinion,” but to invite Frere’s “ criti- 
cism and get information.’”” And this assumption that Frere 
was to exercise a wide discretion in carrying out the instructions 
thus given to him, runs through all Sir Michael’s letters up to 
that of 2 October; i.e. during the entire period in which Frere 
received the instructions determining his action in these crucial 
measures of the Government’s South African policy. In this letter 
Sir Michael wrote, after studying the Zulu Boundary Report, that 
the boundary line indicated by the Commissioners “ must almost - 
necessarily” be accepted; though he feared that it would be 


1 This was the first matter which Frere had taken in hand on his arrival 
—the defence of Table Bay and Simon’s Town. For what he had done, 
see his reply to Sir Michael’s letter at p. 73. 
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“ most unpopular in the Transvaal and might encourage Cetywayo 
to war from the natural belief of a savage that we only yield from 
weakness.’ Cetywayo must, of course, be “ kept in order, 
and “compelled to give up ” the Zulus who had violated Natal 
or Transvaal territory, but could not the disputed territory 
be got from him by purchase? That would obviate the necessity 
of compensating the evicted Boers, and might be a way out of 
the difficulty. But this suggestion is followed at once by the 
words: “I write the above, because you will like to know how 
these matters strike me here (i.e. in England). But you will 
understand that I feel myself to be writing on imperfect know- 
ledge: and of course, you may be aware of circumstances which 
would entirely change the view (i.e. as to adopting the report) 
which I have expressed.” 

At this point it will be convenient to give the text of Sir 
Michael’s five earliest letters. But before reading them, the 
Secretary of State’s despatch of 30 January, 1878, should be 
noted. It is given at Ch. XV, p. 264. 


COLONIAL OFFICE, 
7 March, 1878. 
My DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

You may perhaps, about the time I am writing this, have 
heard of the untoward event which has deprived the Colonies 
of Lord Carnarvon’s services, and given you so poor a substitute 
as myself. Since it occurred, I need not say that I have been 
doing my best to make myself acquainted with my new work, 
and more especially with South African affairs. 

But I do not write now for the purpose of expressing any 
opinion about them—I hardly feel yet in a position to do so. 

I cannot, however, let another mail pass without sending you 
a few lines to assure you of my earnest desire to give you all 
that support and co-operation in your difficult position which 
you have a right to expect from anyone here, and which I hope 
our previous acquaintance may have led you to anticipate from 
me. And, as it may be of use to you to know the drift of my 
own thoughts, I will give you them on a few points, for what 
they are worth : premising that I do so, really not to express a 
definite opinion but to invite your criticism and get information. 

I am anxious about the chances which your new Ministry may 
have of obtaining popular support in the Colony, and especially in 
Parliament. I presume they have placed, as was very necessary, 
the Colonial forces under the General’s command : as that appears 
to be the point on which they took office. If they are supported in 
this, will they further propose to the Cape Parliament a vote in 
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repayment of military expenditure to the Imperial Government ? 

I think such a proposal must be made, and that it ought 
not to be delayed: hence my telegram to you by last mail. 

A Times telegram, three days ago, told us that the Danube 
with her troops had been sent on to Natal. I trust this may be 
true: as it would signify (what I cannot but think) that you 
have now ample forces to deal with the rebellion. Indeed, the 
rebellion seems so far crushed as to have lost all organization, 
and to consist in the pursuit by military or colonials of marauding 
parties of Kaffirs who offer but little resistance. Looking to the 
difficulty there may be in obtaining a repayment from the Colony 
for the troops, would it not be well to send all you can spare, 
as soon as you can, to Natal? 

It may be necessary to do this, should your Ministry decline 
to recognize the need for military forces (beyond the usual 
garrison) in the Colony, by refusing or unnecessarily delaying 
to deal with the question of repayment; and still more so if 
Parliament (Cape) should decline to vote it. On the other hand, 
I presume that the presence of a considerable force in Natal, 
with some (not too large) augmentation of that in the Transvaal, 
would not be without its useful effect on Cetywayo: though I 
think Shepstone would have to be discouraged from taking the 
opportunity to make war. The negotiations, through Bulwer, 
with Cetywayo should be pushed on, and the dwellers on the dis- 
puted territory be protected from aggression meanwhile: but 
our power should not make us relax our best efforts to obtain 
a peaceful solution. 

As to the disputed boundary itself, I mistrust the fairness of 
the Boer treaties ; and one can hardly feel surprised that Cety- 
wayo declines to accept Shepstone’s settlement of the question 
now that the latter holds his present position : especially as the 
Natal Government seem formerly to have questioned the Boers’ 
right to the boundary which Shepstone is now claiming. But 
we must take care not to increase Boer disaffection by appearing 
not to assert their just rights. 

Would it be at all possible to arrive at a settlement by giving 
to the Transvaal that part of the disputed country actually 
occupied by the Boers and leaving the rest to the Zulus ? 

On the general question of the war [i.e. the Cape frontier war] 
two points appear to me specially noticeable, : 

(t) Can anything be done to put a stop to the importation 
and sale of arms to the natives? 

(2) Is there not much risk, especially if the Colonial forces 
are engaged in any numbers, that the “ war ’’ may degenerate 
into cattle-lifting expeditions, and be kept up by the colonists 
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on the one side, to get cattle: by the Kaffirs on the other in 
hope of getting them back ? , 

Could all captured cattle be driven to points a considerable 
way from the scene of operations, and sold there for the benefit 
of Government? To ensure this careful accounts should be kept 
(military, or other trustworthy persons, being always sent with 
the Colonial expeditions, for the purpose) of the cattle captured. 

I could write much more, but the mail is going. I only trust 
your health is good, and that you have not suffered in that way 
from all the hard work and anxiety you have had to encounter. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. E. Hicxs BEACH. 


P.S.—You will not, I hope, think I am finding fault. But 
some unpleasantness has occurred here—which Carnarvon has 
doubtless written to you about—because of difficulties which 
arose from your communication with reference to Cunynghame’s 
recall being ‘‘ confidential.” 

I hope that with regard to any action you may wish me to 
take, you will let me have your views in such a shape that they 
can, if necessary, be made public. 

But I hope also you will let me know privately all you may 
consider desirable. 


To this Frere replied in the following letter, from which it 
appears that he had answered in a (partly) telegraphed message 
the more urgent points raised by Sir Michael. 


Private. 16 April, 1878. 
My DEAR SIR MICHAEL,— 

I must defer, till next mail, my thanks for your very kind 
letter of 7 March. To-day there have been unusual interrup- 
tions—nothing to invalidate what I send you in my Madeira 
telegram, but, from many quarters, evidence of the unrest in 
the native mind which Shepstone told the Boers, a year or more 
ago, would follow their unwise aggressions on their Zulu neigh- 
bours, and of which our Kaffir War was only a premonitory 
symptom, appearing a little before its proper time. 

Believe me, 
Ever sincerely yours, 
H. B. E. FRERE. 


COLONIAL OFFICE. 


My pear Sir BartLE,— 4 April, 1878. 


_ Pray thank Lady Frere for her kind note of 12 March, 
which I received the other day, and which was very welcome to 
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me. If I did not write to you immediately on entering my 
new office, it was because I had no doubt that you would feel 
sure of my anxiety to co-operate with you in every possible 
way—and I was anxious not even to suggest opinions until I 
had a little time to form them. 

I forget by which mail it was that I did write to you; but 
I expect you will receive my letter in a few days from this time. 
I do not know that I have anything at present to add to what 
I said in it. 

The movement of troops to the Transvaal and Natal, especially 
the former, seems very desirable as soon as it can safely be done, 
both in order to impress the Boers and Zulus, and to relieve 
the Cape from war charges as much as possible. I will do my 
best to persuade the Treasury and War Office to give you time 
to pay the charges already incurred ; but they are very exacting, 
and the Cape must not at all expect to escape payment alto- 
gether. I wish you had sent me public despatches about the 
dismissal of the Molteno Ministry and the circumstances that 
led to it. I have no doubt that Parliament will approve what 
you have done; and the present condition of foreign affairs 
gives people little time to think of the Cape: but they are 
likely to press for “‘ papers”’ soon, and there is much in your 
confidential despatches on the subject that I do not think you 
would wish to be published. 

I hope you will press on your Government to join in contri- 
buting to an ocean telegraph—we will help now, if the Colonies 
will do their share: but the Treasury may not always be prepared 
to do so, when the emergency has passed. So the sooner Natal 
and the Cape can reply to my despatch on the subject, the 
better. 

I doubt if much will come of the Zulu arbitration scheme 
before it becomes ripe for your interference: but I hope you 
may be able to settle it. 

In the meantime, while the question is pending, measures 
should be taken to put a stop to the raids (which I understand 
are still going on) upon persons and property within the dis- 
puted territory. To allow these to continue would be a sign 
of weakness which could not but increase the Boers’ disaffec- 
tion, and make Cetywayo unwilling to come to any reasonable 
agreement. And if you go up there as arbitrator (which I 
earnestly hope other matters may permit you to do, if the neces- 
sity arises), I should think the more ceremony displayed, and 
the more imposing the force by which you are accompanied, 
the better. : 

We are here in a state of uncertainty and anxiety, and it is 
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impossible to say what may happen. I think the Russians 
would give way, if the popular feeling would allow them to do 
so. Ifthey do not, and the treaty of S. Stefano remains unaltered, 
I think the ultimate result must be war—though it may not 
begin just yet. 

I hope your harbours and stores at Cape Town are to some 
extent protected: at least sufficiently so to defeat the only 
kind of attack likely to be made on them, ie. by a stray cruiser 
or privateer. 

Lady Lucy begs to join with me in kind remembrances to 
Lady Frere and your family. 

I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicks BEACH. 


Frere’s reply was this. 


Private and Confidential. 
GOVERNMENT House, CAPE Town, 
30 April, 1878. 

My DEAR SIR MICHAEL,— 

I have received your kind note of 4 April and have not 
yet fully answered your previous letter of 7 March. The news- 
papers will, I think, give you a very imperfect idea of what 
General Thesiger [Chelmsford] has been doing and of the degree 
of success which has attended his operations, and possibly he 
may not himself see as clearly as others, who are merely lookers- 
on, that he has really done all that regular troops can do in such 
warfare. He has broken up every stronghold in which the 
Kaffirs had tried to rally, he has cut off their supplies of food 
and ammunition—and some very important chiefs have been 
captured—and others killed. 

In no previous war have the Kaffirs been so signally, speedily, 
and completely defeated, and the disturbance brought within 
limits which the Police can manage. This, Thesiger and his 
predecessor have done; and I hope when Mr. Sprigg returns 
from the frontier, next week, we shall be able to publish an 
Amnesty, as marking the practical end of the rebellion; but 
the newspapers want general actions and victories, which are 
impossible, where no enemy’s army can show itself, or collect 
in the field. 

I have sent you the Bills which the Ministers mean to bring 
forward as their plan for Colonial defence. If they pass in any- 


thing like their present shape th i i : 
pledges. pe they will fairly redeem their 
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The Colonial Parliament is to meet next week and we shall 
then be able to judge how far the Colony approves of the change 
of Ministry. The present Ministers are very confident—but 
there is a large reactionary party, the opponents of Responsible 
Government, who may turn divisions in ‘ways little expected. 
Mr. Merriman belongs to them by conviction and by all his 
antecedents, before he joined Mr. Molteno—and though, as a 
party, they have little chance of reversing the policy of the 
last five years, they may possibly put Mr. Sprigg in a minority, 
so I shall be glad when the first week of the session is 
over. 

I wish it were as easy to defend our ports from Privateers, 
should you be unable to avert a European War. The subject 
was one of the first things I attended to when I came out, and 
Simon’s Bay, the Naval Storeyard and Coal Depot, is now, we 
hope, safe from privateering attacks during any temporary 
absence of men-of-war from the Station. This was only managed 
by my commencing work at my own risk; but the work was 
taken up by the War Office and a grant obtained last session. 

But Table Bay is still open to any vessel with a single rifled 
gun, and a Privateer might levy a contribution from our Banks 
before a man-of-war could come to our help. 

The Russians know this well, and when their Squadron was 
here two or three years ago, the officers used to tell their part- 
ners at balls that ‘‘ they did not intend to wait to be taken by 
the English Channel or Mediterranean Fleets, but to pay visits 
to the Cape and Indian ports, where they would levy contri- 
butions, on their way to Petropaulovski! ”’ 

General Cunynghame or General Westmacott, late Commanding 
Engineer, will tell you that this is something more than a ball- 
room joke. 

There is no question what should be done. All agree that we 
must mount heavy rifled guns on the sites of the old Dutch 
works. I never remember a case of such wonderful unanimity 
as to position and nature of the works wanted, and the present 
Commanding R.E. does not ask for more than £18,000 or 
£20,000 for works. I hope to get the present Ministry to do 
their duty in the matter, but it would greatly strengthen my 
hands if H.M. Government would promise us guns, if the Colony 
will mount and man them. You shall have the whole case by 
next mail, I hope. 

Meantime the enclosed Memo. shows the guns Col. Hassard 
asks for, and if you could only get the War Office to send us 
some of them—a few to begin with—I could make a beginning, 
and not run the risk of having to report your flag hauled down 
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and a contribution of half a million or more levied by some 
wretched Alabama cruiser or Privateer. 
Believe me, dear Sir Michael, 
Ever sincerely yours, 
H. B. E. FRERE. 


Following enclosed : 
Memo. Col. Hassard, Commanding R.E., asks for the arma- 
ment of works in Table Bay. 
to thirty-eight ton guns. 
z twenty-five ton guns. 
1z heavy guns as a minimum. 
Eighteen-ton guns would be useful, but unless heavy long- 
range guns are used the object of the works will not be ae 
HsBe ier 


30 April, 1878. 


Sir Michael’s next three letters are given consecutively, be- 
cause they should be read together, as containing mainly, though 
not exclusively, the instructions upon which Frere acted in 
going to Natal and the Transvaal. Frere’s replies to them, which 
are numerous, will be set out in the course of the immediately 
following narrative. 


[Recd. 4.8.78.] 
House oF COMMONS, 
rr July, 1878. 
My DEAR SIR BARTLE,— foe : 

Other work has prevented me from replying to your letters 
for, I fear, several mails past. I am very glad to learn the 
successful termination of the debates in your Parliament on 
the change of Ministry—and that matters generally in the Cape 
Colony seem now comparatively settled. So far as I know, 
your action is universally approved here. O’Donnell made a 
wretched attack on you one night in the House, without any 
previous notice, which only served to bring out the feeling I 
have described, and which, therefore, may be in itself a 
satisfaction to you. 

With reference to your note (13 April) as to honours, you 
will already have heard that Barry has been knighted, and the 
C.M.G. given to Mills and Blyth. 

I will certainly do what I can towards providing such part 
of the Cape defences from home as may fairly be charged to the 
Imperial Government. 
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The condition of affairs in the Transvaal seems to me now 
the great cause for anxiety. I yesterday received Kruger and 
Joubert. They presented a long written memorial which (trans- 
lated into English) was read to me by Bok. It is the old story, 
against annexation. Donald Currie has been with them a good 
deal since their arrival in England: and says that, so far, he 
has found them quite intractable on the subject. I shall of 
course send them a written answer plainly informing them that 
there can be no idea whatever on our part of giving up the 
country: but stating my readiness to consider, and if possible 
to remedy, any complaints they may bring before me. If I 
can, I shall try to get them to go into such points as those you 
have dealt with in a recent letter, and make such promises with 
regard to them as may seem feasible. 

With regard to one point to which you attach great impor- 
tance—a constitution—do you think an elective Volksraad is 
possible under present circumstances? Would they not at once 
proceed to some such rebellious action as an Irish Fenian Parlia- 
ment might be expected to adopt? 

A single Council, with the official or at least the nominated 
element preponderating over the elective (if not entirely nomin- 
ated) would, I suppose, be safe: but would they care to have 
this? The telegraph, and better communications with Delagoa 
Bay, are both points of great practical importance on which 
something may be done. 

When we have settled our present European discussions, I 
shall try whether anything can be done with the Portuguese 
Government on the basis, not of a sale or transfer of Delagoa 
Bay to us, which I fancy they would not in any way entertain, 
but of some customs and trade arrangements which they might 
see it to be to their interest to concede, and which would not 
wound their pride. 

But all this, constitution, telegraph, Delagoa Bay—is not, I 
fear, likely to be of any use in satisfying the Boers. And when 
Kruger and Joubert return, with their little request refused, I 
fear there will be an outbreak. You have better means 
of judging of the probability of this than I have. But it 
seems to me that the interval should be employed in 
strengthening to the utmost our forces in the Transvaal, so 
as to be able to quench any attempt of the kind at 
once. 

I understand that Genl. [Chelmsford] has either gone, Or 
will very shortly go, there himself. 

I take it for granted that if he and you consider more troops 
are required, you will ask for them. But as the Cape war really 
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now seems to be over, perhaps the considerable force at present 
in South Africa may suffice. 

Then there is the Zulu boundary question, on which I hope 
you will now, in due time, be able to arbitrate. Delay has been 
useful to us there; but I do not wonder that the Transvaal 
people complain that their rights have not been protected on 
the Zulu border: and, therefore, again this matter, for their 
sakes, cannot be much longer postponed. When you do arbitrate, 
your arbitration must be upheld, at whatever cost. 

It is a stormy outlook ; but both you and [Chelmsford] have 
succeeded so well, that I am very hopeful for the future. I 
wish I was equally confident of Shepstone. 

I notice you remark that “he does not seem to have con- 
ciliated either Boers or foreigners.’’ What do you think of 
moving him to some other Government, if I could find one to 
suit him, and putting Lanyon in his place? The latter seems 
to possess great energy and courage—though I do not (at present) 
quite understand the story of the outbreak in Griqualand with 
which he is dealing. 

If, however, you think it impossible or inexpedient to move 
Shepstone—and of course there are many reasons against it— 
I shall be very glad if you would discuss with him, as soon as 
may be, the details of a constitution, bearing in mind what I 
have said on the point. It seems to me the first and most 
necessary thing to be taken up. 

The mail is closing. 

Many thanks for two assegais you sent me, which I shall 
value as trophies of my first Colonial war ! 

With kind regards to Lady Frere, 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicxs BEAcu. 


[Recd. 8.8.78.] 
Private. 
HOousE OF Commons, 
18 July, 1878. 
My DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

I have to-day had a private interview with Kruger and 
Joubert. I pointed out to them the impossibility of renouncing 
the Queen’s Sovereignty over the Transvaal. They attempted 
to argue this—but after an hour’s discussion, I got them to the 
point. of admitting the possibility of our protectorate over the 
country, with control over its dealings with foreign, i.e. native, 
neighbours. I propose to try to build up something on this 
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idea, which they may take back to their constituents as a kind 
of alternative to the request for independence which they have 
brought, and which I shall, of course, distinctly and plainly 
refuse. It seems to me that we may give them a reasonable 
amount of local independence on pretty well every question but 
the native question. 

I shall be very glad if you will write to me fully on this matter, 
_ on which I am of course consulting Sargeant. 

In my last letter I asked your opinion as to Shepstone. All 
I have heard since confirms me in the opinion that it would 
be well to change him to some other government. 

I think this might be effected without any loss of credit to 
him, if he were to come home on leave—in order to consult me 
on Transvaal affairs, especially a ‘“‘ constitution ’’ and improved 
communications with Delagoa Bay—and Lanyon were to take 
his place as temporary administrator, to be confirmed #f he did well. 

I do not think I could find a better man to deal promptly 
with any attempted rising of the Boers, or native attacks: and 
I should think (though I am not so certain on this point) that 
he possesses tact and powers of management which might pre- 
vent such difficulties from arising. Of course he could not be 
removed from Griqualand before he has completely suppressed 
the rebellion there: and I must therefore leave it to your judg- 
ment (should you agree with me that he would do for the Trans- 
vaal) to tell me when he could move. 

Nor ought Shepstone to leave the Transvaal before he has 
had all necessary communications with [Chelmsford], who I 
presume will very shortly be at Pretoria, if he is not there already. 
So that with regard to both, I should wish you to tell me when 
the change could safely be made. 

I have written to Shepstone by this mail to the above effect, 
but omitting anything as to Lanyon’s confirmation, hinting, 
however, that after all the work he has done I shall be glad if 
I can find an opportunity of promoting him (Shepstone) to a 
more peaceful government. 

From a War Office return (date 11 July) it appears that on 
I June there were 1362 Imperial troops of all ranks in the Trans- 
vaal and 1422 in Natal. Since then, I gather that 5 Comp. of 
goth (594 men), 6 guns, 200 volunteers, have been sent to Natal, 
and that 2nd Batt. 24th is to follow (869 men). 

From [Chelmsford’s] last despatch I hope you may be able 
now to add to this force in Natal and the Transvaal, especially 
the latter. 

1 The financial expert sent out by the Home Government to examine 
and report upon Transvaal finances, directly after the annexation. 
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I have told Shepstone that you will communicate with him 
as to the time at which the arrangements can be made for his 
ief by Lanyon. 
chats eat acitten to Lanyon at all: I leave that to you, 
if you agree with my views about him. 
Yours sincerely, 
M. E. Hicks BEACH. 


[Recd. 21.8.78.] House oF Commons, 


25 July, 1878. 

My DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

With regard to my private letter to you by last mail, ex- 
pressing my opinion that Sir T. Shepstone should come home 
on leave, and the Government of the Transvaal be temporarily 
entrusted to Col. Lanyon, I wish you clearly to understand 
that I should not desire this change to be made if you thought 
it disadvantageous to the public service, either generally, or at 
this particular moment: owing to the state of our relations 
with the Zulus, the Boers, or for any other reason. 

And I think I clearly explained that Lanyon must complete 
all necessary work in suppressing the outbreak in Griqualand 
before he is moved. 

Your special knowledge of the subject and the disadvantage 
under which I must lie in giving any directions owing to the 
length of time which letters take and the consequent possibility 
of changed circumstances, make me disposed (as I have already 
told you) to prefer your opinion to my own. 

But J have certainly formed an opinion, from all the informa- 
tion at my command, that Sir T. Shepstone could be of great 
use to me here in considering the question of the future consti- 
tution of the country, and that on the other hand, while I thor- 
oughly appreciate his past services and should certainly take 
care that any change in his position was a promotion, it is 
desirable that there should be a change in the Governor of the 
Transvaal. And from expressions in your letter to me, I think 
your views are the same. 

A despatch on the subject, and Commission to Lanyon, to 
be used if required, goes out by this mail. 

I send you copies of two confidential letters written to me by 
Donald Currie, for your information only.+ 

I propose to discuss the Delagoa Bay suggestion [see footnote] 


1 These were two long letters, dated ro and 19 July, on the attitude 
of the Boer delegates and the general question of the future of the Trans- 
vaal. Sir Donald wrote with full knowledge of the character and aspira- 
tions of the Boers, and he made it quite plain that in his opinion the Boers 
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with Lord Salisbury, directly he has a little leisure from the 
Eastern question. I think something may be made of the idea ; 
and that it is at least worth a trial. As to the other letter, 
whatever the title of the Governor of the Transvaal may be 
(it might be President,! as in Nevis) he must, I think, be ap- 
pointed by the Crown. I should like, generally, to give the 
people as much self-government as possible, consistently with 
such checks as would prevent their Parliament from passing a 
resolution declaring its independence—the history of ‘ Consti- 
tutional Government ”’ during our tenure of the Ionian Islands 
is a warning to us to be careful now—but retaining to the Imperial 
Government power over matters of foreign and native policy. 

Confederation might, I suppose, make arrangements of this 
kind much easier with respect to the Transvaal. But do you 
see any prospect of effecting this ? 

I probably mentioned in my last letter, my anxiety that 
when Cape affairs were settled—as I hope they may now fairly 
be—you would, health permitting, make a “ progress” to Natal 
and the Transvaal. The Zulu boundary ought to be nearly 
ripe for your arbitration: and I see the troops are very properly 
being moved to that part of the country, so that they will be 
ready, if necessary, to enforce the observance of the award. 
Perhaps also you might then be able to judge of Shepstone’s 
position better than you can at Cape Town: and, meeting 
[Chelmsford] and him together, to settle the arrangements 
(should you concur in my opinion) for his leave and relief by 
Lanyon. I leave you, as you see, very wide discretion! But 
I hope I have conveyed my own ideas tolerably clearly. 

Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicxs BEACH. 


would fight for independence, or trek into the interior, rather than submit 
to British rule. They neither cared for, nor desired the material develop- 
‘ment of their country, and the only possibility of reconciling them to the 
annexation was to give them a system of self-government which would 
leave them free to maintain their own peculiar institutions and manner of 
life unaltered, subject to British control of native and foreign relations. 
{In this, both Lord Carnarvon and Frere were in agreement with him.] 
Sir Donald also proposed that England should enter into an arrangement 
with Portugal for the development of Delagoa Bay on a basis “ of an equal 
proprietorship of the Bay”; and stated with singular foresight the 
difficulties which would arise otherwise from the development of Delagoa 
Bay as a “ foreign ” port in competition with the Cape ports and Durban. 
[It is hardly necessary to remark that these difficulties were fully realized 
both before and after the great South African War.] 

1 Sir Donald had suggested this. In so doing he was repeating the 
proposal made under Lord Carnarvon’s Confederation plan. See C. 1732. 
Despatches Nos, 16 and 17. 
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There was nothing surprising in the deference shown by Sir 
Michael in these letters. Frere had gone out to South Africa 
upon his own terms, and with all the prestige of his great repu- 
tation behind him. Six months after his arrival he was un- 
ravelling the whole tangled web of South African affairs SO suc- 
cessfully, that Herbert wrote to him on 18 October, 1877: “ You 
would be repaid for much hard and unpleasant work if you could 
hear the terms in which Lord Carnarvon expresses his satisfaction 
with all that you have done in the short time during which 
you have been in South Africa, and the confidence which he 
places in your judgment.” And the plan of-action which Sir 
Michael laid down in these letters of July, 1878, was in effect 
a restatement, modified by the changes of circumstance, of the 
instructions which Frere had received from Lord Carnarvon, 
Sir Michael’s predecessor, a year before, and which but for the 
outbreak of the Cape frontier war Frere would then have carried 
out. 

Subject to Frere’s discretion and the dictates of immediate 
circumstances, then, Sir Michael, by July, 1878, had instructed 
Frere to put into effect the following decisions: (z) Shepstone 
was to be removed from the Transvaal on the plea that his 
advice was required in London; and his place was to be taken 
by Sir Owen (then Colonel) Lanyon, who was to be moved up 
from Kimberley. (2) Frere was to go first to the Transvaal 
and then to Natal. (3) In the former he was to consult with 
Shepstone (before the latter left for England) and with the 
Boer leaders, and then to frame a constitution, acceptable to 
the Boers, for the approval of the Home Government. (4) In 
Natal he was to deliver the boundary award to Cetywayo, en- 
force the observance of its decisions by both disputants, and 
then to advise on the constitutional changes in that colony, 
which were to follow the impending termination of the five- 
years’ constitution set up by Sir Garnet Wolseley. (5) The 
exact dates of Shepstone’s and Lanyon’s movements, and the 
question whether the Transvaal or Natal was to be visited first, 
and how soon, were to be determined by Frere himself. 

Frere received Sir Michael’s letter of x1 July on 4 August, 
and he wrote a long and full reply to it on the same day. With 
most of the Secretary of State’s estimate of the South African 
situation he agreed, but there was one fundamental error in it, 
which he at once pointed out. Sir Michael had put the Trans- 
vaal question first, and the Zulu question second, in order of 
urgency. The reverse was the case; since until the safety of 
the Transvaal was assured by the reduction of Secocoeni and the 
removal of the menace of Cetywayo’s army, we could not expect 
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either the Boers or the natives to pay taxes, or otherwise acquiesce 
in the establishment of British rule. From the point of view of 
South Africa as a whole, the removal of the “ Zulu incubus ”’ 
was equally urgent ; since until the belief of the Zulus in their 
military superiority to the English was removed—and it would 
not be removed until “ they had tried their strength against 
us, and learnt by sad experience ”—there could be no effective 
progress in confederation. For how could the colonists be 
expected to undertake the responsibilities of administering the 
native population, and defending themselves against native 
aggression—the main purpose for which a federal union was 
required—so long as the Paramount Power itself was defied by 
the Zulu Chief, and the supremacy of the Europeans remained in 
question ? 

The central facts of the South African situation as here stated 
were continuously and most emphatically placed before Sir 
Michael himself, as Secretary of State, and Sir Robert Herbert, 
the Permanent Under-Secretary for the Colonies, in the whole 
series of letters which Frere wrote by every mail during the six 
months preceding the Zulu War. 

Thus in reply to Sir Michael’s letter of xz July he wrote, 
“ The Zulu question is just now the most pressing.” The report 
of the Commissioners could not be regarded as a “ judicial 
decision ’’ (since the materials for such a decision did not exist), 
but it provided the data for laying down a boundary line. “ But,” 
he added, “ we have still to see what either disputant will say 
to it, and to settle how its observance shall be enforced. On 
this last point, which is the most important of all to the main- 
tenance of peace, I can form but a very imperfect opinion till 
I hear what [Chelmsford] thinks on the subject. He is in Natal 
by this time, and will give us something more reliable than the 
very vague ‘ guesses at truth ’ to which we have now to trust.” 

Then follows a detailed analysis of the various sources from 
which Sir Henry Bulwer, the Lieut.-Governor of Natal, had to » 
gather the truth—the Natal colonists, the missionaries and 
traders resident in Zululand, and the small but influential party 
of Bishop Colenso, who “‘ would believe no evil of the Zulus, 
nor admit of any limit to their rights as a nation.’’ Bulwer 
himself was ‘‘ rather reserved in his own views of what was likely 
to happen, and [wrote] occasionally as if he thought it possible 
that, by the fact of treating the Zulus with perfect equity you 
[might] induce them to do the same by us.” Frere then gave 
his own opinion. 

“T confess I have no such expectation. I fully admit it is 
our duty so to treat them. But that the Zulus will treat us on 
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similar principles I have no hope, and I think we ought to prepare 
for their not doing so. ’ 

“ My mistrust is not because they are seml-savages ; but be- 
cause they are a military nation, and Cetywayo’s whole object 
is to keep up their military character. They generally believe 
themselves to be invincible—under similar circumstances I 
would not trust to any people, King or Emperor, in Christendom 
to abstain from aggression.?* 

“‘T do not believe anything will induce them so to abstain, 
unless they are thoroughly convinced of our superior power ; 
and I do not see any chance of their being so convinced till they 
have tried their strength against us and learned by sad ex- 
perience. ' 

‘“‘ This will in no way make me slacken in my efforts to preserve 
peace by careful abstinence from all cause of offence. But, on 
the other hand, I would neglect no precaution in preparing for 
the worst. 

“JT do not think the Natal Government or their Colony gener- 
ally are so prepared; and I shall be glad when [Chelmsford] 
is able to say that he has carefully estimated all risks on the 
spot, and has made the best disposition possible of the forces 
at his command. 

“T have very great confidence in his moderation as well as 
his judgment. He will tell us frankly if he wants more men 
from you, and will not ask for a man more than is really required 
for safety. 

“Tn the meanwhile I will try to do my best for the Transvaal. 
I quite agree with you that the constitution to be given them is 
the first thing to be settled. I do not think it is so difficult as 
it appears at first sight. But I do not think it would be safe 
to settle anything, or to go into details, till I have had more 
communication with their leading men and with Shepstone 
than is possible down here. . . .” 

With reference to Sir Michael’s decision to remove Shepstone, 
Frere reserved his opinion until he had been to the Transvaal ; 
but he wrote that, in view of Shepstone’s long and excellent 
service, In any case “he ought not to be removed except by 
promotion.” 

Frere attached importance to the material development of the 
Transvaal as a means of securing the acquiescence of the Boers 


1 Note the curious similarity between this and the situation in Euro 
prior to the Great War. The very phrase used by Frere to shina 
the terms of the ultimatum to Cetywayo, “reparation for the past and 
security for the future,” was that used by Mr. Asquith to summarize the 
terms upon which England would make peace with Germany. 
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in the annexation. And on this head he wrote: “ You could 
not do anything better to strengthen our hands up there just 
now than by acceding to a suggestion I offered some time ago 
for setting up a telegraph line at once from Kimberley via Pre- 
toria to Natal, and by getting the Portuguese to prosecute their 
plan for a railway over the first 90 miles from Delagoa Bay to 
the foot of the Lebombo Mountains. Mr. Burgers told me he 
had a convention with the Portuguese binding them to levy 
no more than 3 per cent. at the Delagoa Bay Custom House, 
whilst the Transvaal were to levy no more than 7 per cent. ad 
valorem, at their frontier. . . .” 

Two days later (6 August) he wrote to Herbert to urge the 
immediate construction of the telegraph line from Kimberley via 
Pretoria to Natal. ‘It would save you thousands within the 
next twelve months—probably tens of thousands, and very 
possibly much more ; for as a weapon of war, the telegraph has 
been during the last year hardly inferior to the breechloader.’’ 
' Also, it would get rid in part at least of the grievance of the 
‘Boers in respect of the Railway Tax. This letter also contained 
the following significant reference to Confederation. 

“You will see from a paragraph which our Ministers volun- 
_tarily put into the Speech on the prorogation of our Parliament, 
that they have adopted Confederation as a part of their pro- 
gramme to put before the country at the coming election. It is 
one of the things which Mr. Sprigg seems to me to have most at 

heart, and I think he will carry it if any man can.” 

_ On 8 August Frere received Sir Michael’s letter of 18 July, 
confirming and expanding the decisions conveyed in his previous 
letter of 11 July. It had come “ after the quickest passage, with 
only one exception, ever made between England and Table Bay.” 

In answering it by the homeward mail (on 10 August) Frere 
first referred to the Transvaal. He desired that Shepstone 
should be definitely instructed that he was to consult with him 
(Frere) before he took home any proposals for the Transvaal 
constitution. In respect of this, Frere wrote that, while the 
Queen’s sovereignty must be maintained, it would be desirable to 
give them “a constitution as an integral and separate State in a 
South African Confederation.”’ With regard to Shepstone him- 
self, Frere suggested that he should be appointed Deputy- 
Commissioner for all the eastern natives outside the European 
States. He would do this work admirably, “‘. . . and he is not 
likely now to repeat our great mistake of crowning and recog- 
“nizing as an independent civilized sovereign, the son of the Zulu 
savage whom, twenty years before, the Trek Boers had defeated 
and reduced to a completely subordinate position.” 
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This suggestion is followed by an impressive statement of the 
conditions necessary for the successful fulfilment of the duties of 
the British Government, as the authority responsible (directly or 
indirectly) for the peace and orderly administration of the natives 
of South Africa. ‘ 

“You must be master,” he wrote, “ as representative of the 
sole sovereign power, up to the Portuguese frontier on both the 
East and the West coasts. There is no escaping from the respon- 
sibility which has been already incurred, ever since the English 
flag was planted on the Castle here. 

“ All our real difficulties have arisen, and still arise, from 
attempting to evade or shift this responsibility. The attempt 
always ends in, and can have no other result than that of sub- 
stituting the gun-runners and canteen-keepers for the English 
magistrate. There is often an interregnum of Missionary influ- 
ences, but guns and brandy carry the day ultimately, unless 
there is a civilized magistrate of a settled government to keep 
peace and enforce order. 

“ T have heard of no difficulty in managing and civilizing native 
tribes in South Africa, which I cannot trace to some neglect or 
attempt to evade the clear responsibilities of sovereignty. No- 
thing is easier, as far as I can see, than to govern the natives here, 
if you act as master—but if you abdicate the Sovereign position, 
the abdication has always to be heavily paid for, in both blood 
and treasure. .. .” 

In a subsequent letter (3 November) to Herbert, Frere showed 
how, and why, this northward extension of British authority 
should be effected. And, although it involves the postponement 
of the consideration of the concluding portion of Frere’s letter of 
10 August to Sir Michael, I give this passage here, since it forms 
the logical completion of the argument. In this subsequent 
letter, then, Frere, after reporting that work was now proceeding 
on the telegraph between Natal and Pretoria—which would put 
Natal in telegraphic communication with Cape Town—expressed 
the opinion that the frontier lines claimed by the Portuguese on 
both the East and West coasts ought to be accepted as correct. 
He continued : 

“What is essential is that no European or American power 
should [establish itself] between us and them: It is for their 
interest as well as ours to prevent this... .. Wherever the 
treaty rights of the Portuguese terminate southward on the West 
coast, let a beacon be fixed by mutual consent, and, thence to the 
Orange River, let the coast be carefully surveyed by the Admir- 
alty, and formally declared to be British territory, from the 
ocean inland, say for 10 or 20 miles, just sufficient to reach the 
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freshwater springs where any exist beyond the coast sand- 
ills.” 

After giving particulars of British rights and claims in this 
area, he continued : 

“You have no idea how much trouble you may have, any day, 
if the Americans or Germans were to take a fancy to hoist their 
flag at any of the anchorages or watering places on the coast, now 
little known to any but a few old whaling and guano-collecting 
captains. ... 

“The Cape Government are (at present) quite ready to do all that 
is needed (which is not very much) on that coast. They are now 
experiencing the evils of the lawlessness of Great Namaqualand, 
and must for the security of their own border south of the Orange 
River ask the leave of H.M. Government to establish some legal 
authority north of that river. The country has copper and pas- 
ture sufficient to pay the cost of moderate establishments, and 
will be no burden to the Colony. 

“IT hope, therefore, H.M. Government will lose no time (xr) in 
empowering Morier [the British Minister at Lisbon] to settle with 
the Portuguese about their boundary, (2) in telling the Admiralty 
to survey the coast carefully, and take formal possession for Her 
Majesty from low water mark 20 miles inland, (3) in authorizing 
the Cape Parliament to annex that strip of coast to the Colony. 

“T wish all were equally simple on the Eastern Coast; but 
matters have been much complicated by the hasty, and I think, 
unjust action of the Transvaal Government since its annexation.” 

In the event the offer of the Cape Government was refused, the 
negotiations with Portugal were abruptly broken off by Sir 
Michael after the disaster of Isandhlwana, and nothing more was 
done than Frere had already secured by the proclamation of 
Walfish Bay as British territory on 12 March, 1878.1 

To return to Frere’s reply to Sir Michael’s letter of 18 July, 
after saying that he (Frere) hoped to go soon to Kimberley, and 
thence to the Transvaal, he turned to a personal matter. ‘‘ The 
establishments allowed are utterly inadequate,’ he wrote; 
adding, .that to cope with the business of the High Commission, 
three or four members of his family were always employed in 
office work. ‘‘ Twenty-five years ago I had a stronger per- 
sonal staff to manage a small Province in India, than I have 
here. a 


1 Even this realization of a fragment of Frere’s advice on this head 
proved of great utility. Apart from other results, without this gateway 
the conquest of German South-West Africa by the Union forces in 1915 
would have been, if not impracticable, appreciably more lengthy and 
costly. ; 
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The letter concludes: “ [Chelmsford] has arrived at Pieter- 
maritzburg and is actively at work. I have heard nothing 
further on the Zulu question, but I hope you will have the Com- 
missioners’ Report [on the Boundary Question] by next mail.’ 

Before passing on to Frere’s next letter to Sir Michael, it is 
desirable to draw attention to the War Office return, mentioned 
by the latter in his letter of 18 July. The figures thus given of 
the numbers, and disposition, of the British troops in South Africa 
on I June, 1878, show how scanty was the military force which 
the Imperial Government had provided to maintain its authority 
over alien Europeans and warlike natives in this vast and 
uncivilized province of the Empire. 

On 15 August Frere wrote to Sir Michael to urge the prompt 
bestowal of honours upon Cape colonists for their services in the 
Frontier War, just concluded. In doing so he advanced the claim 
that this war had been better and more economically managed 
than any previous native war. Of the good effect which the 
judicious recognition of merit would have upon the Colonial 
Dutch, he wrote : 

“ The Dutch have a kind of sentimental Republican feeling ; 
but it belongs rather to the days of Philip von Arteveldt than of 
Voltaire, would worship, and does worship, Her Majesty, as their 
hereditary Stadholder, and has a strong latent love for titles of 
honour, and all that gives dignity and pomp to State-office. 
Poor people! They have not had much of it under our rule, and 
I think the power of the Crown, as the Fountain of Honour, has 
been much neglected as a means of attaching them to our rule. 
The feeling of all classes in this Colony is so different from what 
I am told ‘it is in other large Colonies, that I am sure you will 
excuse the length at which I have written to you on the subject.” 

In his next letter to Sir Michael, written on 20 August, Frere 
returns to the central question of his mission to the Transvaal and 
Natal. In it he enclosed a private letter from Chelmsford, and 
wrote that it was difficult for him to decide whether to go to 
Natal via Kimberley and Pretoria, taking the Keate Award 
difficulty? and the Transvaal Constitution questions first, or to 
go direct to Natal. These questions, involving consultation with 
both Lanyon and Shepstone, would take time, but offered no 
Ss br ep era ae continued : 

out Natal and the Zulus, however, I am seriously anxious. 
All that [Chelmsford] writes, and all I hear from Stee quarters, 


+ This award was an abortive attempt to adjust the south-west fron- 
tier of the Transvaal subsequent upon the ARE Is, of Ccaitlan West 
(the Diamond Fields) in 1871. The S.W. border of the Transvaal (South 
African Republic) was not finally delimited until 1884, 
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confirms me in the belief that Bulwer and his advisers very 
inadequately comprehend their danger; and I gather that 
[Chelmsford] feels that unless I am at hand to support him, he 
may find some difficulty in making the necessary preparations 
to guard against danger from the Zulus. 

“ Bulwer from a different point of view, also urges my going 
to Natal without delay. He does not seem to like the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the decision of his Special Commissioners 
regarding the Zulu boundary, and whilst he expresses confidence 
in the effect on the Zulus of our obvious desire for a fair settle- 
ment, he objects to bringing another regiment to Natal, lest it 
should be misunderstood by the Zulus, and has twice stopped the 
Commodore from examining the coast east of the Tugela. I much 
fear this will end in the Zulus taking him unprepared. 

“The Despatch which you will receive by this mail, describing 
how two Natal women, flying from Zululand, were taken by a 
large armed Zulu force out of kraals on the Natal side and appar- 
ently at once put to death, looks very much like what school 
boys would call ‘trying it on.’ Bulwer seems to have done 
quite right in the notice he has taken of it [a demand for the 
immediate surrender of the two responsible offenders to the Natal 
Government for trial for murder] ; but I shall be much surprised 
if the offenders are surrendered to him.” 

And on the same date he wrote to Herbert to enforce what he 
had written to Sir Michael ; since he felt that he had not expressed 
sufficiently strongly to the latter his ‘‘ sense of the extreme risk 
of a sudden attack ’”’ upon Natal. 

On the day following (21 August) Frere received Sir Michael’s 
letter of 25 July (given above). After sending this letter Sir 
Michael did not write again until 2 October. By that time he 
had considered the Zulu Boundary Award, and for greater 
clearness the substance of what he wrote then on this head has 
been mentioned already (at p. 67). The text of this letter will 
be found in the chapter following, at the date when it reached 
Natal. 

Frere replied to Sir Michael’s letter of 25 July on 22 August, 
the day following its arrival. In so doing he acknowledged 
receipt of Sir Michael’s official despatch to Shepstone, enclosing 
Lanyon’s Commission as Administrator of the Transvaal during 
Shepstone’s absence, and expressed his satisfaction at Sir Michael’s 
proposal for moving the Portuguese Government to construct a 
railway from Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal frontier (at Komati 
Poort). As he had just written (on 20 August) to Sir Michael 
and Herbert on the main subject of this letter, his actual reply 
was brief. 
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On 27 August Frere wrote again to Sir Michael on the subject 
of Pondoland. Umquikela “... could not have justly com- 
plained had he been deprived of his chiefship and lands by force 
of arms; but I hope my despatch will satisfy you that enough 
has been done to secure [Chelmsford’s] position in Natal from a 
rising in his rear, when he is engaged with the Zulus, and by 
breaking up the Pondo Confederacy, and opening the St. John’s 
River Mouth, enough has been done for commerce as well as 
military security, and that the rest will do itself in time.” 

And on the same day he wrote to Herbert giving particulars of 
the Staff Officers wanted for Natal, and mentioning General 
(then Captain) Carrington as an example of the sort of man 
required. 

On 3 September he wrote to Sir Michael to report the occupa- 
tion of the mouth of the St. John’s River by Chelmsford—“ quite 
the most important position and seaport between East London 
and Natal.’’ And in a letter to Herbert of the same date he 
enclosed a copy of a letter received from Chelmsford. On this he 
commented: “ His account of the great unwillingness of Sir 
Henry Bulwer to believe in dangers which seem so obvious to 
all but a few officials would be more intelligible to me, if the 
secret official despatches gave the slightest ground for confidence 
in the Zulus’ wish for a peaceful solution of all difficulties.” 
Frere added that his arrangements for starting on his mission 
depended on his hearing from Shepstone as to the route by which 
he (Shepstone) wished to meet him. 

Before his next letter to Sir Michael, Frere had determined 
to ask officially for the reinforcements, for which he had been 
told to ask as a matter of course in Sir Michael’s letter of rz 
July (received and answered on 4 August), if Chelmsford and he 
thought them necessary. The circumstances in which he reached 
this decision were set out in a letter (and confidential despatch) 
of 10 September. 

In the former he asked Sir Michael to excuse his brevity, 
because heavy mails had arrived from Kimberley, Pretoria, the 
Eastern Frontier and Natal. He continued : 

“ Isend you some of the most important from Natal, but there 
are others which I have barely had time to read, all pointing to 
the conclusion expressed in my confidential despatch to you, 
that an early restoration of peace and quiet throughout South 
Africa will be best assured by your sending out to us, to be within 
[Chelmsford’s] reach, another battalion of H.M. Infantry and 
six young staff officers, holding another battalion in readiness 
to follow, if required. 


“ It is difficult to give you all the reasons I have gathered from 
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reading a great mass of official and private letters, and talking 
with many people who have come from, or know more or less of 
the Transvaal and Natal, but everything I read and hear con- 
firms my belief that the Natal believers in Cetywayo’s peaceful 
intentions are dreaming, and that those who, believing that our 
making preparations might lead to a collision, forbear to pre- 
pare, entirely mistake the way of inducing gentlemen like Cety- 
wayo to keep the peace.” 

He added that he was only waiting for Shepstone’s reply to 
Sir Michael’s announcement (that he wished Shepstone to visit 
England), to decide whether to leave for Kimberley or Natal. 

On 15 September Frere wrote to Sir Michael that he had 
received Shepstone’s expected answer to Sir Michael’s letter. 
It had been sent open for Frere to read, together with a letter 
to Frere himself, of which latter he enclosed a copy for Sir 
Michael’s information. Shepstone, as Sir Michael would see, 
was in no hurry to leave the Transvaal, and Lanyon wished to 
stay longer to wind up affairs at Kimberley. He then con- 
tinued : 

“‘T have therefore decided to go to the Transvaal via Natal, 
where General [Chelmsford] is very urgent that I should join him 
and Sir Henry Bulwer without delay, and Sir Henry himself 
urges me to come and to accept, as far as I can see, almost the 
whole responsibility of deciding the Zulu boundary question. 

“T anticipate anything but pleasure from my visit. Unless 
Bishop Colenso and his admirers should prove miraculously 
right, I see little chance of any possible decision satisfying the 
Zulus. As far as I can judge they are not the people to be con- 
tent with getting only a part of what they really want, and a very 
small part of what they claim ; Bulwer himself treats the greater 
part of their claim as preposterous, and I cannot understand 
his objection to letting General [Chelmsford] take the measures 
he considers essential to the security of the frontier districts. 
It seems to me that at best we shall have an armed truce, with 
constant liability to attack. 

“In the Transvaal itself I have more hopes of preserving 
peace. If I may judge from what Dutchmen tell me down here, 
the ultra republicans are very anxious to force on some kind 
of outbreak when the delegates return, but there is a large party 
of wiser men who will prevent things coming to extremities, if 
they think we are in earnest in offering them essentials of pro- 
vincial self-government. If you will let me know what you 
wish and think possible, you may rely on my doing my best, 
but I hope you will not tie my hands too tight, nor promise 
what we may find it not easy to perform.”’ 
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Frere then referred to Sprigg’s illness, and the difficulties of 
Cape administration. ‘‘ But for the very imperative character of 
the calls northward and eastward, I should not like to leave this 
part of the Colony till the new parliament has been elected and 
met. But the peace of South Africa, and its good government 
for many years to come, depend just at present more on ques- 
tions which must be [settled in Zululand and Kaffraria, in and 
beyond the Transvaal and Diamond Fields, than on what is 
done here; and I have, therefore, no hesitation in obeying the 
very urgent calls of General [Chelmsford] and Colonel Lanyon— 
backed as they are by the strongly expressed wishes of Sir H. 
Bulwer and Sir Theo. Shepstone, that I should go and relieve 
them, in part at least, of their very heavy responsibilities.” 

Continuing, he asked for power to appoint a Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Cape during his absence and that of the General 
in Command. Except for the fact that Chelmsford was out of 
the Colony, no one could be more suitable to succeed himself, 
in the case of his death or illness. ‘‘ But,’’ he wrote, “ unless 
I am greatly mistaken, he [Chelmsford] will have his hands 
very full for many months to come, on our Eastern and Northern 
borders, and in the meantime he is not here, where there is a daily 
increasing amount of current work, very important, but of a 
character which could be well done by a competent official, on 
the lines laid down by the absent head of the Government, if 
appointed by myself and entirely responsible to me.” 

This letter was written on the eve of Frere’s departure. A few 


days later he sailed for Natal, and on 23 September he landed at 
Durban. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FRERE IN NATAL (30 SEPTEMBER-3 NOVEMBER) 


O the somewhat exiguous output of Sir Michael’s pen Frere 
made a generousreturn. Apart from his official despatches 
he made a practice of writing, as we have seen, both to Sir Michael 
and to Herbert by every mail. Having reached Durban on the 
23rd, he gave Sir Michael, in an official despatch, the result of 
a week’s inquiry and observation on the spot. In the letter 
which accompanied it, sent from ‘‘ Government House, Pieter- 
Maritzburg,” he wrote: 

“‘ Since we landed a week ago at Durban I have been so hard 
at work gathering information and putting it into condensed 
shape for you, that I can do little more than refer you to my 
despatch for the grounds of my conviction that the state of 
things here is far more serious than I had supposed possible. 
The people here seem slumbering on a volcano, and I much fear 
you will not be able to send out the reinforcements we have asked 
for, in time to prevent an explosion. 

“Tt is perhaps as well, for things could not go on as they 
have done for the past few years—all who were not blind 
shutting their eyes to facts and doing their best to close the 
eyes of others to the inevitable consequences of letting such 
a power as the Zulus grow up, without maintaining the posi- 
tion we held after the Boers had defeated them. The Zulus 
are now quite out of hand, and the maintenance of peace 
depends on their forbearance. 

“These views will no doubt appear extreme to most people 
here, but you will judge for yourself when the facts are before 
you. I speak with a deep sense of responsibility for what I 
say, when I assure you that the peace of South Africa for many 
years to come, seems to me to depend on your taking steps to 
put a final end to Zulu pretensions to dictate to H.M. Govern- 
ment what they may or may not do to protect H.M. Colonies 
in South Africa, and that unless you settle with the Zulus you 
will find it difficult, if not impossible, to govern the Transvaal 
without a considerable standing force of H.M. troops. 

“Nothing can be more hospitable than Sir Henry Bulwer, 

and nothing more cordial and frank than our relations both public 
91 
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and private. I found his opinions differed widely from mine 
on many points. On some I think I have succeeded, with 
[Chelmsford’s] able assistance, in bringing him round to my 
view, on others I hope to do so, when he recognizes as 
practically, as he does in theory, that the other colonies are 
not separate, or rival, * nations,’ as it seems the fashion in 
Natal to consider them. Sir Henry is himself a thoroughly 
patriotic English gentleman, but he has never had much to do 
with military affairs, and many things which are burnt into one 
after a few years dealing with Natives in India have to be ex- 
plained to him, and he is not facile in altering opinions once 
formed.” 

Frere then complained strongly of the failure to publish 
despatches containing honourable mention of the Colonial 
troops for their services in the late war. The omission of all 
mention of the Diamond Fields Horse, Lanyon assured him, 
had “‘ caused great irritation and disinclination to turn out again 
as volunteers.”’ And in this connection he asked for some special 
notice of Littleton’s [his private secretary] services, the post being 
one that was badly paid. He continued : 

“T find worse drought prevailing here than in Kaffraria last 
year. All but the lightest transport between this and Pretoria 
is stopped till rain falls, and Deputy Commissary-General Strick- 
land tells me that, till then, he doubts whether I can get up or 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone get down from Pretoria. 

“TI should not, however, in any case think it safe for Shepstone 
to go home just now. I wish he were here, for he knows more 
of the Zulus, and would be more help to Sir Henry Bulwer than 
his brother, Mr. John Shepstone . . . Indeed, to my judgment, 
the uy Department here seems in all its branches miserably 
weak. 

“P.S. Tought to have asked you to observe that any probable 
theatre of war here, is separated from the theatre of the Kaffir 
war by at least the breadth of France, and from Secocoeni by 
that of Germany added to France—that H.M. troops and officers 
engaged will be very different, and that hardly any of the Cape 
Colonial Forces can possibly come into the field here.” 

This letter was accompanied by another of the same date 
to Herbert. In it Frere begged Herbert to read his “ official 
despatch by this mail, and to move the Cabinet by all means in 
[his] power to send out the reinforcements,” for which Chelmsford 
had asked. He continued : 

“ There is no lack of prophets of peace hereabouts, but I feel 
convinced that the Zulus are boiling over with warlike conceit, 


and will not let us alone. If you wish for a speedy and satis- 
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factory issue, you must give us more men of the only kind that 
can be immediately available to take off the edge of the attack 
which I feel assured cannot be long avoided.” 

Frere then added that Natal was twenty years behind the 
Cape in organization for self-defence; and suggested that a 
regiment of Indian Irregular Cavalry and one of Sepoy sappers 
should be despatched. He continued : 

“ But if you hesitate to send reinforcements speedily, you may 
be sure you will have sudden trouble before anything of systematic 
and peaceful administration can be organized.” 

He concluded by repeating the protest against the absence of 
public notice of the services of the Regular and Colonial forces 
engaged in the Cape War, which he had made in his letter to 
Sir Michael. 

This was Frere’s first act in the discharge of the mission which 
Sir Michael, and through him the Beaconsfield Cabinet, had 
instructed him to undertake in Sir Michael’s letters of 11, 18 and 
25, July, received respectively by Frere on 4, 8, and 21 August. 
Frere had now more than the vague “‘ guesses at truth ’’ to which 
he had referred in replying on 4 August to the first of Sir Michael’s 
letters ; and the advice which he gave was prompt, definite, and 
well-founded. In presenting to the Secretary of State the im- 
minent danger of a sudden Zulu invasion of Natal, Frere had 
more than the circumstances of the immediate situation in Natal 
to guide him. He had quickly mastered the facts of South 
African history. And, as he well knew, it was the practice of the 
African natives to launch their attacks against the European 
States suddenly and without warning, relying for success mainly 
upon the unpreparedness of the Colonists, in conjunction with 
the extreme mobility of their well-trained fighting men. Only 
a year ago the Cape Frontier War had “ exploded almost under 
his feet.”” Forty years earlier that Colony had been overtaken 
by a far more terrible invasion, and that too in circumstances 
strictly analogous to those now obtaining in Natal. For, when, 
in 1834, Sir Benjamin D’Urban (who like Frere had been only a 
few months in the Colony) was astounded in the midst of his 
party on New Year’s Eve by the news that a week before 10,000 
Kaffirs had swept across the border, and were now murdering 
the European settlers, and burning and pillaging their home- 
steads, Dr. Philip, the superintendent of the London Missionary 
Society’s Missions, had played the same réle at the Cape as 
Bishop Colenso was playing at this time in Natal. Just as 
Colenso in 1878 maintained that Cetywayo’s intentions were 
entirely pacific, so in 1834 Dr. Philip had assured Sir Benjamin 
that the alarms of the eastern colonists were quite groundless, 
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nd the loyalty of the Kaffir chiefs undoubted. More direct, 

cP not tes Sarons was the example afforded by the history 
of Natal. In February, 1838, Dingaan, Cetywayo’s uncle, 
treacherously and suddenly loosed his impis against the Boer 
encampments on the Blaauwkrantz River, and 600 men, women 
and children—almost the entire company of the Voertrekkers— 
were barbarously done to death. 

To arouse the Natal Government to a sense of their danger, 
and secure their active co-operation in Chelmsford’s measures 
for the defence of the Colony, was Frere’s first concern. His 
efforts were opposed by the inherent jealousy between civil 
and military authorities, which in this case was intensified by the 
smallness of the Colony—under 25,000 Europeans scattered 
among a subject population of 300,000 natives, of whom 
two-thirds were Zulu refugees. In so minute a community it 
was only natural that the officials should have been of no higher 
status than those of an English borough ; and in point of fact, 
with the exception of Sir Henry Bulwer himself and Major 
(afterwards Sir Charles) Mitchell, the Colonial Secretary, the 
Natal Government, alike in personnel and material equipment, 
was utterly incompetent to deal with the situation by which it 
was confronted. The one Colonial official of marked ability 
was Shepstone, who as head of the Native Affairs Department 
had controlled the relations of the colonists with their native 
neighbours for many years past. But Shepstone had been in 
the Transvaal for nearly two years, and no one of equal ability 
and experience had been found to take his place. From the 
first Chelmsford was gravely impeded by the reluctance of the 
Natal authorities to co-operate in his military preparations ; 
and when, after six months of intense anxiety, Frere was able 
at length to go on to the Transvaal, as we shall see, before he 
left he advised the Secretary of State to place the civil 
administration of the Colony in the hands of a military officer 
who could be relied upon to secure for the General in Command 
the full local support which Chelmsford had never received. 

Apart from the defence of the Colony, Frere’s immediate 
business was to formulate the boundary award and present it 
to Cetywayo. In playing for a peaceable settlement, it was the 
only card he held, as he afterwards wrote to Sir Michael; and 
though he knew that it was of very doubtful value, he was 
resolved to play it to the best advantage. There was a chance 
—a very slight chance, but a chance—that Cetywayo might 
take the prudent course of prefering “ the bird in the hand,’’ as 
represented by the substantial gain of territory secured to him 
by the new border line, to “ the bird in the bush ” of a victorious 
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campaign against the White Man, in which he would recover 
Natal and restore the “ Empire ” of his grandfather Tshaka. To 
win a peaceful settlement by the Award, Frere saw that two 
mistakes must be avoided. It must be so presented that Cety- 
wayo could not regard its favourable verdict as (1) evidence of 
an immediate military weakness on the part of the British ; or 
(2) a formal admission of his right to break his promises of better 
government, and, thereby, turn his tribe into a fighting machine, ! 
which, since the Transvaal had been annexed, could be used 
only to invade British territory, or otherwise defy British 
authority. To avoid the first mistake Natal must be put in 
a position to repel invasion ; to avoid the second, Cetywayo’s 
acceptance of the Award must be made conditional upon his 
acceptance of requirements which, collectively, would secure 
for the British Government “ reparation for the past and security 
for the future.” In other words, as he had told Sir Michael, a 
*‘ final end to Zulu pretensions ” must be made ; since any settle- 
ment based on the Award alone, so far from ridding South Africa 
of the “ Zulu incubus,” would actually strengthen Cetywayo’s 
military power and prestige. 

But before Frere could formulate and present the Award, it 
was necessary for him, not only to consult the Natal Government 
and local opinion, but to receive any instructions that the Secre- 
tary of State might give him after perusal of the Commissioners’ 
Report, and to consider, in particular, any objections to the 
findings of the Report, which Shepstone might raise, as the official 
representative of the Transvaal Boers. The Secretary of State’s 
instructions on the Award, conveyed in Sir Michael’s letter of 
2, October, did not reach him until 3 November # ; and Shepstone’s 
“long promised objections’ were not received until still later. 

In the meantime Cetywayo’s attitude became actively hostile. 
He refused, as Frere anticipated, to surrender the persons respon- 
sible for the murder of the two women in July. On 7 October 
Frere wrote to Sir Michael to report two further violations of 
British territory which had occurred in September. A British 
surveyor and his companion had been seized, assaulted, and 


1 Permission for a man to marry was conditional on “ washing his 
spear,” i.e. killing an enemy. The married and unmarried men were 
organized in separate regiments, and the celibate regiments were naturally 
anxious for active service. The Zulu girls who were massacred in 1876 
had married young men of an unqualified regiment in defiance of the law. 
Cetywayo ordered them to be killed, and their bodies exposed. Parents 
who buried them were also killed. When the Natal Government protested 
against this wholesale massacre, Cetywayo defied them. C. 1748, 
pp. 198-9. 

2 Given at p. 102. 
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taken prisoners by armed Zulus within the Natal border ; and 
the German settlers at Liineberg, a district within the Transvaal 
but not within the disputed territory, had been ordered by Cety- 
wayo to quit their farms. Of the first he wrote that while it 
might be explained, “no care or caution, on our part, can 
prevent such cases occurring, whilst the Zulus are in their present 
warlike mood, and some day they will end in a manner which 
will not admit of explanation.” The second violation was especi- 
ally grave. ‘The claim,’ he wrote, “is one which cannot be 
conceded on any principle which might not logically be extended 
to justify a Zulu claim to resume occupation of all Natal; and 
the time and mode of its assertion are equally indicative of 
hostile intent. I hope we shall be able to protect these poor 
people from forcible ejectment, but between the drought which 
paralyses our transport, and the objections of the Natal Govern- 
ment to anything which can be construed as a hostile demon- 
stration, it is not easy to move any of the small disposable force 
of troops.” 

None the less Frere, who held that the subjects of the Crown 
in South Africa, irrespective of race or colour, were entitled to 
the same protection of person and property as they would have 
obtained if they had been living in England, took prompt action 
in the matter. That same day he wrote to tell Sir Evelyn (then 
Colonel) Wood at Utrecht, to inform Rudolph, the landdrost, 
that “we had no intention of allowing anyone to meddle with 
the Liinebergers.” And Wood, upon receiving Frere’s letter, 
without waiting to obtain orders from Chelmsford, sent two 
companies of the goth Regiment to protect the settlers. 

They would be better able to act, Frere continued in his 
letter to Sir Michael, when he (Frere) was able to give his decision 
on the boundary question. He saw his way to substantial agree- 
ment with Sir H. Bulwer, but the work of the Commission was 
unsatisfactory. The finding was entirely favourable to the 
Zulus; and there would be an advantage in this, ‘‘ since it 
would put the Zulus clearly in the wrong, if they were not 
content with it.” 

“Sir Henry Bulwer,” the letter proceeds, “has still hopes 
that they will be content, that they will be satisfied with the 
decision, and give redress for their hostile demonstration and 
outrages during the past few months, with reasonable security 
for the future. 

“ After most anxious consideration I cannot share those 
hopes. It will be to me a most agreeable and unexpected sur- 
prise, if we succeed in avoiding a collision and obtain anything 
better than an armed peace. I have seen no cause to alter or 
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modify the opinions I expressed last mail, as to either the critical 
position of affairs, or the insufficiency of local preparations to 
meet it, and I very earnestly hope that you have adopted my 
advice and ordered out the reinforcements General [Chelmsford] 
requires, for, except his regular troops, I see nothing to rely 
on here.”’ 

He concluded by pointing out that the British colonists had 
had no experience of native warfare such as that of the farmers 
in the eastern districts of the Cape. Both the departments of 
Native Affairs and of Defence were “‘ two generations behind ” 
those of the old Colony. 

In a letter to Herbert of the same date (7 October), Frere 
referred to his official despatch, and the above letter to Sir 
Michael, both of which went home by this mail. The former 
had been shown to Bulwer, who had been inclined at first to 
think it overdrawn, but had afterwards “come round.’ In 
insisting upon the blindness and want of preparation of the 
officials in Natal, he wrote: 

“Their answer to everything is that their ‘native policy,’ 
as they call it, has preserved peace for 30 years. But it seems 
to me that this ‘ native policy ’ was nothing more than a system 
of staving off and postponing difficulties—successful enough in 
the hands of a very experienced and cautious man like Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, but which, worked by inferior men, is 
simply drifting. 

“ Of other defence beyond trusting to the national organiza- 
tion of Native Locations of Fugitive Zulus, there is hardly a 
pretence.”’ 

On 14 October Frere wrote to Sir Michael, that he had no 
change to report. He was awaiting a reply from the Zulus to 
Bulwer’s demand for explanations of the violations of the fron- 
tier already reported ; and in the meantime he was at work 
on the Boundary Commission. As the interests of the Transvaal 
were now ours, we being in fact judges in our own case, he could 
not do otherwise than adopt the line of boundary proposed by 
the Commissioners. Otherwise it was so favourable to the 
Zulus, that he would have refused to penalize the Transvaal. 

And to Herbert he wrote on the same day, that he hoped to 
report by next mail that the Boundary decision was on its way 
to Cetywayo. Time would have been saved if the Commis- 
sioners had reported at once that there were no materials for 
a judicial decision, and if Shepstone had realized that his influence 
with the Zulus depended upon his being the agent for putting 
into effect the Natal policy of supporting the Zulus as against 
the Boers; and that, therefore, now that the Transvaal was 
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British, that influence was gone. The “charm was broken,” 
and mistrust and anger prevented the Zulus from seeing that 
such a change of attitude on Shepstone’s part was inevitable 
in the changed circumstances. As it was, Shepstone and his 
friends were quite ‘‘shocked” at the insolent bearing of the 
Zulus, when he (Shepstone) had met Cetywayo’s delegates on 
the Transvaal frontier some months ago. 

Frere then paid a warm tribute to Shepstone’s skill and adroit- 
ness; but such diplomacy, he added, which might have kept 
the peace in Europe, “‘ wears out ” in dealing with Zulus, and is 
now “worn threadbare.” Shepstone’s object was to keep the 

eace, 

ee But it was not so with Cetywayo (the letter continued). 
His views and interests and ours can never be identical. We 
wish for peace as bringing more population, commerce, and 
agriculture. He wishes for war, unless he can get more territory, 
more soldiers, more victims and more of their cattle, by peace 
than by fighting, and, as this is not easy, he longs for the old 
system of Chaka and Dingaan ; and unless he is checked by us, 
or by his own people rebelling against him, he will attain it, 
and peace will be only an armed truce. 

““ He as well as our own people begin to see this, but you have 
no idea how difficult it is to speak the truth in these matters, 
here, among our own people. If I suggest to the Native Depart- 
ment that a little plain speaking might do good, that the time 
for illusions is passed, and that the sooner we all, Zulus included, 
learn to look facts steadily in the face, the better for peace and 
good understanding, the Native Department is in agonies—the 
truth “means war.’ I believe it means a better chance of peace 
than we have at present, and that concealment of the truth 
means war, at times, perhaps, when we least expect it.” 

On 27 October Frere reported to Sir Michael a new source 
of anxiety in the failure of the British expedition against Seco- 
coeni. After referring to the question of honours for the Colonial 
forces engaged in the Cape War, he wrote: “ My official despatch 
will show you that our prospects of peace here are fainter than 
ever. The forbearance of the Lt.-Governor has been tried to 
the utmost by the insolent answers and menacing attitude of 
the Zulu Chief ; and but for the drought, which impartially 
hampers both friend and foe, we should, I think, have had a 
collision, as soon as the Zulus heard of Colonel Rowlands’ with- 
drawal from his operations near Lydenberg, which have been 
watched by Zulus as well as Boers, as a test of power. 

“T have every confidence in General [Chelmsford] and his 
troops, but my anxiety for the reinforcements we have asked 
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for, is increased by the conviction that they will obviate the 
risk of any waverers among the 300,000 or 400,000 natives 
within the Colony, joining against what they may, for the 
moment, fancy is the weaker cause.” 

Frere then described the ‘‘Shepstonian”’ policy ; and suggested 
that Shepstone should be head of a ‘“‘ Board of Native Affairs,” 
a position in which his knowledge could be utilized to great 
advantage. He continued : 

“I doubt Sir Theophilus being ever happy or useful in his 
present position. In a government with a well-defined consti- 
tution, and an efficient and well-manned system of administra- 
tion, his shrewdness and good sense, tact and temper, would 
make him an excellent Governor. But in the Transvaal all such 
appliances are wanting. His notions and habits of good govern- 
ment are all those of the autocratic chief. He has apparently 

ittle or no sympathy with Dutch Boer aspirations after freedom 

and self-government, and no turn for administration, either con- 
structive or practical. After 18 months, he is apparently 
content to be still the irresponsible autocrat, over men who 
like no autocrat but those of their own creation, and who can 
be easily ruled only by leaving them to manage their own parish 
affairs in their own way, whilst they persuade themselves that 
they are managing the affairs of the hemisphere. At the present 
rate of progress, I cannot see how he is even to get any revenue 
out of them, sufficient to cover the current expenses of govern- 
ment, and his friends here seem to think that finance and 
constitution making are equally foreign to all his habits and 
ideas. 

“But here, at the present moment, in all Zulu questions, 
he would be invaluable, and I expect more useful information 
from him, whenever we may meet, than I have hitherto got from 
anyone in this Colony.” 

On the following day (28 October) Frere wrote to Herbert : 

“T hope H.M. Government are sending out the reinforcements 
we asked for. They will be full late at best, to help us to bear 
the first brunt of the rupture, unless the present Zulu excitement 
calms down for a while. But I feel sure there will be no per- 
manent security here, till the Zulus have learnt that they are 
not the greatest military power in the world. This, as you 
know, has long been my impression, and everything I see and 
hear here has confirmed me in it.” 

After a reference to Upington’s ! draft of a constitution for 
the Transvaal, which he enclosed, he returned to Natal affairs. 
_ 1 Afterwards Sir Thomas Upington; and at the time in question 

Attorney-General in the Cape. 
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The existence of a large and selfish section of colonists, who 
preferred that the defence of the Colony should be paid for by 
the English Treasury, with a resultant low Customs tariff and 
other advantages, was responsible, in part, for the local reluctance 
to support Chelmsford in his defence measures. 

Writing to Herbert again on 3 November, Frere reported 
that the Cape engineers were hard at work on the telegraph 
between Natal and Pretoria. Then followed the passage advo- 
cating the northward extension of British authority, which has 
been cited in the preceding chapter (p. 84). It may be added 
here, however, that that passage was accompanied by a detailed 
analysis of the advantages promised by the Delagoa Bay-Pre- 
toria Railway, and of the methods by which the undertaking 
could be financed and administered. Dutch, Belgian, Portu- 
guese and British capitalists, Frere thought, would build the 
first 90 miles to the foot of the Lebombo Mountains, in considera- 
tion of receiving a share in, or the whole of, the Customs revenue. 
There was already at Delagoa Bay railway plant which had 
cost £70,000, and which was not altogether spoilt. Shepstone 
should be sent to Lisbon to support Morier. But he mentioned 
that jealousy of the Transvaal made the proposed development 
of Delagoa Bay unpopular in Natal. 

The letter concluded: “ As I write we have received the mail 
of 2 October.” 

In view of the delay which, as the sequel will show, was to 
take place in the despatch of reinforcements from England, 
the postponement of the delivery of the Award to Cetywayo 
was advantageous, rather than injurious, to British interests. 
But the charges subsequently brought against Frere by Sir 
Michael and the Beaconsfield Cabinet give the question of the 
responsibility for this postponement an importance which it 
would not otherwise possess. The Report of the Commissioners 
was dated 20 June. It reached Frere at Cape Town on 15 July. 
He began to examine it at once, and with his customary thorough- 
ness. The process necessitated lengthy communications with 
the Natal Government, and subsequently with the Transvaal 
Government. I can find no record of the exact date at which 
Frere sent on the Report to Sir Michael, but from the reference 
to it in his (Frere’s) letter of 10 August (see Ch. VII, p. 86), it 
was forwarded presumably by the mail of (approximately) 17 
August. In this case Sir Michael would have received it about 
8 September. His instructions thereon were contained in his 
letter of 2 October (received on 3 November). Between 25 July 
and that date Sir Michael wrote no letters to Frere, although 
Frere was writing to him (and Herbert) by every mail. As 
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arbitrator, it was essential for Frere to have Shepstone’s “ objec- 
tions ” before he finally adjudicated on the Award; and Shep- 
stone’s delay in forwarding them, whether justifiable or not, 
was not only inconvenient to Frere, but quite unexpected. In 
his letter to Sir Michael of 7 October, as we have seen, he wrote : 
“We shall be better able to act,’’ when I am able to give the 
Boundary decision. On the same day he wrote to Herbert, 
with reference to his official despatch on the subject and this 
letter to Sir Michael, that he had reached agreement with Sir 
Henry Bulwer in the matter of the Award. And a week later 
(on 14 October) he wrote to Herbert, that he hoped to report 
by the next mail that the Boundary decision was on its way 
to Cetywayo. But on 4 November, in replying to Sir Michael’s 
letter of 2 October (which brought him the latter’s instructions), 
he wrote: ‘‘ We are only waiting for the long promised objec- 
tions of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, which we must consider, 
before sending in the messengers to communicate formally to 
Cetywayo the terms of the Award.” 

During the time that this critical communication to Cetywayo 
was thus postponed, Frere obtained from all reliable sources 
such information as would guide him in formulating the require- 
ments by which the Award was to be accompanied. In par- 
ticular his Diary shows how on 12 November he obtained first- 
hand evidence of the actual state of Zululand under Cetywayo 
from the Norwegian missionary, Bishop Schroeder. It was this 
Bishop Schroeder who a few years before had presented a letter 
from Queen Victoria to Cetywayo, and reminded him of his 
promises of good government, made at his coronation ; and during 
a long residence in Zululand he had gained an intimate know- 
ledge of both the people and their kings. Moreover, he was one 
of the last missionaries to leave the country after Cetywayo had 
decided to refuse the British demands. The account which Frere 
received from this competent witness, as recorded in the Diary, 
was this: 

“ Tshaka was ... cruel and unscrupulous, but with many 
great qualities. Dingaan was simply a beast on two legs. 
Panda was a weaker and less able man, but kindly and really 
grateful, a very rare quality among Zulus. He used to kill 
sometimes, but never wantonly or continuously. 

“No doubt Cetywayo has greatly increased killing of late. 
Bishop Schroeder knows of many cases; but in general no one 
knows more than that the man has disappeared. It is not safe 
to talk, inquire, nor to tell tales. Cetywayo is an able man, 
but for cold, selfish pride, cruelty and untruthfulness, worse 
than any of his predecessors. He has a curious want of gratitude, 
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and will never acknowledge the slightest obligation to anyone. 

“‘Tshaka never ordered torture. He always ordered the exe- 
cution of men by instant death. Cetywayo of late has, Bishop 
Schroeder knows, ordered a man’s lips to be cut off for biting 
another, and a man’s arms and legs to be cut off, after which 
he lived three days.” 

This, then, was the position in Natal at the beginning of 
November. On 10 September, before he left Cape Town, Frere 
had asked for reinforcements in accordance with Sir Michael’s 
instructions. On 3 November, after a long silence, he received 
a further letter from Sir Michael, dated 2 October. By this 
date Sir Michael had received, it must be remembered, all Frere’s 
communications written from Cape Town prior to those of Io 
September. Frere’s despatch of 10 September and his letters 
of that date and of 15 September are acknowledged in Sir 
Michael’s next letter, dated 10 October. But from the letters 
he had already received (see p. 80), Sir Michael would know, 
when writing on 2 October, that in Frere’s judgment whatever 
effect the Award might have on Cetywayo, nothing but the fear 
of the British troops, or the successful employment of these 
troops, would suffice to remove the menace of Zulu aggression 
from South Africa. 

The text of Sir Michael’s letter is this : 


[Recd. (Natal), 3.11.78.] 
Private. WILLIAMSTRIP PARK, 


uit FAIRFORD, 
2 October, 1878. 

My DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

I note your suggestions as to honours; but I think we 
must wait a little. Perhaps early next year I might feel able 
to submit some names—say, Lanyon for K.C.M.G., Frost, 
Brabant, and Rose Innes for C.M.G. But there will probably 
be also some soldiers—and it is very difficult to select a few 
from the many named. If anything fresh occurs to you on this 
point, of course you will let me know. 

I hope you will be able to go to Pretoria. It would, of course, 
be a long and wearisome journey ; but I should think it would 
repay you. 

_ I presume the difficulty between Lanyon and Mr. Shepstone 1 
is long ago settled down. But so far as I have been able to 
gather the particulars of it, it shows the necessity of one head 
for the general management of relations with the independent 


a Sir; Shepstone’s brother, who was now head of the Native Affairs 
Department in Natal. 
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native chiefs. I do not, however, quite see my way to the 
adoption of your suggestion of a Deputy High Commissioner 
(e.g. Sir T. Shepstone) for work of the kind. Surely it would be 
equally well done, without the risk of collision with the Pro- 
vincial Governments, if the Lieut.-Governors of Natal and the 
Transvaal acted as Deputies for the purpose in their respective 
districts, carrying on the directions and policy of the High 
Commissioner ? 

I have studied the Pondoland papers, which I think (and hope, 
for they are voluminous!) have now all arrived. I do not 
understand what Sir H. Bulwer’s views on the subject are. 
But I do not doubt I shall hear them, from him or from you, 
when you go to Natal. There is, however, as you say very 
great jealousy of the Cape, on the part of Natal, in the matter : 
and I wish it had been possible for you to have discussed it 
privately with Sir H. Bulwer before taking action. 

Geographically, Pondoland, at least as far as the St. John’s 
River, would seem as if it ought ultimately to belong to Natal. 
But what has now been done would seem to presage its annexa- 
tion, altogether, to the Cape: for I presume the Residents are 
to be paid and supported by the Cape Government, and that the 
Customs duties at the St. John’s are to go to that Government. 
Would it be possible to divide the Customs duties? and make 
the Resident, on the Natal side, responsible through the Lieut.- 
Governor to the High Commissioner and paid by Natal? Ii 
you desire to start a general system of Residents, before Con- 
federation, must you not necessarily work on those lines ? or 
else you will have the Cape Government virtually ruling in places 
with which it has properly nothing to do; which cannot but 
cause trouble in the provinces. 

As to the Zulu boundary question, having read the report of 
the Commission, I think that the boundary line indicated by them 
must almost necessarily be accepted by us, though I fear it will 
be most unpopular in the Transvaal; and may encourage Cety- 
wayo to war, from the natural belief of a savage that we only 
yield from weakness. We appointed the Commission: they 
heard all the Transvaal case, and have reported in favour of 


the Zulus, who (rightly as it seems) did not think it necessary 


to produce evidence. On what ground can we act against the 
Report ? for our action must be based on ascertained facts, 
and I do not know where we are to get them, if not from our 
own Commission. 

Of course Cetywayo must be kept in order, and compelled 
to give up Zulus who violate—as lately—Natal or Transvaal 
territory. And if we could get the disputed territory from him 
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by purchase, that might be the best way out of the difficulty : 
as otherwise we must, as the Commissioners say, compensate 
some of the settlers. 

I write the above, because you will like to know how these 
matters strike me here. But you will understand that I feel 
myself to be writing on imperfect knowledge: and of course 
you may be aware of circumstances which would entirely change 
the view I have expressed. 

Pray remember me to Lady Frere, and believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicks BEACH. 


P.S. I forgot, among more important matters, to mention 
that one of my oldest friends (we were very intimate at Christ 
Church together) John Chaworth Masters, expects to be in South 
Africa on a hunting expedition about the middle of December, 
and has asked me to bespeak your good offices. He is great 
in all kinds of sport and has been a master of foxhounds in 
Leicestershire (the Quorn) and Nottinghamshire for nearly 20 
years and is one of the largest landowners in the latter county. 


Up to this date—3 November, when the above letter was 
received—Frere had every reason, therefore, to believe that 
the very moderate reinforcements for which he and Chelmsford 
had asked, would be despatched promptly and without demur. 
He had, also, every assurance in Sir Michael’s last letter that 
his action in Natal was in full accord with the policy of H.M. 
Government. 

That this was Frere’s belief will appear from his reply to 
fe aap letter, written on 4 November, which was very 

rief. 

“I do not send you by this post any continuation of my 
official chronicle of the 28th ult., for beyond a continuation of 
the alarmist reports from Zululand, there is little to report. 
The General is moving his troops to better positions for defending 
the border, but the drought almost stops transport. He has 
also, with the Lieut.-Governor’s concurrence, arranged for 
organizing the Volunteer and Native levies, which will be needed 
if the troops have to act. It is possible that the Zulus will not 
act further till the land award is announnced to them. We are 
only waiting for the long promised objections of Sir T. Shepstone, 
which we must consider before sending in the messengers to 
communicate formally to Cetywayo the terms of the award. 
Meantime there is no saying what he may at any time do, or 
what his young warriors may do without his orders. 

“By next mail I hope to send you something more decided.” 


CHAPTER EX 
PHPSREVERSAT: OF-~ POLICY 


IR MICHAEL’S next letter was dated 10 October ; but before 
it arrived Frere received two (partly) telegraphed cypher 
messages, dated respectively 5 and 12 October, and a despatch, 
similarly transmitted, dated 17 October. Of these, the receipt 
of the first message is not mentioned by Frere, the second message 
reached him on 4, and the despatch on 10 November. The 
contents of these communications must have astounded Frere. 
Even to-day their inconsistency with Sir Michael’s preceding 
letters to Frere will arrest the attention of the reader. For 
these communications showed not merely that the Beaconsfield 
Cabinet had suddenly reversed their- determination to employ 
the British troops, if necessary, in removing from South Africa 
the menace of the Zulu army,! but that Sir Michael himself was 
preparing to wipe the slate clean of his previous letters and 
instructions to Frere. 

The message of 12 October, which reached Frere on 4 Novem- 
ber, was in reply to his request for reinforcements, made by letter 
and despatch on 10 September, and presumably just received by 
Sir Michael. It ran: 

“Tt may be possible to send out some special service officers, 
but I feel some doubts whether more troops can be spared. As 
the hostilities in the Cape Colony are now at an end, would not 
the police and volunteers be sufficient for the Cape, and might 
not all the Imperial troops be sent to Natal and Transvaal, 
with the exception of a small garrison for Cape Town? ” ? 

Frere replied on the next day (5 November) and by the same 
method of transmission : 

“Your telegram of 12th ultimo received. Special service 
officers useful and acceptable, but troops asked for urgently 
needed to prevent war of races. Cape Colony and Diamond 

Fields have done their duty nobly, and are relying almost entirely 


1 This determination was most clearly expressed in the Secretary of 
State’s despatch of 24 January in this year (1878). ‘The despatch came 
from Lord Carnarvon, but it was forwarded after he had resigned office. 
For this despatch see forward (Ch. XV, p. 264). It is given in C. 2000, p. 94. 

C2 2292,.p. 16. 
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on Colonial forces recently raised, and only half organized, with 
small garrison, five companies King William’s Town, for whole 
of old Colony and Diamond Fields. 

“State here as described by Sir Garnet Wolseley three years 
ago. On the other side of fordable river Zulu army, forty to 
sixty thousand strong, well-armed, unconquered, insolent ; 
burning to clear out white men. Wolseley’s estimate of force 
required to bring them quickly and surely to reason not too large. 
Diplomacy and patience have absolute limits. In such case, 
by setting tribe against tribe, and race against race, victory may 
follow war, or practical extermination, but if victory is to be 
ensured on terms which will bear examination hereafter a suffi- 
cient force of H.M. disciplined troops under H.M. officers should 
be employed.” ? 

On 8 November Frere sent a despatch to Sir Michael, enclosing 
a Memorandum of Sir H. Bulwer on Frere’s despatch of 30 Sep- 
tember ; a memorandum by Lord Chelmsford ; a report from 
Mr. John Dunn, the Natal Government’s agent in Zululand ; and 
a memorandum of his own, dated 29 October. Dunn’s report 
showed that Cetywayo, on hearing of the military protection 
sent by Colonel Wood to the Liineberg settlers, had put his army 
on a war footing. Frere’s own memorandum was significant. 
It proved that as early as 29 October he had recognized the full 
gravity of the military disadvantage under which the British 
forces laboured, so long as the relationship between the British 
Government and Cetywayo remained undefined. Bulwer had 
objected to any military preparations being made which were 
likely to provoke Cetywayo to further acts of hostility. In 
combating this objection Frere pointed out that the British 
authorities were “ dealing with a power not bound by the obliga- 
tions of civilized diplomacy.” It was the recognized practice 
of the military tribes to attack the Europeans without a declara- 
tion of war, and they depended for the success of their arms 
upon the secrecy, as much as the swiftness, of their offensive. 
In these circumstances, Frere wrote, Natal could not afford to 
postpone any necessary measures of military defence on the 
ground that they might be considered provocative by Cetywayo. 

Sir Michael’s despatch (17 October), which reached Frere on 
Io November, was this: 

ah H.M. Government are not prepared to comply with a request 
for a reinforcement of troops. All the information which has 
hitherto reached them with respect to the position of affairs in 
Zululand appears to them to justify a confident hope that by the 
exercise of prudence and by meeting the Zulus in a spirit of for- 
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bearance and reasonable compromise, it will be possible to avert 
the very serious evil of a war with Cetywayo.” + 

Sir Michael’s letter of 10 October, although it was not received 
by Frere until a week or two after the partly-telegraphed despatch 
of 17 October (since it is acknowledged ‘by Frere in a letter to 
Sir Michael of 25 November), threw light upon the circumstances 
in which the message and the despatch were sent. And for this 
reason it will be convenient to give here a summary of its con- 
tents on this head, while reserving the text of the letter for a 
later page. In it, then, Sir Michael, after a reference to Trans- 
vaal affairs, wrote that he had sent the telegram, having reference 
to Frere’s confidential despatch (10 September) asking for rein- 
forcements, to catch the last mail at Madeira. Frere’s despatch 
had reached him on the morning that the Cabinet met, and he 
had brought it before them. As, however, “ considerable 
exception was taken to the great expense already being incurred,” 
he had postponed further action pending the receipt of a com- 
munication from Frere after the latter had reached Natal and 
consulted with Bulwer and Chelmsford. But he assured Frere 
that if, “after such further discussion on the spot” they all 


agreed that the reinforcements were really necessary, he would 


“certainly press the Government to send them at once.” And 
he added, that his last letter “‘ would have explained why he 
hoped that a Zulu war might not be necessary.” 

A comparison of this last sentence with Sir Michael’s letter of 
2 October—written, be it observed, only eight days before—is 


instructive. In it Sir Michael had suggested that the disputed 


territory might be purchased from Cetywayo; and presumably 
it is to the desire for a peaceful settlement thus indicated that the 
sentence refers. But he had entirely obliterated from his mind 
the words by which this suggestion was preceded : his fear that 
the award of the disputed territory, as recommended by the 
Commissioners, would be “most unpopular in the Transvaal, 
and might encourage Cetywayo to war from the natural belief 
of a savage that we only yield from weakness ” ; and his in- 


struction that he must, of course, “be kept in order,” and 


“compelled to give up” Zulus who violated British terri- 
tory. 
This letter of 10 October did not by any means offer a sufficient 
explanation of the refusal to send the reinforcements, but it 
showed that Frere’s despatch and letter of 30 September, written 


. 


- from Natal, had not been received as yet by Sir Michael ; and it 
created the presumption that, when received, these documents, 


as satisfying Sir Michael’s conditions, would enable him to dis- 
1 C, 2220, p. 273. 
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abuse the Cabinet of the optimistic view of “‘ affairs in Zululand ”’ 
upon which the refusal was based. * aks 

Frere replied to the refusal despatch by letters to Sir Michael 
and Herbert written on the day (10 November) on which it was 
received. 

The circumstances by which Frere was surrounded, placed 
three objects before him: to make the Award the instrument of 
a peaceable submission on the part of Cetywayo, to prevent a 
Boer insurrection in the Transvaal, and in the event of Cetywayo 
proving defiant, to protect Natal from a Zulu invasion. The only 
practicable method of securing any one, or all, of these objects 
was, in Frere’s judgment, the display, and if necessary the em- 
ployment, of British military power. Moreover, in the case of 
the last object, the method by which the military power at Frere’s 
disposal could be successfully employed, was determined rigidly 
by the political and physical conditions of Natal and the char- 
acter of the Zulu army. 

The population of Natal consisted of rather more than 20,000 
Europeans, and between 300,000 and 400,000 natives. Of these 
latter two-thirds were Zulus, of whom a large proportion had 
crossed the border in recent years to enjoy the security of British 
rule. If, therefore, Cetywayo’s impis once entered the Colony, 
there was a grave danger that the mass of the native population, 
through fear of Cetywayo’s vengeance, would join the invaders. 

Natal was separated from Zululand by the two hundred miles 
of frontier marked by the river Tugela. From the beginning of 
the rainy season (October to March) the Tugela filled up, and dur- 
ing this season it was in flood (intermittently), while for a month 
—January—when continually in flood, it afforded a natural 
barrier, the crossing of which was.so dangerous that the boldest 
impi would hesitate to attempt it. For the rest of the year 
the Colony lay exposed to a Zulu inroad from any point along 
the 200 miles of the fordable river. In a war with the Zulus, 
therefore, Natal had to fight on a “ front ”’ of 200 miles for eleven 
out of the twelve months of the year. 

The character of the Zulu army emphasized the gravity of 
this physical factor. At this time Cetywayo had perfected a 
“military organization which enabled [him] to form out of his 
comparatively small population an army, at the very lowest 
estimate, of 25,000 perfectly trained and perfectly obedient 


1 In his speech in the House of Commons (27 March, 1879), Sir Michael 
assumed full responsibility for the confident hope of a peaceable solution, 
on which the refusal was based. The inconsistency of this view with his 
own letters, and the reports received from Frere, will be patent to the 
reader. See also p. 129. 
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soldiers, able to march three times as fast as [the British] could, 
to dispense with commissariat of every kind and transport of 
every kind, and to fall upon [Natal] or any part of the [Trans- 
vaal] in such numbers, and with such determination, that noth- 
ing but a fortified post could resist them, making no prisoners, 
and sparing neither age nor sex.’’ 4 

These two factors, the 200-mile front and the extreme mobility 
of the Zulu impis combined, made it impracticable, from a mili- 
tary point of view, for the available 3,000 to 6,600? British 
troops (with such Colonial and native contingents as could be 
raised on the spot) to protect the Colony by acting on the defen- 
sive within the Natal frontiers. The political factor, the uncer- 
tain disposition of the Zulu population within the Colony, en- 
forced the necessity of preventing even a single 7mpi from enter- 
ing Natal. All three factors alike pointed to the conclusion 
that the only practicable method by which the British troops 
could defend the Colony was for them to engage and hold the 
Zulu army in Zululand itself, and so rob Cetywayo of the advan- 
tages which he would otherwise derive from the power of initia- 
tive and the mobility of his zmpis. More than this, the physical 
conditions of Natal determined the time of this defensive-offen- 
sive; since it was only when the 200-mile front was partially 
covered by the flood waters of the Tugela, that the small British 
force could concentrate for the advance into Zululand which was 
to pin down Cetywayo’s impis. 

By the terms of his Commission, Frere was authorized not 
merely to defend the British Colonies in South Africa from 
“ any irruption ” of the native tribes, but to “‘ promote the good 
order, civilization, and moral and religious instruction of [these] 
tribes, and, with that view, to place them under some settled form 
of government.” ® His subsequent relations with the Secretary 
of State, so far from derogating this general power, had, prior to 
the refusal despatch of 17 October, confirmed and augmented it. 
The governing factors of the military and political situation being 
what they were, Frere, the statesman and hunter of big game, 
as before in Sind so now in Natal, determined in the crisis brought 
about by the refusal despatch that the boldest policy was the 
safest. Reinforcements or no reinforcements, it was only by an 
advance into Zululand that Natal could be saved from invasion. 

1 Frere’s despatch of 1 March, 1879, C. 2316. 

2 A month later the Cabinet reversed its refusal to send reinforcements, 
and they arrived by the beginning of January, 1879. They brought the 


available total up to 6,000—7,000. i 
® Text of the High Commission issued to Frere upon his appointment. 


Cited by Frere in despatch of 29 June, 1879, printed in Cd. 2454, Pp. 133+ 
The italics are the writer’s. 
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If Cetywayo should prove after all to be peaceably inclined, the 
military preparations would assist, not hinder, his submission. 
If, as Frere believed, he was only waiting for a convenient moment 
to loose his impis, these timely preparations would give the small 
British force a reasonable prospect of pinning down the impzs 
in Zululand before the Tugela fell. Therefore the same day 
(to November) that he received the despatch of 17 October, 
Frere made known this decision to the Secretary of State. He 
wrote to Sir Michael : 

“Your cypher telegram of the 18th has been a very severe 
blow to us all. I can quite see how serious is the position both 
in Europe and on our Indian Frontier, but I cannot think you 
will mend matters by risking a great disaster out here—and a 
very great disaster you may have any day, if you disregard the 
honest advice which Lord Chelmsford and I have given you, 
and which Sir Henry Bulwer now cordially supports. Anyone 
who knows anything of South Africa during the last five years, 
will tell you that the Zulu question is the key of everything 
relating to peace and war in these parts. People often fancied 
that because they wished any collision with the Zulus put off, 
and because it had been staved off for years, that it could be put 
off ad libitum. But even the most blind of optimists out here 
are now seeing the truth—and realizing the fact, that if after 
repeatedly insulting us, and refusing reasonable demands for 
redress, Cetywayo cannot quite make up his mind to attack, 
we owe our immunity to his want of resolution, or fears of internal 
revolution, and to no want of settled determination on his part 
to get rid of all his white neighbours. 

“However I have done my duty in laying the very serious 
state of the case before you—and hope to do the best which the 
means at my command will permit, as long as I remain in the 
country, but I ought not to conceal from you the very serious 
risk of every course save that of employing an adequate force 
to settle all questions with the Zulus promptly and decidedly. 
The time for taking action no longer rests with us. Immediate 
action with insufficient forces may mean disaster, and must 
involve additional lives of men, and incomplete results. De- 
ferred action means prolonged expenditure for observation and 
defence and deferred peace. Meantime it rests, not with you, 
nor with us here, but with a conceited savage to say whether he 
will have peace or war. The only safe course is immediate 
oe to secure the earliest and most assured peace pos- 
sible. 
_ “Tf only Natal were concerned, though the dangers of delay 
would be equally great, the area endangered would be compara- 
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tively small; but we ought never to forget that the interests of 
the Cape Colony, Kaffraria, the Diamond Fields, Transvaal, and 
every other part of South Africa are at stake. ‘Till we have 
settled whether H.M. Government or Cetywayo are to be supreme, 
there can be no peace or assured quiet from Algoa Bay to the 
Limpopo. Kreli’s outbreak last year, and Sandilli’s consequent 
rebellion were, as I told you at the time and as everything since 
has proved—simply premature explosions of a combination in 
which Cetywayo was the moving spirit—a hundred impressions, 
influences, combinations, and apparent accidents, helped to 
give us speedy and complete success, notably the reinforcements 
so generously sent us, at the time of our greatest need in the 
Levant. The Colonial Ministry are now doing their best to 
secure the country against any recurrence of similar dangers 
between the old Colony and this, but no man here, unless be- 
sotted by ignorance or prejudice, fails to see that, in dealing with 
Kreli and Sandilli, we were trying to cure the symptoms, and 
that the real seat of the disease is here, in Zululand, where we 
have allowed to revive a typical Kaffir ‘Head Centre,’ of the old 
aggressive exterminating type. He has built up a disciplined 
army of well-armed professional soldiers, variously estimated at 
from 30,000 to 60,000 strong ; and after making every deduction 
for exaggeration, for jealousies, for divisions, and for the ultimate 
prevalence of wiser counsels amongst many of the older chiefs, 
there can be no doubt of the greatness or imminence of the danger, 
and tillit is removed you cannot expect peaceable people to sleep 
quietly in Natal. 

“But the necessity for removing this danger is still greater 
in the Transvaal. I am assured by many reasonable Dutchmen 
that their countrymen will very generally accept the annexation 
as the inevitable result of their own weakness and disunion, if 
they have reasonable assurance for peace, protection, and good 
government for the future. But, with what face can I talk to 
them of such things whilst the Zulus, to whose chief the Emigrant 
Boers dictated peace forty years ago, are able to behave to us 
with impunity, as they have done during the past twelve months ? 
Put yourself in their case, and I am sure you would hesitate 
to trust the Englishman’s promise of protection. 

‘The rain which is now falling 1 may make travelling more 
possible than it has been for the last two months, and as soon 
as I see daylight in Zulu affairs, I will try what I can do with the 
Dutchmen. But some permanent Zulu settlement seems to me 
essential to success. You express a hope that though long and 


1 It was the parched condition of the veld, and consequent absence of 
food for cattle, that hindered locomotion. 
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wearisome, the journey to Pretoria would repay me. I wish 
you could realize what travelling in this country is and how very 
devoid of anything which could repay the trouble, beyond a sense 
of duty done—the possibility of doing it depends now very much 
on your giving us the means.” 

To Herbert, the Permanent Under-Secretary, he wrote (on 
the same day) an even stronger and more detailed plea for the 
despatch of the reinforcements, on the ground of the general 
South African situation, as well as the immediate danger of 
Natal. 

‘‘T wish H.M. Government could see as plainly as I do, how 
everything in South Africa hangs on this Zulu question—Trans- 
vaal contentment and Transvaal finance, and all chance of Con- 
federation depend on its being settled, to say nothing of the 
peace of this border. 

“ You can have little idea what uphill work it is... . 

‘“‘ Just at present Cetywayo seems a very ordinary kind of 
butcher ; with some ability of a low cunning kind, but little 
personal courage, and no tinge of genius like Chaka. Had he 
Kreli’s ability or popularity you would long since have had 
trouble in Natal. 

‘““T hope, if he resists our just demands, we shall be able to 
enforce them with the troops now at Lord Chelmsford’s disposal. 
Many of Cetywayo’s chiefs and allies seem inclined to leave him. 
They will wait to see what he does. If he gives in, or is beaten, 
they will declare against him. If he resists and gains any initial 
advantage, they will join the swarm against us. Much will 
depend on our making no mistakes at the outset, and I have 
great confidence in Lord Chelmsford and his men. But we have 
little or no reserve to rectify any accidental check. It will have 
to be done by hard fighting, and the additional men we have 
asked for are needed, not only to minimize risk, but to lessen 
resistance. Without them our opponents may be the whole 
Zulu army ; with them probably only the young regiments and 
the irreconcileables. It is quite possible the additional regiment 
asked for may make the difference whether the settlement of 
Zululand in permanent peace takes six months or two years to 
effect. 

“The Natal natives seem more inclined to be content with 
their lot, to remain quiet and watch events, than I had been 
led to expect. But beyond this negative kind of support we 
must not expect much from them. They are mostly Zulus and, 
though hating Cetywayo and estimating our power more highly 


1 This is in reply to Sir Michael’s letter of 2 October, and shows that 
Frere had not yet received his letter of 10 October. 
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than other natives do, they greatly dread him, and will not be 
active against him ! till they see he is beaten. 

“ Of other support from Natal I see little prospect. The white 
population is numerically too small to furnish many men for 
service away from their homes ; but their self-conceit and dislike 
to be helped from the Cape are very troublesome. From the 
Boers and Transvaal we get no support in their present sulky 
state. Many of the younger Dutchmen would join on the ordinary 
commando terms—promise of cattle loot and of farms carved 
out of the conquered territory—but I hope we may be able to 
succeed without such aid. As yet they decline service on reason- 
able volunteer pay. 

“‘ Altogether our prospects would be far brighter if we knew 
that a couple of regiments were on their way out. There would 
still remain our difficulties here with our own people. Matters 
are not materially improved since Wolseley’s time,? except that 
the Colonists sincerely respect Sir H. Bulwer more than they 
did Sir Garnet’s predecessors. There is the same division of 
active interest between the Government officials and the people, 
who feel no responsibility for, and little interest in, what Govern- 
ment does, and at least as much dislike on the part of the officials 
to interference from General or High Commissioner as there was 
in the old Colony—the main difference being that, whereas 
there the responsibility felt and acknowledged was to the Colonial 
Parliament, here it is to the Secretary of State. Nothing can 
be more loyal than Sir H. Bulwer, but he has a very obstinate, 
ill-informed, short-sighted and reluctant body of officials to work 
with, always excepting Mitchell, the Colonial Secretary. They 
are very half-hearted, feel we are fighting the battle of the Trans- 
vaal, which they despise and hate ; that we are departing from 
their old policy of playing off Zulu against Dutchman, and between 
dread of Cetywayo and a sort of feeling for even a monster they 
have long patted on the back, they only half like his being coerced, 
and think we are over-persuaded by the Boers and the advocates 
of responsible government here (who are equally anathema to a 
genuine Natalian official)—and that some half-measure, they 
know not what, may as in old times stave off the difficulty for 
this time... . 

“T have frankly described the position here, for I feel you 
and Sir Michael cannot realize its difficulties; and without 


1 In the Cape Frontier War—then six months ago—appreciable native 
contingents had fought on the British side. - 

2 Wolseley was sent out by Lord Carnarvon in 1875 on a special mission 
to Natal. He was to reorganize the administration and remodel the 
constitution. His five years’ constitution would expire in 1880. 
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knowing them you cannot see how much depends on an early 
and decisive settlement of this Zulu difficulty—the key of every 
other difficulty in South Africa.”’ 

Frere, having thus made up his mind as to the only practicable 
course to be pursued, and on 10 November laid before the Secre- 
tary of State the reasons which made it imperative, proceeded 
with the Boundary Award. He had written to Shepstone on 
7 November—three days before—giving, with the substance of 
the Award, the specific requirements by which it was to be accom- 
panied, for his observations. These latter, if accepted by Cety- 
wayo, must be such as to bring about the “ final settlement ” of 
the Zulu question, without which nothing could be done in the 
Transvaal or elsewhere in South Africa. In addition, therefore, 
to Shepstone and Sir H. Bulwer, as the head of the Natal Govern- 
ment, he had consulted Bishop Colenso and (as noticed above) 
Bishop Schroeder, in order that the terms to be presented might 
be not only sufficient for this purpose, but also such as, having 
regard to the previous relationship of the Zulu chiefs and people 
to the British Government, Cetywayo might reasonably be ex- 
pected to accept, if he really desired to live in peace with his 
white neighbours. A copy of the letter to Shepstone of 7 Novem- 
ber was sent to Herbert for his and Sir Michael’s information 
on 10 November, and directly Shepstone’s reply was received 
Frere settled the terms of the “‘ ultimatum,” as the two documents 
came to be called, in a memorandum dated Pietermaritzburg, 13 
November. On 16 November he communicated these terms 
officially to the Secretary of State, together with this memoran- 
dum and other documents, in a despatch (No. 295) which reached 
the Colonial Office on 19 December, although Sir Michael did 
not see it himself until the 24th; 1 and on the same day (16 
November) Sir H. Bulwer sent word to Cetywayo to request him 
to send competent messengers to the frontier on 8 December, 
to meet the Natal officials by whom the decision in the Boundary 
dispute would be made known to him. 

Frere wrote again to Sir Michael on 25 November. As, how- 
ever, Frere’s letter contains a reference to Sir Michael’s letter of 
to October, which latter must, therefore, have reached Natal 
by this date, it will be convenient to give the text of this last 
letter of Sir Michael here, before referring to that of Frere. 


1 Letter of Sir Michael to Frere, 25 December. The enclosures, how- 
ever, which contained the demands in detail, were delayed and did not 
reach the Colonial Office until 2 January, 1879. See Note at p. 23 of 
C. 2222, and Sir Michael’s letter of 25 December at p. 153. The text 
of the Memorandum (of 13 November) is printed at p. g2 of C. 
2222; 
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[Recd. between Io and 25 November.] 

[No address. } 

Private. October 10, 1878. 
My DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

Many thanks for a photograph of the St. John’s River mouth, 
which I received by the last mail. 

I send by this mail a despatch, enclosing copies of further 
letters between myself and the Transvaal delegates, and giving 
you some very general directions on the subject : indeed I may 
call them suggestions, rather than directions. 

I think it in every way better, and I understand it to be in 
accordance with your own wishes, to leave you free to discuss 
the subject with Shepstone and the Transvaal people—particu- 
larly the Boers—and to convey to me, by Shepstone, your con- 
clusions, before attempting to form any definite opinion of my 
own. Very much depends upon what Shepstone may have 
promised : which I fear it may be somewhat difficult to reconcile 
with what can be safely done, so as to avoid the deadlock which 
I fear a free Boer Parliament would very soon bring about. 

But writing privately I may say that I do not suppose there 
are materials in the Transvaal for two houses ; and should think 
that a Legislative Council, half official, half elected, presided over 
by the Lieut.-Governor, would probably be the best form of 
Legislature : with powers limited and settled somewhat on the 
idea I have suggested in my despatch. Sargeant, however, is 
strongly against any elected members at present; considering 
that all ought to be nominated. A medium course would be 
that only a portion of the non-official members should be elected 
—the Council perhaps being 4rd official, } nominated unofficially, 
4rd elected, but would this be sufficient freedom to keep our 
promises, and any portion of the inhabitants? Of course if any 
outbreak occurs on the return of the delegates, there might be 
good reason for a strict Crown Colony régime, at least for a time. 

_I scarcely think your idea of a Dutch President, subordinate 
like a Colonial Secretary to the Lieut.-Governor, would work. 
If (as probably would occur) his wishes had very frequently 
to be over-ruled, that could hardly fail to be more objectionable 
to the Boers than the absence of any such official at all. Anda 
Boer “‘ President ’’ would not be agreeable to the British popula- 
tion. Perhaps the Legislative Council—called Volksraad if you 
like—might choose one or two of their elected members to be 
members of the Executive Council, on which Sargeant recom- 
mends that the Lieut.-Governor, Colonial Secretary, Secretary 
for Native Affairs, Senior Officer of troops, Attorney-General, and 

Treasurer, should sit. 
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You will understand that I merely throw out these ideas for 
your consideration, and have carefully avoided any definite 
promises. 

I am rather glad to find from your letter of September 15th, 
that both Shepstone and Lanyon desire a little delay before the 
former leaves—as I should certainly prefer that you should 
discuss these and all other matters with Shepstone on the spot, 
before he comes home. It is probably just as well that the 
fact of his approaching leave has become public. 

I sent you a telegram to catch the last mail at Madeira with 
reference to your confidential despatch [10 September] asking 
for another battalion of infantry and six officers. I happened 
to receive it on the morning on which the Cabinet met, and 
mentioned it there. But considerable exception was taken to 
the great expense already being incurred ; and I therefore post- 
poned further action until the receipt of some report from you 
on the subject, after you had talked it over with Bulwer and 
[Chelmsford] in Natal—which you will doubtless send me soon. 
If, after such further discussion on the spot, you all agree that 
there is a real necessity for this further aid, why I shall certainly 
press the Government to send it at once. Of course it would be 
much easier for us to send you the six officers than the additional 
men. 

But your letter of the 15th Sept.1 gives a more hopeful report 
of probable events in the Transvaal than any which I have yet 
received : and my last letter will have explained to you why I 
hope a Zulu war may not be necessary. 

I trust Sprigg may not break down. I will at once consider 
if your suggestion of empowering you to appoint a Lieut.-Governor 
or President of the Executive Council can be carried out: you 
certainly should be relieved as much as possible in this way. 

Of course the present system never contemplated the absence, 
at one and the same time, of both the Governor and General 
from Cape Town: which has been absolutely necessary in the 


t state of irs. 
present state of affairs Yours very truly, 


M. E. Hicks BEAcuH. 


Frere, in his letter of 25 November, first replied to what Sir 
Michael had written on the subject of honours for the Colonial 
and other officers in his letter of 2 October, and then dealt with 
the administrative problems presented by the native territories 
between the Cape and Natal. He added in a postscript : “I 
will reply more fully to what you say in your letter of the roth 
October about the Transvaal, when I have seen Shepstone, and 

1 See p. 89. 
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after I get some indication of what the Boers will do, after they 
have heard the Delegates’ reports of their mission to Europe; 
but more especially after we see our way more clearly to an end 
of the Zulu difficulty. The Boers, like every one else in these 
parts, wait to see what we can do to settle the Zulus and will 
hardly move either way till they know whether we really can 
keep the Zulus in order. 

‘Some restless spirits may try to take advantage of us, when 
our hands are full, but the mass of the people, so I am confidently 
told, will wait and watch.” 

The indefiniteness of this reply of Frere to Sir Michael’s letter 


‘of 10 October is due, of course, to the fact that before it was 


received the refusal despatch of 17 October—a week later— 
had reached Natal. In replying to this latter, with an emphatic 
protest against the falsity of the grounds upon which the Cabinet’s 
refusal was based, Frere had replied by anticipation to that part 
of Sir Michael’s letter—his reference to the attitude of the Cabinet 
on the reinforcements question—which was of most immediate 
importance. 

To return to the Boundary Award, in the event the Zulu envoys 
did not arrive at the Natal frontier until rr December, and on 
this day the two documents, containing the Award and the 
requirements, were read, translated, and delivered to them to 
take to Cetywayo. 

On 8 December, the appointed day, Frere, in ignorance of the 
delay, sent letters both to Sir Michael and to Herbert. To the 
former he wrote : 

“To-day the British officials, three in number, are at the 
mouth of the Tugela to meet the messengers sent by Cetywayo 
to receive the award. 

“T send you officially much more than you will care to read 
about the terms to be imposed... . 

“TI hope you will bear in mind that we had fairly taken the 
wolf by the ears long before we had any reason to suppose that 
the present was not the most opportune time for taking him in 
hand. If we had not done so, he would certainly have taken us 


by the hand, or rather by the throat, in a very few months, but 


certainly for the last 12 months there has been no possibility 
of receding. . . . But certainly for the last 2 years it has been 
impossible for us to decline the contest, as you will see by referring 
to the Parliamentary Blue Book of April, 1877, pp. 216 and 
elsewhere, nearly passim. 

“T feel pretty confident that, by the blessing of God, we shall 
bring the question to a just and honourable conclusion... . But 
I should have felt more certain if you could have promised the 
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reinforcements we asked for... We might then have gone to 
the Zulus with a force which would make opposition hopeless. 
: However we shallall do our best, and I trust H.M. Govern- 
ment will not have cause to be ashamed of any of us.” 

On 10 December Frere wrote a powerful despatch in which he 
traversed specifically the presumption underlying the reason 
assigned for the refusal to send out the reinforcements in Sir 
Michael’s despatch of 17 October. The words were: ‘ All the 
information which has hitherto reached [H.M. Government] with 
respect to the position of affairs in Zululand appears to them to 
justify a confident hope that . . . it will be possible to avert 
. .. a war with Cetywayo ”’ (see p. 106 above). To this Frere 
replied that he did not know, of course, what information might 
have reached the Government independently of himself, but that 
certainly the information for which he was responsible would not 
bear any such construction. He then gave a precise historical 
statement of the relations obtaining between the British Govern- 
ment and the Zulu king during the preceding years. In particular 
he emphasized the fact that the evil effects of the Zulu military 
menace were by no means confined to Natal and the Transvaal. 
“‘ Wherever there has been disturbance and resistance to authority 
of Government between the Limpopo and the westernmost limits 
of Kaffir population, there we have found unmistakeable evidence ”’ 
of a “‘common purpose and general understanding ’”’ among the 
natives to shake off the domination of the Europeans. Of this 
movement Cetywayo was the “head centre,’ and the Zulu 
military system the “‘ main strength.”’ The despatch is otherwise 
noteworthy for Frere’s reference to Sir George Grey’s despatch of 
3 December, 1855, in which the latter warned the Home Govern- 
ment against the danger of leaving the Zulus to develop on 
military lines, and without European supervision. This despatch 
was received at the Colonial Office on 15 January. } 

On 13 December Frere sent officially to Sir Michael all the 
papers then in print regarding the messages to Cetywayo, with the 
' information that they had been delivered to the Zulu indunas on 
the 11th. This despatch, which contained the actual text of the 
two messages constituting the ultimatum, reached the Colonial 
Office on 25 January,1879. Insending it, Frere wrote to Herbert : 
“T found it necessary to let the Lt.-Governor convey the [mes- 
sages] in his own language and through his own Native Secretary,” 
to avoid any risk of misunderstanding on the part of the Zulus. 
Thus the “ultimatum ”’ consisted of two Messages “‘ from the Lt.- 
Governor of Natal to Cetywayo, King of the Zulus, and the Chief 
Men of the Zulu nation.” Message No. 1 contained the High 

1 The text is given in C. 2222, p. 182. 
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Commissioner’s Award in the boundary dispute. In it the precise 
boundary line between Zululand and the Transvaal was set out, 
and the provisions for the compensation of such European settlers 
in the territory assigned to Zululand, and of such Zulu settlers in 
the territory assigned to the Transvaal, as had been evicted or 
should desire to leave their homes, were clearly stated. Message 
No. 2 was longer. The three late violations of British territory 
were first dealt with. The surrender for trial of the three sons 
and the brother of Sirayo (responsible for the murder of the two 
Natal women) was again demanded, and a penalty of 500 head of 
cattle was imposed for the refusal to comply with the original 
demand on this head. For the offence against Smith and 
Deighton (the Surveyor) a penalty of 100 head of cattle was 
imposed. Umbellini and others responsible for the raid into the 
Transvaal, north of the Pongolo, were to be surrendered for trial 
in the Transvaal Courts. The above demands were to be satisfied 
within twenty days. 

Following these requirements, came the conditions, the accept- 
ance of which by Cetywayo Frere deemed essential to the safety 
of Natal and the Transvaal and to the peace of South Africa. It 
was on these that Frere relied for a “final settlement ”’ of the Zulu 
question, and it was because he thus demanded Cetywayo’s 
acceptance of them, without having submitted them for the 
approval of the Secretary of State, that he was censured for 
“ disobedience ” by the Beaconsfield Cabinet in the circumstances 
to be related in the sequel. 

These essential requirements—‘‘ the demands of the second 
class,” as Frere called them in his correspondence with Sir Michael 
—were introduced by a recital of the circumstances in which Cety- 
wayo had been recognized as King of the Zulus by the British 
Government, and of the laws against indiscriminate killing and 
other practices which had been “ officially proclaimed” by 
Shepstone at the King’s Coronation as the condition of this 
recognition. It was notorious that these laws had been broken: 
the Message proceeded, ‘“‘. . . The present system of government 
is destroying the country. .. . The Army is made an instrument, 
not for the defence of the country, but for the oppression of the 
people.” Now that the Transvaal is British territory— Is 
there an enemy? Where is the enemy ? Cetywayo knows 
very well that there isno enemy. . . . The Army is needless and 
must be disbanded.” But the obligation of military service in 
the defence of the country was to remain, and Cetywayo was 
required, after consultation with the Great Council of the Zulus 
and the British representative, to adopt such regulations as would 
maintain the Army on the reduced scale sufficient for this purpose. 
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The system of celibacy was to be abolished, and every man was 
to be free to marry the woman of his choice. Punishment by 
death or lesser penalties without trial was to cease. “‘ Every 
Zulu, when accused, shall be tried by properly appointed indunas 
before punishment.” The Missionaries must be allowed to 
remain in the country, unmolested, as in the time of Panda. 
Lastly, in order to ensure that Cetywayo’s promises should be 
kept in the future, a British Resident—an officer to be appointed 
by the High Commissioner as his deputy—was to live in Zululand 
or near by on the frontier. He would be “ the eyes, ears, and 
mouth” of the British Government. The Message ended : 
“These are the conditions which H.M. High Commissioner, in 
the name of the British Government, considers necessary for the 
establishment of a satisfactory state of things in the Zulu 
country. ... Let, therefore, the King and the Chief Men of 
the Nation consider them . . . and let them give their answer 
concerning them within 30 days from the day on which this 
communication is made to the Zulu Representatives.”’ 1 

These conditions were approved by Sir H. Bulwer and Bishop 
Colenso. The former wrote in a Minute of 29 November (1878) : 
“In requiring the abolition of the Zulu military system as it is, 
the High Commissioner strikes at the root of all that is most 
vicious and most dangerous in the Zulu country. Nothing but 
the eventual complete abolition of that system will, I think, 
suffice. ... The abolition... of the rule of compulsory 
celibacy, and of the system of centralized regiments, will go far 
towards attaining the object.” 2 

And in a Memorandum of 16 December, he wrote: 

“The High Commissioner has judged it to be necessary [in 
view of the annexation of the Transvaal and the greatly changed 
position which we consequently occupy in South Africa] to place 
the condition of affairs in the Zulu country, and our relations 
with the Zulu King and people, on a more satisfactory basis than 
that on which they now are; and I entirely concur in his Ex- 
cellency’s decision on this point, as also in the conditions which 
he has laid down, and which have been communicated to the Zulu 
King, and which are conditions for the better government of the 
Zulu people and for their great advantage, and conditions also 
which it may be said are indispensable for securing peace in this 
part of South Africa.” 8 

Bishop Colenso “ generally approved ”’ of the conditions, and 
thought that Cetywayo would accept them.4 Both he and Bishop 
Schroeder agreed that the appointment of a British Resident 


* The text of the Messages and other details are given in C. 2222, pp. 
201-211. 4 Ibid. p. 187. * C.-2242,. pa t6. 
4 Frere’s letter of 23 December to Sir Michael. 
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oer not only effective, but ‘‘ as acceptable to the Zulus as 
oO US. 

But in fact the text of the two Messages affords the most 
conclusive evidence of the reasonableness and sagacity of the 
terms in which Cetywayo was required {to abandon his evil 
practices and his warlike ambitions. The mere perusal brings 
to the mind the conviction that they are the work of a statesman, 
of an administrator who had thoroughly mastered all the circum- 
stances of the time and place, and of a man who possessed not 
only the desire, but the faculty, of doing justice. 

The manner in which Cetywayo dealt with the ultimatum 
—as, for convenience, these Messages will be described hence- 
forward—was such as to justify Frere’s estimate of the character 
and circumstances of the Zulu King. The Zulu envoys, on 
hearing the Award (which was read to them first and by itself) 
had “‘ at once remarked that they had got less than their claim, 
and with lawyer-like precision reserved their right to demand 
more.’’2 When, after an interval, the second Message, with the 
requirements, had been read, they had been disturbed and had 
attempted (unsuccessfully) to engage in argument with the Natal 
officials. The King himself was not satisfied with the Award, 
since it gave him only the territory which he had seized already ; 
and, having reason to fear both internal revolt and the arrival of 
more British troops, he saw that swift and warlike action was the 
only alternative to submission. But before launching his attack, 
he required a little time to allow of the harvesting of the mealie 
crop, and the assembling of his regiments in their full strength. 
To secure this necessary respite he had recourse to diplomacy. 
He considered with his Chief Men the advisability of complying 
with the demands relating to the recent violations of British 
territory, for which the time allowed was twenty days; but he 
took no steps to collect the cattle necessary to satisfy the pre- 


scribed penalties. He gave no direct refusal to any of the terms 


ce 


of the ultimatum, but protested against the ‘‘ innovation ”’ of 
communicating with him by writing instead of word of mouth.‘ 


1 Memorandum enclosed in Frere’s letter of 29 January, 1879, to Sir 
Michael. In his speech in the House of Commons of 27 March, 1879, the 
latter quoted Colenso’s approval of the terms of the ultimatum to the 
following effect: ‘‘ I [Colenso] hoped and believed that Cetywayo would 
agree to those demands, and expressed my cordial assent to the main 
points of the message—namely, those requiring the disbandment of the 
military forces, and an entire change in the marriage system, as being, 
though measures of coercion, yet such asa great Christian Power had a right 
to enforce upon a savage nation likethe Zulus.”” Hansard, Vol, 244, p.1931. 

2 Letter of 5 January, 1879, Frere to Sir Michael. 

8 Frere’s Memorandum of 29 January. 

4 Frere’s letter to Herbert of 5 January. 
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He sent a message direct to Sir H. Bulwer, in which he “ hoped 
that Frere had come to deliver him from the house of Somtseu 
[Shepstone],”’ and another at the same time to the Landdrost of 
Utrecht for Shepstone himself, in which he begged, in most 
affectionate terms, ‘“ to know why his father Somtseu had been 
so long ‘silent,’ ’’ and asked for his help against Natal. The 
remaining conditions he did not pretend to consider. His real 
answer was to summon his young regiments, equipped for 
immediate service in the field.? 

None the less Colenso and others retained their belief in 
Cetywayo’s pacific intentions up to the end of the year, when 
the twenty days expired. Frere, recognizing that a Zulu attack 
might be expected at any moment, issued on 4 January a formal 
notification of Cetywayo’s default and placed the defence of 
the frontier in the hands of the General. At the same time (I 
January) Shepstone and his wife arrived from Pretoria, and after 
staying for a few days in consultation with Frere at Maritzburg, 
returned to Utrecht, where Colonel Wood was stationed with a 
small British force. During these opening days of the new year 
John Dunn * came in from Zululand to Natal witha following of 
500 Zulus, whose services he offered to the military authorities. 
The desertion of this man, to whom Cetywayo had looked of late to 
guide him in his dealings with the British Government, suddenly 
awoke in the most sceptical of the colonists a sense of the danger 
to which they had so long remained blind. On g January 
Colenso wrote to Major Mitchell, the Colonial Secretary, that 
information from native sources had reached him that day, which 
he thought it his duty to report. Cetywayo’s plan was “ to 
march direct for Maritzburg and Durban, and not waste time 
upon the country districts.” This, he thought, was “‘ substan- 
tially correct ’’’; but he added, “ Of course I do not believe a 
Zulu force will ever reach Maritzburg or Durban.” 4 The (post- 
poned) reinforcements arrived on the 9th, and on the roth the 
advance into Zululand began. John Dunn’s appearance had 
dissipated any remaining doubt as to the warlike designs of the 
Zulu chiefs, but Frere waited until rr January, when the full 
thirty days had expired, to issue his formal proclamation of war. 
On this day the British columns crossed the frontier at three points. 

+ Ibid. Frere himself regarded these messages as examples of a grim 
ee ers on the part of Cetywayo, and calls them ‘‘ semi-sarcastic.”’ 

* The Agent of the Natal Government in Zululand. He was an English 
trader, married to Zulu wives and settled in Zululand. 

“ The letter is printed in Martineau’s Life, vol. II, p. 271; but no 


source is indicated. Probably a copy was sent on to Frere and preserved 
in the Frere Papers, 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN FRERE AND SIR 
MICHAEL DURING THE PERIOD 10 NOVEMBER 
(THE REFUSAL DespatcH) AND 5 JANUARY (THE 
CABINET’S REVERSAL OF ITS PREVIOUS REFUSAL) 


N the preceding chapter the several steps taken by Frere in 
the matter of the ultimatum to Cetywayo have been 
narrated, in chronological sequence, from the receipt of Shep- 
stone’s observations on the Award to the advance of the British 
forces into Zululand. During these two months (10 November-11 
January) Frere was in almost continuous correspondence with the 
Secretary of State. The private letters in particular demand the 
closest attention. Itisfrom them mainly that we have to ascertain 
the nature of the instructions which Frere received and the dates at 
which he received them. We have, moreover, to notice the in- 
formation which was in Sir Michael’s possession, and which Frere 
knew must be in his possession, at the time when he gave the 
several instructions ; and we have to compare these instructions 
with those which Frere had received previously from Sir Michael 
himself and from Lord Carnarvon. It is only when all this has 
been done that the facts will emerge, and we shall be able to 
decide whether the delivery and enforcement of the ultimatum 
to Cetywayo did, or did not, constitute an act of ‘ disobedience,” 
and as such deserve the “ rebuke’ administered to Frere by Sir 
Michael and the Beaconsfield Cabinet in the despatch of censure 
of 19 March, 1879. 

When on 10 November Frere decided, in spite of the despatch 
of 17 October (then received), to proceed with his intention of 
coupling with the Award demands which, if accepted, would 
secure ‘‘ reparation for the past and security for the future,” he 
had been told by the message of 12 October (received on 4 
November) and the text of the despatch, that the refusal to send 
out the additional troops was based upon the Cabinet’s confident 
expectation of a peaceable settlement of the Zulu question. This 
optimistic view was entirely inconsistent with the opinions and 
information contained in the letters and despatches written by 
Frere to Sir Michael from Cape Town during the six weeks pre- 
ceding Frere’s departure for Natal; and, as we have seen, Frere 
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emphatically protested against it in his despatch of 10 December. 
He knew, too, that his first communication from Natal, the letter 
and despatch of 30 September, which could not have been received 
by 17 October, contained evidence amply sufficient to dispel any 
doubts as to the immediate need of the reinforcements, which his 
earlier letters and despatches might have left in Sir Michael’s 
mind. More than this, he had received only a week before (3 
November) Sir Michael’s letter of 2 September, in which he was 
told that ‘of course ’’ Cetywayo must “be kept in order,” 
and made to surrender Zulus who had violated British territory. 
He had, therefore, good reason to expect that a decision taken by 
the Cabinet in these circumstances would be reconsidered, when 
once the new and convincing evidence forwarded from 30 Sep- 
tember onwards had come into the hands of the Secretary of 
State. 

That this was in fact the position in Downing Street up to Io 
October was shown by Sir Michael’s letter of this date, which, as 
already noticed (p. 107), Frere must have received after Io 
November, when the despatch of 17 October was received,? but 
not later than 25 November. For in this letter (given above at 
p. I15), Sir Michael assured Frere that, if Chelmsford and Bulwer 
agreed with him as to the need of reinforcements, he would 
certainly press the Government to send them at once. 

In what way, then, was Frere’s decision to proceed with the 
formulating and delivery of the ultimatum—a decision reached 
on 10 November and at once communicated to the Secretary of 
State—inconsistent with his duty, as the representative of H.M. 
Government in South Africa? If the despatch of 17 October had 
stood alone it might have constituted a definite instruction to 
settle the Zulu question without resort to arms. But it did not 
stand alone. Apart from all the earlier instructions of the 
Secretary of State, which for nine months at least had clearly 
contemplated the employment of force, if force were necessary, 
and apart from the movement of troops to Natal and the Trans- 
vaal for the very purpose of coercing Cetywayo, it was preceded 
by Sir Michael’s letter of 2 October (Of course, Cetywayo must be 
coerced), and, above all, the refusal was based upon a belief which 
Frere knew would be proved to be erroneous by his despatch and- 
letters of 30 September ; and these, as Frere also knew, would 
have reached Downing Street by the time that the refusal despatch 
had reached Natal. 

Frere, as his letters to Sir Michael show, at once grasped the 
fact that affairs in Europe and India had taken a decided turn 


Frere acknowledges receipt of it in a letter to Sir Michael of 25 
November. 
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for the worse. The refusal to send the reinforcements for which 
scarcely three months before ! he had been told to ask as a matter 
of course, could mean only one thing—that the Beaconsfield 
Government had been compelled suddenly to subordinate all 
the objects which they had set out to attain by their South African 
policy to the desire to escape all immediate calls for men or money 
from this province of the Empire. But Frere saw also that to 
desire this relief, and to obtain it, were two quite different things. 
The desire, unwisely pursued, instead of bringing relief, would 
involve the Cabinet in fresh burdens far more onerous than those 
from which they sought to escape. Cetywayo was already 
convicted of committing acts of hostility against the British 
Government ; and the only possibility of preventing him from 
committing far more serious acts of hostility was, in delivering 
the Award, to unite a demand for effective pledges of amendment 
to the demand for satisfaction for the hostile acts already com- 
mitted, and to back both demands by a display of military power. 
This was, in Frere’s judgment, the only argument which could 
carry weight in the mind of a semi-civilized master of a perfected 
military machine. 

So far from disobeying the Secretary of State, Frere disentangled 
the real purpose of the Government from the conflicting and in- 
complete instructions which they had sent him, and this purpose 
he set himself to carry into effect, so far as it was humanly possible 
to do so. 

It was in this sense that he wrote both to Sir Michael and 
Herbert on 10 November in the letters set out above, and in this 
sense he continued to write in reply to Sir Michael’s further in- 
structions. Between 10 October and 7 November, apart from 
the messages of 5 and 12, and the despatch of 17 October, Sir 
Michael was silent ; and no definite and straightforward state- 
ment of the Cabinet’s change of purpose, and the reasons for it, 
was received by Frere until first a summary of this letter of 7 
November, and then the letter itself, came into his hands on 30 
November and 13 December respectively. In it Sir Michael wrote 
that the Government’s reply to Frere’s original request for more 
troops was contained in his telegrams of 5 and 12 October and his 
despatch of 17 October ; that Frere’s “ important despatch ” of 
30 September had been received on 1 November, and that he had 
brought its contents fully and at once before the Cabinet, but that 
their decision remained unchanged. Then came the explanation 
of the refusal. ‘‘ The fact is, that matters in Eastern Europe and 


1 Sir Michael’s letter of 11 July, which Frere received on 4 August, said : 
“T take it for granted that if he [Chelmsford] and you consider more 
troops are required, you will ask for them.” 
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India,! of which you have by this time heard, wear so serious an 
aspect that we cannot now have a Zulu war in addition to other 
greater and too possible troubles.” 

Then follow Sir Michael’s instructions—if they can be so 
regarded—to Frere in view of this new situation ; ie. that the 
Zulu war which was expected, and for which all preparations had 
been made, up to 17 October, could not mow be undertaken by 
the British Government. He assumed that Frere had “ divined 
the situation,” and that he would now “ redouble the exertions ”’ 
which, no doubt, he had made already to avoid the war deemed 
“only too probable” in his despatch of 30 September. He 
hoped that Frere had been able ere this “to take some steps 
towards the arbitration in the Boundary dispute,’”’ and if Frere 
was prepared to adopt the settlement recommended by the 
Commissioners, as he hoped was the case, the delivery of the 
Award ‘could hardly fail to dispose the Zulus towards the 
maintenance of peaceable relations with us.’’ Sir Michael 
evidently had not received Frere’s letter of 7 October, reporting 
further violations of British territory, for he continued to remark 
that the “ only serious recent act’ on the part of the Zulus of 
which he had heard as yet, was the killing of the two Zulu refugee 
women. ‘“ This,” he wrote, “ can surely be settled without war ; 
especially as Cetywayo, by his offer of £50, inadequate as that 
offer is, had already admitted that his people were in the wrong.” 

The complete inconsistency of this estimate of the position 
with all that Frere had reported to him from 4 August (when 
Frere received and answered his letter of 1m July) onwards, is too 
plain to need elaboration ; but Sir Michael’s assertion, that the 
adoption of the Commissioners’ favourable finding “‘could hardly fail 
to dispose ’’ Cetywayo towards peace, is areversal of his previous 
judgment so coolly audacious, and at the same time so material 
to the question under examination, that it must be placed side 
by side with the actual expressions which he had formerly used. 

On 7 March Sir Michael had “‘ presumed that the presence of 
a considerable force in Natal, with some (not too large) augmenta- 
tion of that in the Transvaal, would not be without its useful 
effect on Cetywayo.” 

On 4 April “the movement of troops to the Transvaal and 
Natal, especially the former,’’ had seemed to him to be “ very 
desirable.” He doubted “if much would come of the Zulu 

1 The storm broke in Afghanistan in September, when the British 
Mission to the Amir, Sher Ali, was refused passage through the Khyber 
Pass. War was declared on 21 November. Prompt measures were taken 
and on 1 December Roberts, advancing on Kabul, fought a successful 


engagement at Peiwar Kotal, Sher Ali fled, and in February, 18 ; 
son, Yakub Khan, sued for peace. ao 79, Bis 
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boundary arbitration scheme, before it became ripe for Frere’s 
interference.’’ In the meantime the raids on property and per- 
sons within the disputed territory were to be stopped ; since “ to 
allow them to continue would be a sign of weakness which could 
not but increase the Boers’ disaffection, and make Cetywayo unwill- 
ing to come to any reasonable agreement.” And when Frere did 
go up there as arbitrator, ‘“‘ the more ceremony displayed, and the 
more imposing the force by which he was accompanied, the better.” 

On 11 July he had feared that there would be an ‘“‘ outbreak ” 
in the Transvaal, so soon as the Boer delegates returned. The 
interval was to be employed in “‘ strengthening to the utmost 
our forces in the Transvaal, so as to be able to quench anything 
of the kind at once.’’ He had “ taken it for granted that if Frere 
and Chelmsford considered more troops were required, [Frere] 
would ask for them.”’ With regard to the delay in the Zulu 
boundary arbitration, he ‘‘ did not wonder that the Transvaal 
people complained that their rights had not been protected on 
the Zulu border: and therefore, again, this matter, for their 
sakes, could not be much longer postponed.’’ And when Frere 
“did arbitrate, his arbitration must be upheld, at whatever 
cost.’’ At this date, then, Sir Michael was perfectly aware not 
only of the risk of war with the Zulus, but of the fact that any 
weakness in dealing with them would react dangerously on the 
situation in the Transvaal. 

On 25 July he had written that ‘“‘ the Zulu boundary ought to 
be nearly ripe for Frere’s arbitration,” and that he ‘‘ saw the 
troops were very properly being moved to that point of the 
- country, so that they would be ready, if necessary, to enforce 
the observance of the Award.”’ 

On 2 October, having read the Commissioners’ report, he 
thought that the boundary line indicated by them ‘“‘ must almost 
necessarily be accepted by us,”’ although he feared that “ it would 
be most unpopular in the Transvaal; and might encourage 
Cetywayo to war, from the natural belief of a savage that we only 
yield from weakness.” 

That is to say, what on 2 October “‘ might encourage Cetywayo 
to war,” on 7 November “ could hardly fail to dispose’ him to 
peace. The text of Sir Michael’s letter is this: 


[Recd. 13.12.78.] 
Private. COLONIAL OFFICE, 
November 7, 1878. 
My DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 
In my telegrams of 5th and 12th October, and my despatch 
of 17th October, you have the reply of the Government to your 
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earlier requests for additional officers and troops, sent after con- 
sultation with my colleagues. 

Your despatch of Sept. 30th, entering more fully into the 
question, and enforcing your request, reached me on Ist Nov- 
ember; and I took the earliest opportunity of bringing the whole 
subject again before the Cabinet, and acquainting them with the 
whole of that important despatch. 

But their decision remains the same: and though I hope by 
this time the “ special service officers ’’ are on their way (I cannot 
tell for certain as Colonel Stanley is in Cyprus), yet the Govern- 
ment are not prepared to comply with your request for more 
troops. 

The fact is that matters in Eastern Europe and in India, of 
which you have by this time heard, wear so serious an aspect 
that we cannot now have a Zulu war in addition to other greater 
and too possible troubles. 

When the intelligence of these difficulties reaches you, I have 
no doubt that you will at once divine the situation—and will 
redouble the exertions which I am sure you have already em- 
ployed to avoid the outbreak of any such war, as from your 
despatch of Sept. 30th I fear you thought too probable at the 
date at which it was written. You will, I hope, before this, have 
been able to take some steps towards the arbitration in the 
Boundary dispute: and these—looking to the facts reported by 
the Commission—can hardly fail to dispose the Zulus towards 
the maintenance of peaceful relations with us, if (as I hope) you 
feel yourself able to adopt the settlement recommended by the 
Commission. The only serious recent act on the part of the Zulus 
of which I have as yet heard, as giving ground for complaint on 
our part, is the taking and killing the two refugee Zulu women 
who had fled to a Natal police station. 

This can surely be settled without war ; especially as Cetywayo, 
by his offer of £50, inadequate as that offer is, has already 
admitted that his people were in the wrong. 

I fear I have no time for more ; but I felt it due to you to write 
these few lines before this evening’s mail closes. 

I could do no more, as the Cabinet on the subject was only 
held this afternoon. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicks BEAcuH. 


At first sight it may be thought that Sir Michael’s failure to 
give Frere in his despatch of 17 October the real ground of the 
Cabinet’s change of purpose, instead of the fictitious statement 
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that they confidently expected a peaceful settlement, was justified 
by the circumstance that he intended to move the Cabinet again, 
if Frere’s report of the position, written from Natal, proved that 
the reinforcements were necessary. But a moment’s considera- 
tion will show that this plea is untenable. On to October Sir 
Michael had received Frere’s letter of 15 September, since he 
refers specifically to it in his own letter to Frere of 10 October. 
He had received, therefore, Frere’s letters of 20 and 27 August 
and of 3 and 10 September. In these and in the accompanying 
letters to Herbert,! apart from the despatch of 10 September 
containing the official request for the additional troops, Frere had 
reported with increasing urgency that the hope of a peaceable 
settlement of the Zulu question, based on the Award, had become 
negligible, and that a trial of strength between Cetywayo and 
the British Government was, in his opinion, inevitable. In 
view of these communications, therefore, the only honest method 
of conveying the Cabinet’s refusal to Frere was to have told him 
in the official despatch that the reinforcements could not be sent, 
because the military exigences of the moment made it impossible 
to spare a single battalion of infantry for South Africa, however 
urgently it was required. 

If, therefore, on 17 October, the date of the refusal despatch, 
Sir Michael and the Beaconsfield Cabinet had decided to instruct 
Frere to abandon all military preparations for a Zulu war—as 
Sir Michael did in effect in his letter of 7 November—and were 
prepared to accept the responsibility of giving such instructions, 
why was Sir Michael’s letter of 7 November not written on 17 
October; or its substance, ie. the definite statement, “ We 
cannot now have a Zulu war,” not given in the refusal despatch 
instead of the false plea that all the information the Cabinet had 
received justified the “confident hope” of a peaceable settle- 
ment ? 

Sir Michael’s answer to this question is to be found in his speech 
in the House of Commons, made in the course of the Zulu War 
debate on 27 March, 1879. 

“When I wrote the despatch of October 17—as will be clear 
from the papers before the House—it appeared to me that the 
great difficulty with the Zulus was the Boundary question, and 

that if that question could, as I hoped it would, be satisfactorily 
settled, the danger of a Zulu war might be avoided. I expressed 
that opinion more than once. I declined, in that despatch, on 
the part of H.M. Government, to comply with a request for 
reinforcements on that ground. Subsequent despatches pointed 
to a danger of another kind—the imminent danger of an invasion 


1 For these letters see pp. 86-89. 
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of Natal by the Zulus for other reasons than those connected with 
the Boundary dispute. These despatches reached England about 
the beginning and middle of November. They were considered 
carefully by H.M. Government and were replied to in my despatch 
of 21 November, in which [I said that the reinforcements would 
be sent].” 2 

This answer is so contrary to the whole tenor of the communi- 
cations which Sir Michael had received from Frere that it cannot 
be accepted as sufficient. The real answer would seem to be 
that neither Sir Michael nor the Cabinet were prepared on 17 
October to accept the responsibility of giving these instructions ; 
while at the same time they desired to be in a position to assert, 
if necessary, that the refusal despatch ought to have been under- 
stood by Frere as containing such instructions. Sir Michael, 
accordingly, remained silent for three weeks, and when at length 
the real purpose of the Cabinet was communicated to Frere, it 
was communicated by Sir Michael in a private letter—this letter — 
of 7 November—which, like all the direct personal correspondence 
between him and Frere, was excluded from the official record 
printed from time to time for the information of Parliament and 
the general public. And this in spite of the fact that it was to 
these private letters from the Secretary of State that Frere, and 
every other servant of the Crown in the like position, looked not 
only for the most complete, but for the most authoritative 
guidance in the execution of the powers and duties of his Com- 
mission. 

With a full recognition of the difficulties of Sir Michael’s position 
as the trustee in a harassed Cabinet of the interests of a Cin- 
derella, and a very expensive and not over-grateful Cinderella, 
among the daughter States of the Empire, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that to dealin this manner with an adminis- 
trator of Frere’s calibre was inept as well as unfair. The 
grossness of the injustice done to Frere has never been realized 
before, for the simple reason that the private correspondence 
between Sir Michael and Frere, which is given to the reader in 
these pages, has never been published before ; and in the absence 
of this material evidence it has been impossible to ascertain the 
nature of the instructions received by Frere prior to the delivery 
of the ultimatum to Cetywayo. It must be remembered that 
Martineau’s Life of Frere was published as far back as 1895, when, 
no doubt quite properly, but very much to Frere’s detriment, 
permission to publish Sir Michael’s letters was withheld, and 
virtually no attempt was made by Martineau to present the 
substance of these letters, still less to co-ordinate them with | 

1 Hansard, Vol. 244, p. 1932. 
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Frere’s replies. Further, the private records of the Cabinets 
held in the first six months of 1879, furnished by Lord 
Beaconsfield to Queen Victoria, in which Frere’s action came 
under discussion, together with the Queen’s letters in respect of 
the decisions then taken by the Cabinet, were not made public 
until June, 1920, when the last two volumes of the Life of Disraeli 
were issued by Mr. Murray. 

It is at best an invidious task to arraign a man whose lips have 
been sealed by death, but where, as in the present case, this task 
can be avoided only at the cost of injustice to another, it becomes 
a duty. Moreover no characterization of Sir Michael’s action 
more severe, Or more consonant with the facts, is needed than 
that which is supplied by the criticism of the collective action of 
the Beaconsfield Cabinet pronounced by the virtual leader of the 
Liberal party, W. E. Gladstone, publicly and within a twelve- 
month of Frere’s alleged “‘ disobedience.” In his later Mid- 
lothian speeches Gladstone showed himself to be a reckless and 
hostile critic of Frere, but this, his first reference to the subject 
of South Africa, was singularly to the point. ‘“‘ Having had a 
diversion of the kind in Asia,’’ he said on 25 November, 1879, at 
Edinburgh, ‘“‘ the next turn was to be in Africa, but there a 
different course was adopted—the practice which in other circles 
is well known by the name of ‘ hedging ’ was brought into play, 
and Sir Bartle Frere was exported and instructed as to affairs in 
Africa with infinite skill and in terms so artfully constructed, that 
if things turned out well the honour and the glory would redound 
to this patriotic Government, but if they turned out ill the 
responsibility and the burden would fall on the shoulders of Sir 
Bartle Frere.” 1 

Sir Michael’s letter of 7 November did not reach Frere until 
13 December, but (as noticed above) a summary of its contents 
was received by him on 30 November. This latter was telegraphed 
by Lady Frere at Cape Town ; and the message would be one of 
the earliest, if not the earliest, sent over the wires of the just 
completed Cape Town—Pretoria—Natal line. Unfortunately 
the actual telegram cannot be found in the Frere Papers, and it 
is therefore impossible to say how much of Sir Michael’s letter 
was given. Assuming, however, that Lady Frere’s telegram 
contained the significant fact that, in spite of the receipt of 
Frere’s despatch and letters of 30 September, the Cabinet still 
adhered to their decision to refuse the reinforcements, and the 
definite instruction that Frere was to redouble his exertions to 
keep the peace, since the Government could not have a Zulu war 
now in addition to the (unexpected) Afghan war, it follows that 

1 The Times, 26 November, 1879. 
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Frere would have received on 30 November the instruction which, 
when the letter itself reached him, he understood to be, as in fact 
it was, an instruction (in his own words) to “ postpone all opera- 
tions for war with the Zulus.”’ ? 

This assumption, in view of Lady Frere’s capacity, may be 
made with tolerable certainty. The question arises, therefore, 
whether Frere ought not on receipt of this telegram on 30 Novem- 
ber, when eight days remained before the day appointed for the 
delivery of the ultimatum to Cetywayo’s messenger, to have 
withdrawn the demands of the second class. This course would 
have involved the abandonment of the decisions (and procedure) 
relative to the Boundary dispute, which had been reached by 
Frere after many months of laborious enquiry and consultation, 
both at Cape Town and in Natal: and Frere might quite well 
have felt that he would not have been justified in taking such 
action (if at all) until he had the actual text of the letter before him. 

But the reasons which Frere himself gives for his inability to 
recast the Messages to Cetywayo at the time when the instruction 
to “‘ postpone all operations for war with the Zulus’”’ reached 
him, make it immaterial whether the instruction was received 
on 30 November or on 13 December. In Frere’s judgment the 
British Government had been committed irrevocably to the 
removal of the Zulu menace, if necessary by the force of arms, by 
the movement of troops from the Cape Colony to Natal in July 
and August. Cetywayo had accepted the gage thus thrown 
down; and, in so doing, from July onwards had committed 
hostile acts, and made military preparations, which left the 
decision of peace and war with him and not with the British 
Government. 

In these circumstances to withdraw the demands of the second 
class—the demands by which alone “‘reparation for the past and 
security for the future ’’ could be secured—would have been to 
throw away the last slender chance of obtaining the removal of 
the Zulu menace by peaceable means. That is to say, the first 
instruction in which the Secretary of State and the Cabinet 
assumed responsibility for suddenly reversing their previous 
instructions in respect of the Zulu question, whether in the form 
of the summary or the letter itself, reached Frere at a date when, 
in his judgment, to put it into effect, would have removed the 
only remaining hope of averting the evil—a call for British troops 
at an inopportune moment—to escape from which was the 
essence of the instruction. “Had the Indian and European 
difficulties developed earlier,’ Frere wrote to Herbert on 23 
December, ‘‘ and had I got the pressing exhortations to avoid 

1 Letter to Herbert of 23 December, 1878. 
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war, before I left Cape Town, it is just possible the evil day might 
have been put off. But there would have been simply an armed 
truce ; no security except where the troops were, probably native 
risings in Natal and Kaffraria, and almost certainly a Boer 
rebellion in the Transvaal... . 

“As it happened, the letter urging a postponement of all 
operations for war with the Zulus reached me some days too late 
to enable us to recede with any regard to either safety or honour.” 

The main purport of Sir Michael’s letter of 7 November was 
the information that the Cabinet, in spite of the receipt of Frere’s 
despatch of 30 September from Natal, had confirmed their 
previous decision to refuse the reinforcements, and the instruction, 
as Frere understood it, to postpone all preparations for coercing 
Cetywayo by force of arms. The letter reached Frere, as already 
stated, on 13 December, i.e..two days after the ultimatum had 
been delivered to the Zulu envoys. On the next day Frere 
received the welcome news that the reinforcements were coming 
out after all. The message, cabled to St. Vincent and thence 
carried by mail-boat to Cape Town, like the summary of the 
letter of 7 November, had been telegraphed on to Frere by Lady 
Frere ; and thanks to the prompt completion of the new tele- 
graph line, it had gained a fortnight upon Sir Michael’s letter 
of 7 November, In it Herbert summarizes a despatch of 21 
November, the purport of which was that the additional troops 
would be despatched at once, but that they were to be employed 
only in affording ‘‘ such protection as might be necessary, at that 
juncture, to the lives and property of the Colonists.”’ 

The restriction placed upon the employment of the troops 
would appear to Frere to be, as in fact it was, only another proof 
of the utter inability of Sir Michael himself to understand, or to 
make the Cabinet understand, the situation in South Africa. 
Natal being what it was, the 6,000 to 7,000 troops which would 
be available when the reinforcements had arrived, could not 
protect the lives and property of the Colonists’ by acting on 
the defensive. To hold the 200-mile front against so mobile an 
invader as the Zulus required a force three or four times as 
numerous. The actualities of the time and place would leave 
no room in Frere’s mind for the impracticable restriction, and 
fill it with the reassuring and essential fact that the Cabinet’s 
untoward decision of 17 October had been reversed. The letter 
which he wrote the same day (14 December) to Lady Frere 
contains, no doubt, a faithful reflection of the impression which 
the reading of Herbert’s telegram had left upon his mind. 

“ Your telegram just received of Herbert’s news of reinforce- 
ments coming has been the greatest possible relief to me. Our 
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mail-bag was mislaid for a day in the Durban Post Office, and 
I got on the 13th, only one day before, Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s 
of November 7, which seemed to me to show they were determined 
neither to send troops nor to face a Zulu war, and that unless all 
was successful they would throw me overboard, as Jonah.” 
Sir Michael’s conception of the position in which the Cabinet’s 
reconsideration of their refusal to send the reinforcements left 
Frere, and his consequent instructions, came a fortnight later. 
The letter was written on 28 November. It reached Frere on 
30 December, when only one day remained of the twenty days 
allowed to give satisfaction for the violation of British territory, 
and no sign of submission had come from Cetywayo. In it Sir 
Michael told Frere that he had the “‘ greatest possible difficulty ” 
in inducing the Cabinet to send out the reinforcements, the 
coming of which he had notified in his despatch of 21 November. 
He could quite understand that there must be in Natal a “‘ strong 
desire ’’ to put an end to Zulu aggression by “‘ teaching Cetywayo 
a lesson,’”’ and he had “ gathered ”’ that Frere himself believed 
that there was ‘‘ much necessity ”’ for such a lesson with a view 
to the future safety of our South African possessions. But the 
affairs of the Empire as a whole were of “‘ more pressing, if not 
really of greater, importance ”’ than those of South Africa, and 
on this ground the Cabinet was “‘ most anxious not to have a Zulu 
war ”’ on its hands just then. They believed that the fulfilment 
by Russia of her engagement, under the Treaty of Berlin, to 
evacuate :the Balkan provinces of Turkey, depended upon her 
belief in the capacity of England to insist upon her doing so. If, 
on the other hand, she believed, or had reason to believe, that 
- our hands were too full elsewhere to permit of our taking effective 
military action against her, she would refuse to evacuate, with 
the probable result of a European war. . In these circumstances 
the Afghanistan war was most inopportune, and Frere would 
realize how greatly a Zulu war would increase the risk due to this 
cause. The Cabinet, therefore, while feeling bound to comply 
with the request for reinforcements, had desired Sir Michael ‘‘ to 
impress upon [Frere] most strongly the necessity of avoiding 
aggression, and using all proper means of keeping out of war ”’ ; 
and this Sir Michael had done in his despatch of the preceding 
week. Sir Michael had “ complete confidence ”’ that Frere would 
do everything possible to avoid war, but the “ caution publicly 
given’ in the despatch, with the obvious deduction from the 
Government’s reluctance to send the reinforcements, viz. that — 
no further addition could be made to the troops in South Africa, 


1 In the event over 9,000 additional troops were sent out between 12 
February and 11 March, 1879, C. 2310. : 
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would help Frere to “ check the natural ardour of the soldiers ”’ 
and convince them that “‘ their policy must necessarily be one of 
defence and not of attack.” 

These definite instructions to “‘ keep out of war,”’ conveyed in 
Sir Michael’s letter of 7 November, his despatch of the 21st,? and 
this letter of the 28th, reached Frere between 13 and 30 December, 
the earliest arriving two days after the delivery of the ultimatum.? 
Frere’s statement that they came too late to permit him to with- 
draw from the position taken up in the ultimatum was not 
contested by Sir Michael or the Cabinet. The ground on which 
they based the charge of “ disobedience,” subsequently formula- 
ted in the despatch of censure (19 March, 1879), was not that 
he had disregarded these instructions (seeing that the ultimatum 
had been delivered, in effect or actually, before they were 
received), but that the ultimatum itself included demands to 
make which he had received no authority from the Secretary of 
State. These were the demands of the second class, as Frere had 
called them by way of distinction, comprising the reception of a 
British Resident, the abandonment of the system of celibate 
warriors (involving the disbandment of the Zulu army), and the 
observance of the coronation promises. They were essential to 
a permanent peace, but they were almost certain to be rejected 
by Cetywayo, as Frere himself stated and believed; and Sir 
Michael maintained that before Frere made demands of this kind 
—demands almost certain to bring war—he ought to have sub- 
mitted them to the Secretary of State and ascertained whether 
the Cabinet would, or would not, sanction them. Consequently, 
to justify the delay in giving these definite instructions to ‘‘ post- 
pone all operations for war ” until it was too late for Frere to act 
upon them, Sir Michael relied upon the fact that he did not know 
that Frere contemplated making any such demands, until he 
received on 1m December Frere’s letters of 10 November to him- 
self and Herbert, and in particular Frere’s letter to Shepstone of 
4 November, a copy of which was enclosed in the letter to Herbert. 
In this latter Frere had asked Shepstone for his observations upon 
the terms which were to be attached to the Award for the purpose 
of securing a “‘ final settlement ” of the Zulu question ; and in 
his letter to Sir Michael he referred to the necessity of “ employing 
an adequate force to settle all questions with the Zulus promptly 
and decidedly,” and to a “‘ permanent Zulu settlement ’’ as a 


1 The text of this is in C. 2220, No. 119. Printed in December, 1878. 

2 The fact that Frere received a summary of the letter of 7 November 
on 30 November, noted and discussed above, does not affect the issue of 
“ disobedience,” for the reasons to be stated in the immediately following 
text. 
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condition precedent to the successful treatment of Transvaal 
affairs. In the debate on the Zulu War (27 March, 1879), Sir 
Michael gives the date at which the Government had been 
officially informed of Frere’s intention to make the demands of 
the second class as 19 December, the day on which Frere’s 
despatch of 16 November (No. 295), which contained a statement 
of the contents of the ultimatum, reached the Colonial Office. 
On that occasion Sir Michael, after reciting these demands, told 
the House of Commons that it was not until that date “ that we 
[the Government] had any reason to anticipate anything that 
could be fairly characterized as an aggressive policy.” 1 The 
assertion, thus made by inference, that the statement of Frere’s 
intention to make the demands of the second class, as contained 
in the despatch of 16 November, was a first intimation of a change 
on Frere’s part from an unaggressive to an aggressive policy, is 
entirely inconsistent with the tenor of Frere’s earlier letters and 
despatches. The only respect in which the intended action 
reported in this despatch differed from the action indicated as 
necessary in Frere’s communications, private and official, from 
ro August onwards—and approved by Sir Michael up to, and 
including, his private letter of 10 October, received by Frere 
between Io and 25 November—was that it gave the specific 
measures, viz. the demands of the second class, by which, if 
accepted by Cetywayo, the Zulu military menace could be removed 
without the contemplated employment of the British troops. 
How could it be deemed more aggressive to formulate actual 
proposals for such a peaceable settlement, than to insist, as Frere 
had done for three months past, upon the increasing necessity 
for the abolition of the Zulu military power, coupled with the 
most urgent warnings that Cetywayo’s growing hostility must be 
taken as evidence of his belief that his army was superior to any 
forces which the British Government could bring against him ? 
Certainly there was a change of policy; but the change was 
made by the Government and not by Frere. The audacity of 
this attempt by Sir Michael to present the Government’s sudden 
reversal of their Zulu policy as the maintenance of an original 
policy from which Frere had departed, will be apparent to the 
reader of the foregoing pages. 

It is necessary to mention this contention here for the better 
understanding of the narrative, but the validity of Sir Michael’s 
- assertion of his ignorance of the need of any “ aggressive” 
measures against the Zulu King, prior to 19 December, will be 
discussed again, and Frere’s own reply to it will be given, as 


3 Hansard, Vol. 244, p. 1932. See also (for Sir Michael’s further state- 
ment in this speech) the quotation given at p. 129. 


Pe. 
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they arise in the sequence of the subsequent correspondence. 
The text of Sir Michael’s letter of 28 November is this: 


[Recd. 30.12.78.] 


Private and Confidential. : 
BISTERNE, RINGWOOD. 
November 28, 1878. 

My DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

My despatch of last Thursday [21 November] will have 
told you that the reinforcements you have asked for will be 
sent: and since then, two line battalions have, I understand, 
been put under orders to sail at once. But I had the greatest 
possible difficulty in inducing the Cabinet to comply with your 
request, and my last private letter will, I hope, have shown 
you the reason of this. 

I can quite understand that there must be in the Colony a 
strong desire to take the present opportunity of putting an end 
to such a state of things as that which you have described, by 
teaching Cetywayo a ‘lesson’? which may prevent him from 
future aggression. And I gather it to be your own view that 
for the future safety of our South African possessions there is 
much necessity that such a lesson should be taught him. But 
taking a wider view, and looking to matters which are of more 
pressing, if not really of greater, importance than S. African 
affairs, we are most anxious not to have a Zulu war on our hands 
just now. 

We believe that Russia will carry out her engagements in the 
Treaty of Berlin, if she thinks we are in a position to insist upon 
her doing so. But if, when the time fixed for her evacuation 
of the Balkan provinces arrives, she should have reason to think 
that we were so fully occupied elsewhere as to be unable to 
interfere with her in that part of the world, there would be great 
danger of her declining to do so, with the by no means improb- 
able result of a European war. The Afghanistan affair has there- 
fore arisen at a most unfortunate time: and you will see how 
much the risk arising from this would be increased by the 
addition of a Zulu war. 

Therefore, though the Cabinet felt bound to comply with a 
request for reinforcements so urgent, coming as it did from such 
men as Lord Chelmsford and yourself, they wished me to impress 
upon you most strongly the necessity of avoiding aggression, 
and using all proper means of keeping out of war. 

This I did in my despatch of last week. I need not say that 
I have myself complete confidence that you will do all that can 
be done in this way ; but perhaps it may help you in checking 
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the natural ardour of the soldiers to have such a caution pub- 
licly given ; to be able to point to the extreme reluctance with 
which this request has been complied with by the Home Govern- 
ment, and to deduce the conclusion—which I feel sure you may 
do—that no further addition can now be made to H.M. troops 
in S. Africa, and that their policy must necessarily be one of 
defence and not of attack. 

You may think I am too sanguine in looking upon a peaceful 
settlement as possible. 

But I cannot but hope much from a decision on the Boundary 
question on the lines which I understand you propose to adopt. 

If Cetywayo is not satisfied with this, he will place himself 
clearly in the wrong ; and I quite concur in the view you express 
of the importance of this. 

Of course you were quite right in retaining Shepstone at 
Pretoria. It was essential he should be in the country when 
you visited it, and the delay in his leaving it may be useful in 
other ways. I do not want him to come home until he can 
be safely spared, and is in a position to bring with him the 
suggestions as to a Transvaal constitution upon which you may 
decide. 

I fear your work in Natal and the Transvaal will be long and 
fatiguing, but I am sure the results cannot but be most important. 

I trust your health will stand it. The long journeys must be 
most trying. . 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
M. E. Hicks BEACH. 


P.T.O. Colonel Rowlands’ failure is certainly most unfor- 
tunate, and seems to me the most dangerous element in the 
present situation. 

But can Secocoeni be only driven out of his caves by starva- 
tion? Would not rockets do it, or some appliances of the 
kind? (Sir S. Baker writes to me to suggest cayenne pepper) 
—such a process would be shorter in its operation, and conse- 
quently more humane. 


This letter reached Frere on 30 December. He replied to it 
on5 January. Faced by the seeming impossibility of making Sir 
Michael and the Cabinet realize the two cardinal factors in the 
situation—that Cetywayo was merely waiting for a convenient 
moment to attack, and that Natal could not be defended against 
the mobile Zulus by military operations within its own borders 
—his reply was this. The arrival of John Dunn with his Zulu 
followers had caused the Natal people to recognize at length 
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the need of military preparations. A formal notification of 
Cetywayo’s default to satisfy the demands of the first class 
had been published, and the defence of the frontier had been 
placed in the hands of the General (on 4 January); but Frere 
‘proposed to postpone a formal declaration of war until the 
rith, when the additional ten days would have expired. In 
acknowledging Sir Michael’s letter, Frere thanks him for the 
explanation of the refusal to send the reinforcements, and still 
more for “‘ the energy and completeness with which you have 
now sent them.” But the Cabinet “could not have known 
that the die for peace or war was cast as soon as the Annexation 
of the Transvaal was known to the Zulus, and that war was 
inevitable eighteen months ago.” 

The letter continued : 

‘“‘ Had I known six months ago how important it was to defer 
an outbreak, we might possibly have put off war with the Zulus ; 
but we should have required two or three regiments to watch 
them, and an insurrection or rebellion in the Transvaal would 
have been almost inevitable—and would certainly have been 
followed by a Zulu invasion of Natal. Indeed it will depend 
greatly on the character of our success in dealing with the Zulus 
whether we succeed in avoiding very serious difficulties with the 
Boers. I had till lately little notion of the intensity of the 
Boer feeling against the Commissioners’ Award. The Boers 
knew at once what I have only discovered by painstaking inquiry, 
how one-sided and incomplete was the work of the Commission. 
It would take months to convey to the Boers the devices by 
which I hoped the Commissioners’ disregard of private rights 
might possibly be mitigated and corrected. Meantime it is 
probable the Boer discontent would have exploded in some form 
or other—and, had a European war broken out, it would have been 
a sad addition to find on our hands a civil war in the Transvaal, 
with Boer delegates in search of European or American allies 
against us, and a Zulu invasion of Natal as an accompaniment. 
I trust we shall now be in time to avert this; but for another 
month I shall not feel at all sure. 

‘“‘ The Zulu messengers on hearing the Award at once remarked 
that they had got less than their claim, and, with lawyer-like 
precision, reserved their right to demand more. 

“ Since then Cetywayo has simply endeavoured to gain time 
by very transparent devices ; but even those who once believed 
most implicitly in him, now give him up, and, as you will see 
from the official reports, he has placed himself so clearly in the 
wrong that I hardly think anyone, except perhaps Bishop 
Colenso, can say that we have any honourable alternative save 
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an appeal to arms. You may be assured that I have spared 
no effort to avoid this result, but I can find no other road to 
security, no different course consistent with honour, and with 
even temporary safety.”’ 

In writing to Herbert on the same day, Frere gave details 
of Cetywayo’s “diplomacy” 1 and examples of the apathy of 
the Colonial authorities. He also referred to the extraordinary 
jealousy of the Transvaal displayed by the Natal colonists. 

Although Frere’s specific reply to Sir Michael’s letter of 7 
November was (as given above) written on 5 January, he had 
answered it also in part by anticipation in letters to Sir Michael 
and Herbert dated 23 and 30 December. 

In his letter of 23 December Frere complained to Sir Michael 
of the inconvenience of having only a fortnightly mail between 
Natal and Cape Town. He reported that the meeting with the 
Zulu envoys had taken place on the 11th, and that Bishop 
Colenso approved generally of the terms of the ultimatum, and 
thought that Cetywayo would accept them. But he continued : 

““My own impression is that it is quite impossible for Cety- 
wayo to submit, without calling in our aid to coerce the 
Frankenstein he has created in his regular regiments.” 

After a reference to Wood’s good service at Utrecht in winning 
the frontier Boers (under Piet Uys) to take arms against the 
Zulus, he wrote: 

“T cannot tell you what a relief it was to me to hear by Mr. 
Herbert’s message through Lady Frere that you were sending 
out reinforcements. ... The die for peace or war had been 
cast long before I or Bulwer, or even Sir Garnet Wolseley, came 
here. You will find clear proof of this in every one of Wolseley’s 
important despatches, and every month since has aggravated 
the crisis.” ? 

The letter of 30 December gave Sir Michael full details of the 
public opinion of the Colony, and of Bishop Colenso’s views. 
In respect of the latter’s optimism, Frere repeated the warning 
that he himself did not believe that Cetywayo had any intention 
of complying with the British demands, He then wrote of the 
two classes of demands: 

“Our ultimatum demanded compliance with what we had 
previously required, within 20 days. If, within that time, Cety- 
wayo had given us the redress we required, he would then be 
allowed ten days more, or 30 days in all, to consider our further 
demands for future security and good government in Zululand. 


? Seep. 127. 


_ 7 An extract from Frere’s letter to Herbert of this date (23 December) 
is given above at p. 132. 
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But, if he refused us the redress demanded, within 20 days, 
for our own wrongs, it would be absurd to ask for anything 
further on account of the Zulus. 

“T would have kept the second class till after we had obtained 
compliance with the first. But the Zulus are so suspicious that 
there would have been danger of their complaining of bad faith, 
had we not let them know at once all we intended to demand. 

‘“‘T hope we shall avoid all necessity for crossing the border 
till after the 30 days have elapsed, but there is a great danger 
of raids into Natal.” 

In his letter to Herbert of the same date Frere wrote—Shep- 
stone and Lady Shepstone “are expected here to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XI 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN FRERE AND SIR 
MICHAEL 


(5 TO 29 JANUARY, 1879) 


IR MICHAEL’S reply to Frere’s letter of 10 November 
came on 13 January. In that letter, it will be remem- 
bered, Frere had answered the refusal despatch of 17 October 
(received on the same day). In it he had stated his intention 
to proceed with the delivery of the Boundary award ; to accom- 
pany the Award with requirements, which, if accepted, would 
secure permanent peace ; and, in the event of these requirements 
being refused (as he himself expected would be the case), to 
use the troops at his disposal to obtain the “‘ final settlement ” 
of the Zulu question, without which no progress could be made 
with the Transvaal constitution, or Confederation, or any other 
measure necessary to the good government of South Africa. 

Sir Michael, writing on 11 December, begins by a reference 
to the question of the honours to be bestowed on the Colonial 
forces employed in the Cape Frontier War, and to the failure 
of Colonel Rowlands’ operations against Secocoeni. He then 
applies himself to Frere’s letter of 10 November, remarking 
that, of course, their letters on the Zulu question and the rein- 
forcements ‘‘ must be rather at cross purposes ”’ at the moment. 
In so doing he makes the complaint which was to furnish the 
specific ground for the charge of ‘“ disobedience,” subsequently 
formulated in the censure despatch of 19 March, 1879. Here, 
then, we reach the actual point of dispute between Frere and Sir 
Michael: Was, or was not, Frere justified in including the 
demands of the second class in the ultimatum to Cety- 
wayo ? 

Frere’s private letter of 7 November to Shepstone, Sir Michael 
wrote, contained proposals which he did not understand, and 
the nature of which Frere had not as yet explained to him either 
privately or officially. What was the “ final settlement with 
Cetywayo”’? He presumed it was some settlement dealing 
with “matters prior to, and apart from, the occurrences Frere 
had recently reported, which had happened since Shepstone’s 
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time.’”’ Of course, Boer settlers at Liineberg and elsewhere in 
British territory must be protected, and reparation must be 
required for the violations of Natal territory ; though in respect 
of this latter Sir Michael did not think that the difference be- 
tween what Cetywayo offered and the requirements of the Natal 
Government was in itself a “‘ sufficient cause’”’ for a Zulu war ; 
e.g. the matter might be settled if Cetywayo paid the fine of 
£50 blood money and undertook to punish the offenders himself. 
But he did not know at all what the “ final proposals ”’ meant, 
nor did he at the time of writing ‘‘see the necessity for an 
ultimatum unless such necessity should arise from Zulu action 
in respect to the points which he had above mentioned.” As 
Frere would have seen from his despatch, the Government 
“entirely deprecated the idea of entering on a Zulu war in 
order to ‘ settle the Zulu question.’’’ In his letter of the roth Frere 
had said, “ The time for taking action no longer rests with us.”’ 
Sir Michael did not, at the time of writing, see why it did not ; 
nor how this “ quite tallied ” with Frere’s idea of an “‘ ultima- 
tum.’’ He hoped, at any rate, that Frere’s next letters would 
give him “ a full and precise account of the points on which 


_ he proposed to ask Cetywayo for a ‘ settlement,’ and the reasons 


_for them.” Then, if he disagreed with what Frere proposed, 


_ he should have time to say so, before Frere took action. 


This letter reached Frere, as noticed above, on 13 January ; 
i.e. two days after the full thirty days had expired, and three 
days after Lord Chelmsford had begun his advance into Zulu- 


land, and Frere replied to it on 19 January. In the meantime 


Frere’s despatch of 16 November, in which the terms of the 
proposed ultimatum were set out, had reached the Colonial 
Office on 19 December, and upon the receipt of this information 
Sir Michael again wrote to Frere on 25 December with reference 
to them. 

With a view to marshalling the evidence most conveniently, 
before giving the text of Sir Michael’s letter of 11 December 
and Frere’s reply to it, the substance of Sir Michael’s letter of 
25 December will be set out; since these two letters of Sir 
Michael together contain his objections to the inclusion of the 
demands of the second class in the requirements to be made 
on Cetywayo. These objections and Frere’s replies to them 
provide the most direct evidence material to the cardinal issue ; 
viz. whether the inclusion of the demands of the second class 
in the ultimatum did, or did not, constitute an act of “ dis- 
obedience ”’ to the Home Government. 

It is, of course, obvious that at the time Sir Michael’s two 


letters were received—the first, two days after the war had 
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begun; and the second, six days after Isandhlwana—Frere 
could not alter the terms of the ultimatum; nor is any such 
contention put forward by Sir Michael. The action complained 
of was that taken by Frere in November ; namely, his decision, 
formed after receipt of the refusal despatch of 17 October, to 
include these demands of the second class in the requirements 
by which the delivery of the Boundary Award was to be accom- 
panied, and to do this without seeking the specific authorization 
of the Secretary of State. It must be judged in relation to the 
instructions received by Frere at the latest by 8 December, the 
day on which the Natal officials started for the Tugela Drift, 
and not in relation to the instructions subsequently received, 
beginning with Sir Michael’s letter of 7 November, a summary 
of which reached Frere on 30 November, and the letter itself 
on 13 December. The test question is, therefore: Were these 
demands of such a character, having regard to the instructions 
already received and the circumstances in which they were 
made, that they required the specific authorization of the Secre- 
tary of State? To this test question Sir Michael and the Beacons- 
field Cabinet replied ‘‘ Yes,’’ and Frere “ No.” 

Sir Michael’s letter of 25 December, received by Frere on 28 
January, begins with an earnest plea for economy in view of 
the state of affairs in England. Additional taxation might 
mean the defeat of the Government in the House of Commons ; 
hence a Zulu war would be most inopportune; if it occurred, 
Natal would have to pay a part of the expense. As it was, all 
the South African Colonies, including the Transvaal, must raise 
money by loans, with an Imperial guarantee, to provide contri- 
butions to the expenditure already incurred by the British 
Government in their defence.? 

Sir Michael then turns to the question of the ultimatum. 
Frere’s despatch No. 295 (of 16 November) reached the Colonial 
Office on 19 December, but he had not seen it until the preceding 
day (24 December); and, as the promised enclosures had 


1 The spirit of these remarks was precisely that against which Sir 
George Grey had protested twenty years before. ‘I would now only 
urge upon Her Majesty’s Government,” he wrote on 8 September, 1858, 
to the Secretary of State, “‘ that they should not distress me more than is 
absolutely necessary regarding the few thousand pounds, which may be 
necessary for the government and control of the people of the country 
which lies beyond the colony of the Cape of Good Hope ” (H. of C. 
216, p. 24). And Frere replied to this plea for economy in the same 
manner as Grey had done ; namely, by pointing out that rightly adminis- 
tered these South African possessions would not only pay the costs of 
administration, but contribute materially to the commercial well-being of 
the United Kingdom. 
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not yet arrived, it was rather difficult to deal with it. 

The substance of Frere’s despatch of 16 November, which 
was the material upon which Sir Michael bases his subsequent 
remarks, was as follows: 

“ Briefly what I propose is this:” . 

(r) [The Award to be accepted unaltered.] 

(2) [Provision for demarcating the territory respectively 
assigned to the Transvaal and Zululand.] 

(3) [Provision for ascertaining the rights of private property 
and maintaining them. ] 

(4) That a British Resident in Zululand be appointed for the 
purpose of safeguarding the rights of the Boer settlers in the 
portion of the disputed territory to be handed over to the Zulus, 
and on other grounds . . . notably to secure the performance 
of Cetywayo’s promises for the better government of his people. 

(5) That the Award ‘ be at once communicated to Cetywayo 
and the Chiefs and Council of the Zulu nation, together with a 
statement of the demands of the British Government for repara- 
tion for the past and security for the future, including the 
observance of the promises made by Cetywayo at his coronation.” ? 

On this information—the information at present received— 
Sir Michael was of opinion that Frere’s “‘ proposals to Cetywayo 
under heads 1, 2, 3, were right, and quite in accordance with 
the letters that had passed between them.’’ He could not say 
the same as to 4 and 5. Frere might have (and doubtless had) 
excellent reasons for imposing a British Resident, and demand- 
ing ‘‘ reparation for the past, and security for the future, including 
the observance of the promises made by Cetywayo at his 


_coronation’’; but he had not given these reasons to Sir Michael, 


nor could Sir Michael (writing in the country and from recollec- 
tion only) remember that Frere’s intention to make these demands 
had been mentioned before. And, by the way, had not the failure 
to observe the coronation promises been allowed to remain so 
long without protest on our part, that they had become practi- 


1 They reached the Colonial Office on 2 January. The text of the ulti- 
matum, and all the papers in print relative thereto, together with the 
information that the Messages (i.e. the ultimatum) had been delivered to 
the Zulu envoys on the 11th, were sent by Frere to the Colonial Office on 
13 December. See above, ch. ix, p. 118). They arrived on 25 January. 

2 This despatch, together with the enclosures, which fill some eighty 
pages of Blue Book, but which had not yet reached Sir Michael, is printed 
in C. 2222, p.23. The Blue Book in question, which also contains the text 
of the Messages delivered to Cetywayo (at pp. 201-211), was presented in 
‘‘ February,” 1879, and issued, according to the endorsement of the copy 
from which I transcribe, on the 18th of the month. This would be exactly 
a week after the day—the 11th—on which the news of Isandhlwana 


reached London. 
K 
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cally void for a good many years? Nor did Sir Michael know 
even now what particular “ reparation” and “ security ’’ Frere 
had included in his demands. 

Then follows a revelation of Sir Michael’s incapacity to under- 
stand the conditions of time and place governing communication 
between London and Natal, which, on the part of a Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, is almost Gilbertian. When he first came 
to the Colonial Office (Sir Michael continued), he had told Frere 
that he might rely on his support ; and so Frere might. “ But 
(bearing in mind all I have written to you against a Zulu war, 
at the instance, remember, of the Cabinet),’”’ he wrote, “ I think 
you will see how awkward a position you may have placed me 
in by making demands of this nature without my previous 
knowledge and sanction.’’ The despatch then before Sir Michael 
was dated 16 November. Did he really think that his letter 
of 7 November, the first to give Frere the definite instruction, 
as Frere himself understood it, “ to postpone all operations for 
war with the Zulus,’’ 1 had reached Frere before 16 November, 
when in fact it reached him on 13 December? Had Sir Michael 
really forgotten all that he had written to Frere in a precisely 
opposite sense in his letters from 4 April onwards to that of 2 
October, in which he had “ feared that the Award might en- 
courage Cetywayo to war, from the natural belief of a savage 
that we only yield from weakness,” and added that “ of course 
Cetywayo must be kept in order”? Was he really unaware 
that this letter would have reached Natal before Frere wrote 
the despatch of 16 November, and that Frere would read it in 
conjunction with the entirely erroneous statement, ‘all the 
information which has hitherto reached [H.M. Government] with 
respect to the position of affairs in Zululand appears to them 
to justify a confident hope that . . . it will be possible to avert 

. war with Cetywayo,” on which the refusal to send the rein- 
forcements was based ? Had Sir Michael forgotten the urgent 
and detailed message in which Frere had at once replied (on 
5 November) to his own message of 4 October, in which he had 
expressed “‘ some doubts whether more troops could be spared ” ? 
Could Sir Michael really have expected that Frere, with the 
letter of 2 October in his hands, and the knowledge that his 
own (partly telegraphed) message of 5 November would be in 
Sir Michael’s hands before the end of that month, would have 
regarded the refusal despatch as an irrevocable decision, and an 
order to abandon at a moment’s notice, and irrespective of the 
consequences however disastrous they might be, a measure— 
the removal of the menace of the Zulu military power—to accom- 

1 See Chap. X, p. 127 et seq. 
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plish which he had received deliberate and consistent instruc- 
tions during the preceding ten months of the year ? 

If not, that is to say unless these questions are to be answered 
in the affirmative, Sir Michael must have referred, in the words 
“ bearing in mind all I have written to you against a Zulu war 
..., to his letters of 7 November onwards.! In this case we 
reach the astounding conclusion that Sir Michael, when himself 
writing on 25 December, was rebuking Frere for not remembering 
on 16 November the contents of three letters, of which the first 
was due to reach Natal on or about 7 December (it actually 
reached Frere on 13 December), the second on or about 30 
December, and the third on or about 13 January. 

A more excusable, but equally injurious, disregard of South 
African conditions marked Sir Michael’s earlier letter of 11 
December. How did a British ultimatum, he asked, “ tally ”’ 
with Frere’s statement that “ the time for action no longer rested 
with us? ... Better prolonged expenditure for observation 
and defence, than an attack on the Zulus without clear necessity, 
arising from distinct provocation or attack from them first.” 
Apparently Sir Michael did not know that it was the universal 
custom of the natives of South Africa to attack the European 
settlers without warning; and that they depended for success 
on the craft with which they concealed an intended incursion, 
no less than on the swift movement of the almost naked warriors 
by whom the incursion was carried out. And this although 
scarcely a year had passed since the last Kaffir War had come 
upon the Cape Colony, in Frere’s words, like “an explosion 
beneath his feet.’”” The fact was, of course, that Frere was 
applying his life-long experience of the ways of non-European 
peoples and his rapidly acquired knowledge of South Africa to 
prevent the British troops from being placed at a grave dis- 
advantage. The British Government, being the Government of 
a civilized Power, could not invade the territory of a neighbouring 
State without a formal declaration of war, even though the ruler 
of that State was bound himself by no such law. They must 
give formal warning of their intentions, and if this warning were 
disregarded, then issue a declaration of war. Before a declara- 
tion of war, therefore, the British forces were in this position. 
While Cetywayo was free, as always, to invade Natal or the 


1 Sir Michael’s letter of 10 October may have reached Frere before 
16 November. In that case Frere would have received already the defi- 
nite assurance contained in this letter (which he must have received a few 
days afterwards in any case), that Sir Michael would certainly press the 
Cabinet to send the reinforcements, if, and when, he heard from Frere in 
Natal that Chelmsford and he were agreed in thinking them necessary. 
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Transvaal, whenever he chose, the British army was forbidden by 
the laws of civilization from taking the only course—the pinning 
down of the Zulu army in Zululand—which, in the judgment 
of its commander, could prevent that invasion from taking 
place. Without the ultimatum, not only would the British 
forces have remained indefinitely in this position of disadvantage, 
but the only time at which the small force available for the 
defence of Natal could undertake the operation of pinning down 
the Zulus to Zululand with a reasonable prospect of success, 
would have passed by. Because, to do this, the British columns 
must advance into Zululand in the coming January, when Natal’s 
200-mile front would be protected for some two months by the 
Tugela, whose waters for this brief period would be intermit- 
tently in flood. The maintenance by Cetywayo of an army a 
day’s march from the Natal frontier was evidence of a hostility 
more menacing and dangerous than a declaration of war; and 
the effect of this manifestation of hostility, as Frere wrote, was 
that “the time for action no longer rested with us.” As the 
representative of a civilized Power, the only course open to 
him, consistent with the interests of that Power, was to demand 
the removal of the military menace or the acceptance by Cety- 
wayo of a relationship—a state of war—which would set the 
British army free to defend Natal by the one method compatible 
with success. The bearing of the fact that the Zulus were an 
uncivilized Power upon the question of military preparations, 
was stated in Frere’s memorandum of 29 October, enclosed in 
his despatch of 8 November. As this despatch must have reached 
the Colonial Office a week before the despatch of 16 November, 
its contents (for which see p. 106) should have been known 
to Sir Michael before he received the despatch of 16 November. 

This failure on the part of Sir Michael to grasp the elementary 
facts of the situation which he desired to control, takes all force 
and relevancy from the otherwise just and impressive appeal for 
a complete accord between Frere and himself, which followed 
his complaint of the inclusion of demands 4 and 5 in the 
ultimatum without his sanction. Frere might satisfy him that 
these demands were necessary, he wrote, and he was quite willing 
to be satisfied, but he did not recognize the necessity for them 
at present. When once made, they could not be withdrawn ; 
and then, if Cetywayo elected to fight rather than accept them, 
and the Cabinet were not satisfied that they were necessary, 
“we should find ourselves involved in this war against our 
wish.” Of course, if any reasons had made immediate action 
on Frere’s part on these matters imperative, so that there was 
no time to refer home, that was another matter. But nothing 
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that he had yet heard had shown such urgency in the case. He 
hoped Frere would (as soon as this letter reached him, if he had 
not done so before) give fully in a public despatch the precise 
demands made on Cetywayo, the reasons for each of them, and 
the reason for making them without reference home. 

Frere would, he trusted, excuse plain language in this matter, 
and not take any personal offence at what Sir Michael felt it to 
be his duty to say somewhere, and had thought it better to say 
fully in a private letter than in an official despatch. He was 
disposed to rely on Frere’s policy, and certainly should not have 
ventured to express an opinion against it until he had Frere’s 
reasons for it fully before him. Perhaps he and his colleagues in 
England were not sufficiently impressed with the pressing char- 
acter of the Zulu question: but, on the other hand, it might 
be easier for them to estimate its relative importance, as com- 
pared with other public events, than for Frere who was on the 
spot: and therefore he did think it specially desirable that he 
and Frere should consult and concur beforehand in any action 
which might be taken in regard to it. 

This is excellent in principle, but at once the question is forced 
upon us: On whose side was the break in concurrence ? Was 
it on the side of Frere, who had written consistently, and acted 
consistently, from 10 August onwards? Or was it on the side 
of Sir Michael, who on 1 November! abandoned the determination 
to press the Cabinet to send the reinforcements at once, which 
he had expressed in writing on 10 October, and on that of the 
Cabinet, which on 17 October had suddenly reversed, without the 
slightest thought of the need of consulting Frere beforehand, 
the policy of which Frere was the specially chosen agent, and 
for the execution of which he had been invested by his High 
Commission with exceptional and appropriate powers? The 
answers to these questions can hardly be deemed to be in doubt, 
and with them the inappropriateness—to use no harsher term— 
of Sir Michael’s words becomes apparent. . 

It is even more remarkable that Sir Michael should have 
written at this date (25 December) that ‘‘ nothing he had yet 
heard had shown such urgency ” as would have justified Frere in 
formulating and delivering the ultimatum without obtaining his 
specific approval of the demands which it contained. Had Sir 
Michael paid no regard whatever to Frere’s letters and despatches ? 
From his letter of 4 August down to the despatch of 16 November 
which Sir Michael then had before him, Frere had affirmed con- 
sistently, but with increasing emphasis, that the Natal Govern- 
ment were in danger of being taken unaware at any moment 

1 See his letter of 7 November (at p. 127). 
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by a Zulu invasion. The reader can judge himself whether 
Frere had done his best by his full and vivid letters to Sir Michael 
and Herbert to create the complete accord which Sir Michael 
rightly deemed necessary. But to do this through the medium 
of letters which were a month old when they were received, 
and to which no answer could come until at least two months 
had elapsed, was by no means easy. As it was, the difficulty 
had been increased by Sir Michael’s inexperience of oversea 
conditions and by the rapidity with which at this time the factors 
in the always complex and varying problems of South Africa 
assumed new combinations, as the effects of Lord Carnarvon’s 
far-reaching measures made themselves felt in an increasing 
degree. 
The text of Sir Michael’s two letters is this: 


[Recd. 13.1.79.] 


Private. 
COLONIAL OFFICE, 
December 11, 1878. 

My DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

The Queen has approved the grant of C.M.G. to Rose Innes, 
Elliot, Frost and Brabant. 

I hope this will satisfy the Colonial forces that their services 
are not overlooked. 

Lanyon has been promoted and made C.B. If you think 
that honours should be conferred on anyone else on account of 
West Griqualand work, I have no doubt you will let me know. 
I understand that you do not now wish that Capt. Bowker 
(late F.M.P.) [? Gold Fields Mounted Police] shall be honoured. 

By the way, the complaints by members of that Force of the 
way in which they have been compelled, contrary (they say) to 
the terms of their enlistment, to take service in the Force newly 
raised in its place, have attracted much attention here. I hope 
the allegations are not true ; and that you will have a full report 
on them—for which I have asked officially—sent to me as soon 
as possible. It will doubtless have to be laid before Parliament. 

Capt. Carrington’s private statement (dated Oct. 22nd) of 
what Col. Rowlands’ operations have effected, is by no means 
satisfactory. I trust, when the war there is resumed, to hear 
of something much more decisive: but I do not know whether 
anyone is to blame. 

I have received your letter of Nov. roth; but of course just 
at this moment our letters on the Zulu question and the rein- 
forcements must be rather at cross purposes. But your private 
letter of Nov. 7th to Shepstone (a copy of which you have sent 
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to Herbert) seems to contain proposals which I do not under- 
stand, and the precise nature of which you have not yet, either 
officially or privately, explained to me. I quite agree with what 
you say in that letter as to the course to be pursued about the 
Boundary dispute. But what is the “final settlement with 
Cetywayo,”’ which is not to be delayed after the Boundary Com- 
missioners’ verdict is made known to him ? 

You ask Shepstone’s views on this: therefore I presume you 
contemplate some settlement dealing with matters prior to, and 
apart from, the occurrences you have recently reported, which 
have happened since Shepstone’s time. Of course protection 
must be given to the Boer and other settlers, at Liineberg or 
in the Transvaal, within our proper boundaries, against Zulu 
attacks. And reasonable reparation for the violation of Natal 
territory by the Zulus who took the women must be required : 
though I don’t think there is sufficient cause for commencing 
a Zulu war only in the difference between the reparation offered 
by Cetywayo and that which was requested: e.g. the matter 
might be settled if he paid the fine and undertook to punish 
the offenders himself instead of delivering them up. But your 
letter to Shepstone speaks of “ final proposals,” and an “ ultima- 
tum.” I really do not know at all what you contemplate in 
this direction: nor do I at present see the necessity for an 
ultimatum, unless such necessity should arise from Zulu action 
in respect to the points which I have above mentioned. As you 
will have seen from my despatch we entirely deprecate the idea 
of entering on a Zulu war in order to “‘ settle the Zulu question.” 

In your letter of the roth you say “ the time for taking action 
no longer rests with us’’: I do not at present see why it does 
not; nor how this quite tallies with your idea of sending an 
“ ultimatum.” 

Deferred action may, no doubt, mean prolonged expenditure 
for observation and defence, as you say: but better this, than 
an attack on the Zulus without clear necessity, arising from 
distinct provocation or attack from them first. 

We are yielding much in the Boundary dispute in order to 
have justice on our side: let us above all be careful to keep her 
with us all through. 

Do not suppose that I doubt your desire to do this: but I 
write plainly, because it is so very essential that we should, if 
possible, be in complete accord, and it is only fair to you to tell 
you distinctly how the matter presents itself to me. 

I hope, at any rate, that I shall get in your next letters a full 
and precise account of the points on which you propose to ask 
Cetywayo for a ‘‘ settlement,” and the reasons for them. 
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Then, if I disagree with what you propose, I shall have time 

to tell you so before you take action. 
Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 

M. E. Hicks BEACH. 
[Recd. 28.1.79.] 
Confidential. 

COLONIAL OFFICE, 

December 25th, 1878. 

My DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

I have already, both publicly and privately, impressed upon 
you to such an extent my views as to the necessity, if possible, 
of avoiding a Zulu war, that I do not wish to repeat myself. 
There is, however, one reason in favour of keeping the peace to 
which I do not think I have much adverted: and that is the 
question of cost. 

In a public despatch, by this or last mail, I have called your 
special attention to this point, both as connected with present 
operations, and the war in the Cape Colony. As to the latter, 
it is very important to us to have as full accounts of the expendi- 
ture as possible before 13th February, when Parliament meets. 
We shall expect the Cape, as a matter of course, to bear all the 
expenditure on the Colonial forces of all kinds, repaying the 
Treasury chest the advances made on this account. I under- 
stand that the Loan Act (Cape) of last session for £750,000 will 
enable them to do this: but that it makes no provision for any 
share of the expenditure of the Imperial troops. But some of 
this, at any rate, they must bear. The Treasury would say 
they ought to bear the whole, except the cost of the normal 
Cape Garrison. If they would themselves propose to bear half 
(I suppose between £400,000 and £500,000), which they might 
raise by a loan backed by the Imperial guarantee, possibly I 
might be able to persuade my colleagues to agree to it. 

Even this, in these days, would be a serious addition to our 
expenditure here: and this brings me to the argument of cost, 
as against a Zulu war. 

We shall make Natal bear some of the cost already incurred 
on account of Zulu affairs: and if there is a war, she must bear 
more. I hope you will impress this clearly on the people there 
at once. But the share of a Zulu war that could be paid by 
Natal could not be very great: and the margin to be borne by 
Imperial funds would be considerable. 

In your present position, you can, perhaps, hardly appreciate 
the difficulties in which, on this ground alone, a Zulu war might 
involve us. 
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The revenue returns are bad : trade is at a standstill: distress 
considerable: it is difficult to see how next year is to be met 
without additional taxation ; and in the present feeling of the 
country, which is scarcely likely to improve by next spring, 
any proposal for additional taxation is by no means unlikely to 
involve the defeat of the Government. However agreeable 
release from office might be to us on personal grounds, I suppose 
it is a thing which we ought to try to avoid: and I think it 
right to warn you of this danger, in addition to others which 
I have pointed out, because there is, perhaps, nothing in the 
apparent state of public affairs which could induce you to 
notice it. 

As, however, I am on finance, and you may be going to Pretoria, 
or meeting Shepstone elsewhere, I must add a few words about 
Transvaal finance, apart from the Zulu question. 

Shepstone seems to be far from an energetic administrator, 
and we have no Transvaal accounts of a later date than those 
which Sargeant quotes in his Report. But bearing in mind the 
cost of the operations against Secocoeni, it is clear that there 
must be a deficit in Transvaal finance for 1878—and probably 
another (largely increased in the event of a Zulu war) in 1879. 
I have had some talk with my colleagues at the Treasury on the 
subject. They decline any further advance to the Transvaal 
from Imperial funds: but wouid not, I think, be averse to back 
with the Imperial guarantee a loan to be raised by the Transvaal 
—through the Crown Agents would (I suppose) be the best way 
—by which the £100,000 advanced by the Treasury should be 
repaid, the debt due to the Standard Bank of South Africa (does 
it yet amount to the full credit of £150,000 which Sargeant 
arranged they should have ?) paid off, and the war expenses of 
1878-9 falling on the Transvaal should be borne. 

You will understand that I do not say, either in this or the 
Cape case, that the Government here have finally made up their 
minds to a “ guarantee” policy. It will require further dis- 
cussion and consideration here; but I mention it to you now, 
that you may know in what direction our minds are tending, 
and that the Cape and Transvaal Governments, in any com- 
munications they may make to us on the subject, may consider 
whether they should not adopt that line. 

Your despatch No. 295 [sent off 16 November] was received at 
C.O. on 19th Dec., but I only saw it yesterday. It is rather 
difficult to deal with it, as the promised enclosures have not 
arrived. But, so far as I can at present express an opinion, 
it seems to me that your proposals to Cetywayo under heads 
I, 2, 3 are right, and quite in accordance with the letters that 
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have passed between us. I cannot say the same as to 4 and 5. 

You may have (and doubtless you have) excellent reasons in 
favour of enforcing a British Resident upon Cetywayo, and for 
demanding “‘ reparation for the past, and security for the future, 
including the observance of the promises made by Cetywayo at 
his coronation.’”’ But you have not given me these reasons : 
and (writing solely from recollection, as I am in the country) 
I cannot remember that you have before told me of your inten- 
tion to enforce a Resident, or to demand the observance of the 
promises referred to: promises, by the way, which have, I sus- 
pect, been allowed to remain unperformed without notice on 
our part, and therefore practically to become void, for a good 
many years. Nor do I know even now what particular ‘ repara- 
tion’”’ and “‘ security’ you have included in these demands. 
When I first came to the Colonial Office I told you you might 
rely on my support: and so you may. But (bearing in mind 
all I have written to you against a Zulu war, at the instance, 
remember, of the Cabinet) I think you will see how awkward 
a position you may have placed me in by making demands of 
this nature without my previous knowledge and sanction. You 
may satisfy me that they are necessary, and I am quite willing 
to be satisfied ; but I do not see it at present. Being once made, 
they cannot be withdrawn: yet Cetywayo may very possibly 
prefer fighting to accepting them: and then, if the Cabinet 
should not be satisfied that you were right in making them, it 
will be too late to draw back, and we shall find ourselves involved 
in this war against our will. 

Of course, if any reasons made immediate action on your 
part on these matters imperative, so that there was no time to 
refer home, that is another matter. 

But nothing that I have yet heard has shown such urgency 
in the case. I hope you will (as soon as this reaches you, if 
you have not done so before that time) give me fully in a public 
despatch the precise demands made on Cetywayo, the reasons 
for each of them, and the reason for making them without 
reference home. 

You will I trust excuse plain language in this matter, and 
not take any personal offence at what I feel it my duty to say 
somewhere, and have thought it better to say fully in a private 
letter than in an official despatch. I am disposed to rely on 
your policy, and certainly should not venture to express an opinion 
against it until I had fully before me your reasons for it. Per- 
haps we in England are not sufficiently impressed with the 
pressing character of the Zulu question : but on the other hand, 
it may be easier for us to estimate its relative importance as 
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compared with other public events than for you who are on the 
spot: and therefore I do think it specially desirable that we 
should consult and concur beforehand in any action which may 
be taken in regard to it. 

I presume the time of your going to Pretoria depends entirely 
upon Cetywayo’s action. 

As I have said before, I wish you to keep Shepstone in the 
Transvaal as long as you think it necessary: but I should be 
glad if you felt able to send him home soon. I think he might 
be of considerable service in negotiating with the Portuguese : 
and I doubt if he (apart from the Zulu and other native questions) 
is doing, or is likely to do, any good as administrator of the 
Transvaal. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicxs BEAcH. 


The first of these letters reached Frere, as already noticed, on 
13 January, two days after the war had begun. Frere replied 
to it by the return mail on 19 January; but to gain a week, he 
telegraphed an emphatic summary of its contents to Lady Frere 
on the 2oth, so that the message might catch the earlier mail boat 
at Cape Town. 

The letter begins with a statement of the sources of informa- 
tion available, as a basis for action in dealing with Cetywayo. 
There was the Transvaal view, the Zulu view, the Natal view, 
and other views less important, but all claiming consideration. 
“From such materials,” he wrote, ‘“‘I do my best to gather the 
truth for you,” and he found : 

1. From very soon after his coronation Cetywayo had been 
“out of hand.”’ The Natal Native Affairs Department had been 
inefficient, and Cetywayo had been left to the guidance of “‘ rene- 
gade advisers and flatterers,”” who had concealed the truth. 

2. From this time onwards his arrogance had increased. Sir 
Michael would find the defiant messages which Cetywayo sent 
in 1876, printed in the Blue Book of April, 1877, p. 216 et passim. 
When he was in this state of mind, Shepstone invited him [i.e. 
in 1877, six months after the Annexation of the Transvaal] to 
send envoys to settle the Boundary dispute. The envoys were 
insolent and defiant, and Shepstone was startled into the realiza- 
tion of the danger of a Zulu invasion. The reports of the meet- 
ing were toned down to admit of the Natal Government assuming 
the réle of an arbitrator between Cetywayo and the now British 
Transvaal Government. 

‘“‘Cetywayo meanwhile had seized the lands he claimed, and 
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consented with no good grace or even civility, to a reference to a 
Commission.” 

3. The Commissioners’ proceedings were thoroughly unsatis- 
factory—Frere did not know this before he came to Natal, but 
he knew it now. 

4. While we were discussing the award, Cetywayo resumed the 
system of terrorizing the frontier districts. “The seizure and 
murder of the two women, Umbellini’s raids across the Pongolo, 
and the arrest of the Surveyor and trader, were not accidents, 
but acts on system to keep up the terror he believed he had in- 
spired, and to try how far to might go.” 

5. ‘ Such was the state of things when Icame up here. As far 
as peaceable means of adjustment [went], we had but one card 
unplayed—and that—the Boundary Award—was, as I then 
believed, and as it has since proved—worthless, in inducing him 
to be reasonable or just.” Cetywayo had realized that he had let 
slip his best opportunity for attacking us, that troops had come 
up, and that he would have to perform some of his promises 
to his young braves. He had sought delay to get in his mealie 
crops, and possibly get rid of the British troops. ‘“‘ But he has 
done nothing to show that he had any real intention of laying 
aside his plans of aggression, or of allowing Natal and the Trans- 
vaal to live in peace.” 

Sir Michael had asked, ‘“‘ Why should there be a final settle- 
ment?’ at all. Frere replied that Cetywayo’s acts had made a 
“final settlement ’’ inevitable. 

“ How then,” he continued, ‘‘ was a final settlement with him 
to be avoided? Unless he altered his system, or at least made 
some attempt or profession to do so, such violations of Transvaal 
or Natal territory by large armed parties, as occurred in July, 
August and September in three cases (of the two refugee women, 
Umbellini’s raids across the Pongolo, and the seizure of the 
Surveyor and trader) would surely recur. He was alarmed and 
angry when he heard of our troops arriving, but in no way repent- 
ni or inclined to give us even promises of better conduct here- 
aiter. 

“We might keep the troops here, but even then you can 
have no idea of the tension and feeling of insecurity here, which 
made it quite impossible to leave the Colony with the Zulu 
difficulty unsettled . . . it would be quite impossible to take 
away the extra troops, and tell the Colonists to live at peace with 
such a monster within a day’s march of their homesteads. 

“You will remember, in the very first letter I wrote to you 
from this [Natal], early in October [For his letters of 30 September 
and 7 October see above, Ch. VIII, pp. gr and 95], I told you 
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how critical the state of affairs appeared to me. But every 
week since, my impression in this respect has deepened, and I can 
assure you that at no time has it been possible to postpone this 
Zulu difficulty beyond the reaping of the next harvest—with a 
practical certainty of inviting a Zulu invasion, with risings of 
kindred races elsewhere—a renewal of the Kaffir war in Kaffraria 
and a rebellion in the Transvaal as additional probabilities. 

“T am not at all sure that we are not already too late to avert 
these two latter additions to our troubles—though I hope much 
from a speedy and complete crushing of the Zulu military system 
—hbut the season of long drought, the smallness of our force, 
and want of local preparations of every kind, made it impossible 
to move sooner. 

“Of the perfect justice of our cause, I think you can have no 
doubt—and I am sure, when you have the whole case before you, 
you will not think it possible to have deferred action. I earnestly 
trust you may have no cause hereafter to think that action has 
been too long delayed ; but even if such cause should appear, 
you will, I am sure, acquit me of blame for the delay. And I 
feel sure that if, by God’s help, we relieve South Africa from this 
Zulu incubus, you will see that it was the one thing needed for 
peace and prosperity in these Colonies.” 

Before giving Frere’s reply to Sir Michael’s second letter, a 
matter must be mentioned upon which Frere himself is silent. 
Sir Michael’s complaint that no suggestion of any “ final settle- 
ment with Cetywayo ’”’—i.e. of a settlement of affairs other than 
those with which the Boundary Award and the recent violations 
of Natal and Transvaal territory were concerned—had reached 
him, until he had read the copy of Frere’s letter to Shepstone of 
4 November (enclosed in Frere’s letter to Herbert of 10 November), 
will not bear examination. The main purport of the letters 
which Frere had written to him and to Herbert from 20 August 
onwards was the ‘“‘imminent risk of a sudden Zulu attack” 
upon Natal, the futility of trusting to the favourable verdict 
of the Boundary Award as a means of averting Cetywayo’s 
hostility, and the consequent necessity of strengthening the mili- 
tary forces which alone could be relied upon to bring Cetywayo 
to a reasonable frame of mind (see Chap. VII, pp. 86-9). 
Not only so, but in the very first letter that Frere wrote 
to Sir Michael from Natal, that of 30 September, he had referred 
specifically to the settlement of matters outside the scope of the 
Award and the violations of July and August, using expressions 
almost identical with those which, when read in the letter to 
Shepstone, had aroused such surprise and consternation in Sir 
Michael’s mind. In that letter Frere had written: “ The Zulus 
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are now quite out of hand, and the maintenance of peace depends 
on their forbearance . . . the peace of South Africa for many 
years to come seems to me to depend on your taking steps to 
put a final end to Zulu pretensions to dictate to H.M. Govern- 
ment what they may or may not do to protect H.M. Colonies in 
South Africa, and that unless you settle with the Zulus you 
will find it difficult, if not impossible, to govern the Transvaal 
without a considerable standing force of H.M. troops.” 1 Sir 
Michael had received this letter (and the official despatch of the 
same date which was to the same effect) on 1 November, and 
his reply to it was the letter of 7 November, in which he told 
Frere that the reinforcements had been refused a second time 
by the Cabinet, and that Frere must keep out of the war, which 
he feared Frere thought was too probable at the time of writing 
(30 September), by making a compromise with Cetywayo in 
the matter of the recent violation of Natal territory, and so on. 
Although a summary of this letter, as already noticed, was tele- 
graphed to Frere on 30 November, the letter itself did not reach 
him until 13 December, two days after the delivery of the ultima- 
tum. And before it arrived, the Cabinet (on 21 November) 
had reversed their refusal to send the reinforcements, while the 
message from Herbert, bringing the welcome news of the new 
decision, reached Frere only one day later—on 14 December. 
Whatever may have been the significance of this letter (7 Novem- 
ber) as an instruction to Frere not to deal with any matters other 
than those arising directly out of the Boundary dispute, it came 
too late to affect the form of the ultimatum, while the peremptory 
assertion which explained why the field of dispute was to be con- 
fined thus to the narrowest limits—‘‘ we cannot now have a 
Zulu war in addition to other greater and too possible troubles ” 
—was entirely irrelevant in view of the instant menace of the 
Zulu impis. These impis took their orders from Cetywayo, not 
from the Secretary of State in Downing Street. 

Frere’s statement of the need for “‘ putting a final end to Zulu 
pretensions ”’ in his letter of 30 September was followed, a fort- 
night later, by a direct assertion of his intention to deal with 
matters outside the Boundary dispute. In his letter to Sir 
Michael of 14 October (mentioned above at p. 97) he had con- 
cluded his reasons for adopting the boundary line proposed by the 
Commissioners with the words : 

“T have thought it best to adopt the Commissioners’ line, as 
the outside of what the Zulus can, with any show by reason, 
expect ; and as thus putting us in a stronger position, when we 
demand those further securities for peace, without which we can 

1 This is given above at p. 91. 
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never be safe here, unless we have a large force of H.M. troops in 
the Colony.” 

The fact is that to have justified Sir Michael in bringing the 
charge which he now brought against Frere in these two letters, 
there should have been evidence to show,that he had told Frere, 
at the time when the Natal visit was arranged, that in settling 
the Boundary dispute no demands other than those directly 
arising out of the Award were to be made on Cetywayo, and that 
any fresh demands were to be submitted to him for his and the 
Cabinet’s approval. Sir Michael’s letters contain no evidence of 
any instructions thus limiting Frere’s discretion. On the con- 
trary, explicitly or implicitly, Frere was told by Sir Michael 
that all details of the settlement were to be left to him. There 
was a Clear distinction in this respect between the instructions 
given in respect of the Transvaal visit, and those given in respect 
of the visit to Natal. In the case of the former Frere was told 
that he was to consult with Shepstone and the Boer leaders on 
the spot, and then formulate proposals for a constitution which, 
when received, would be dealt with by the Home Government. 
In the case of the latter Sir Michael never made any suggestion 
as to the possibility of a need for reference to himself, or the 
Home Government. And this, although it was recognized quite 
clearly by Sir Michael, when writing on the subject, that the 
delivery of the Award was as likely as not to make Cetywayo 
the more aggressive because of the large concessions which it 
made to him at the expense of his enemies, the Boers. 

In his reply, as noticed above, Frere himself makes no specific 
references to these passages in Sir Michael’s earlier letters, which 
would have proved the inconsistency of the charge now brought 
against him. Thereason isto be found, no doubt, in the circum- 
stance that he was far too busy in meeting the day-to-day demands 
of the crisis to permit of his searching his letter-books, either 
personally or by his private secretary, Mr. Littleton.1 And 
for the same reason, no doubt, Frere makes no reference to his 
despatches of 8 November and 10 December, both of which have 
been noticed above, and their significance in this connection 
exhibited. (See also forward, Ch. XII, p. 168.) 

Frere’s reply to Sir Michael’s second letter was written on 
29 January—the day following the receipt of it. The promptness 

2 The Hon. W. Littleton: When Frere got back to Cape Town, six 
months later, and had had time to realize the absurdity of this charge of 
keeping the Home Government in the dark, as it was stated in the des- 
patch of censure, he did appeal to the official—not private—correspond- 
ence as evidence of its baselessness. In his official reply to the despatch 


of censure (dated 30 June, 1879), he wrote: “ As fast as events occurred 
. . . I did refer home.”’ See forward, Ch. XV, p. 266. 
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and the completeness with which he answered Sir Michael is 
remarkable, in view of the facts that Frere had written already 
to him on the 21st, the 24th, and the 27th, and that on the latter 
date it had fallen to him to report the disaster of Isandhlwana 
(22 January). The preceding week had been, therefore, one of 
grave anxiety and of intense effort. The circumstances of this 
disaster, and the situation which arose out of it, will be described 
subsequently ; the event is mentioned in this context as a fact 
material to a due appreciation of the unshaken confidence in 
his own integrity which Frere revealed in the face of this sudden, 
unexpected, and (by him) utterly undeserved calamity. 

The letter begins with Frere’s thanks to Sir Michael for his 
kind frankness—a frankness which he will return. 

“T need not tell you,” he wrote, “‘ that I came out to South 
Africa purely on a mission of peace ; had I foreseen the warlike 
troubles in which I have been since involved, I should have 
suggested to H.M. Ministers to look for some younger man. 

“From my first arrival I found that the dreams of peace in 
which my Ministers as well as others indulged were simply 
delusions ; that we were at the commencement of one of those 
eras of war and change which are apt to follow long periods of 


2?) 


Peaceic: 
First, in the Cape Colony the Kaffir War broke out, “‘ an ex- 
plosion under my feet. . . . Before the Cape was fairly out of 


its difficulties I had to come here, and found the Government, 
if possible, more separated than at the Cape from both the 
Military and the Colonists—in deplorable ignorance of its native 
population, and with a system of Native government as vicious 
and defective as it was blind. . . . They seemed to me to be 
sleeping on a volcano, with a singularly barbarous savage power 
close by—the recognized head of a movement through all native 
tribes to bring back barbarism and expel the white man and his 
civilization. 

“T have never, I think, deceived H.M. Government by pro- 
phesying smooth things, nor needlessly alarmed it by conjuring 
up phantoms, and I wish you to give every weight to advice 
m what I believe is essential to early and complete peace in South 

rica. 

“First, as to the Zulus. When I telegraphed by last mail,1 
I had not realized the utter prostration and demoralization of — 
every Colonial resource, caused by our reverse on the 22nd. The 
Government has received a warning—from a source which has 
rarely been wrong—that Cetywayo was determined on a raid to 
destroy this town [Maritzburg] and Durban ; and it is not easy 

1 For this see forward, p. 196. 
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for regular forces to intercept a body of thousands of naked 
Savages travelling by by-ways forty miles in a night, living on 
plunder, overwhelming by numbers any post they surprise, 
and then dispersing, as they came, by by-ways to their own 
country not sixty miles off. 

“The Colonial material for self-defence is good, and the Native 
material, which is simply Zulus untrained to war and slaughter, 
is ample. But it will take time, some years, probably, to get 
over this shock and organize them so as to give the aid the regulars 
require. 

“ Meantime you must strengthen the regular force and effectu- 
ally crush the Zulu King’s power. This is not really so difficult 
as it seems. His thousands of young gladiators, so irresistible 
while they believe themselves invincible, will succumb when only 
once fairly defeated. Theirs is the courage of maniacs and drunk- 
ards, or of wild beasts infuriated and trained to destruction, and 
once cowed they will not rally. 

“ But the force you will require must be larger than I thought 
last week. I think you should send out not less than two brigades, 
with brigadiers and their staff as complete as for Abyssinia. Of 
the six battalions in the two brigades, two battalions might be 
Indian Sepoy regiments, if really of the best kind. The artillery 
should not be less than three batteries (of a hundred and twenty 
five men each) and two regiments of really good Indian Irregular 
Cavalry and two companies of Engineers. 

“The Indian regiments might come as volunteers, with the 
option of remaining after a term of duty, on the plan I recom- 
mended some time ago. I believea large proportion would stay 
here for good if reasonable facilities for settling on land were offered. 
They would be a most valuable addition to the Colonial population. 

“T do not think you need be in the least alarmed at the 
expense. I take it for granted we shall not leave the country a 
prey to anarchy, but govern it, and make it pay, for keeping it 
in peace and quietness, through its own people. Nothing is 
easier if you will only consider that four hundred thousand is 
the highest estimate of the whole population of Zululand, little, 
if at all, larger than our Zulu population here, who are mostly 
refugees from Zululand within the last thirty years, who pay 
Government fourteen shillings per annum hut tax, and, on private 
farms, sometimes pay as much as £5 per hut. If not bred up 
as wolves, they are an easily managed people, and will rapidly 
improve and civilize if treated as our Cape Fingoes have been ; 
the Fingoes in fact ave Zulus—refugees, within the last sixty 
years, from Zululand. 


1 In an earlier letter from Natal. 
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“ The country is not difficult, and is naturally fertile, and has 
an outlet by water into Delagoa Bay, the river Maputa being 
navigable by steam launches direct from the Bay. 

‘‘The country, in fact, is likely to prosper and pay its own 
expenses far more rapidly than Natal has done, when once life 
and property are safe, and it will add immensely to the value of 
Natal itself, where at present there is no such security within 
a hundred miles of the border.” 

These passages are not, of course, relevant to the question at 
issue. They are quoted, because they show how completely 
Frere remained master of all his faculties in these days of imminent 
peril and fully realized disaster. His reply to the specific ques- 
tions with reference to those terms of the ultimatum to which 
Sir Michael had taken exception, he put in a separate Memoran- 
dum and in a form suitable for immediate publication, if Sir 
Michael liked to take this course. To Sir Michael himself he 
wrote : 

“ Briefly, the die for war was irrevocably cast before I came 
to South Africa. ...’’ The annexation of the Transvaal sur- 
rounded Cetywayo with British territory, except on the north 
where lay the warlike Swazis. The weakness of the Republican 
Government of the Transvaal, and the acquisition of guns by the 
natives as the result of the discovery of the Diamond Fields, 
fed his ambition. After the Transvaal had become British 
territory, Cetywayo transferred his quarrel from the Boers to 
the British. Since then he had “only temporized until he had 
got all he could without fighting.” 

“ Had I hesitated,’ Frere wrote, ‘‘ to put the defence of the 
frontier in the General’s hands, or referred to you for instructions 
before doing so, we should almost certainly have had widespread 
insurrection among native tribes all over South Africa, a Boer 
rebellion, and a*Zulu invasion of Natal, before the Government 
could have given leave for the only protection against a Zulu 
inroad, by our taking positions in Zululand, which would lessen 
ah risk of a Zulu inroad. This I still believe is our only safe 
policy.” ; 

And in a postscript he wrote, that he “ felt deeply ” the incon- 
venience caused to a Government which had done more for 
South Africa than any other of recent years. 

The Memorandum enclosed in the letter, which contains Frere’s 
specific answers to Sir Michael’s complaints, is a very remarkable 


1 This country is now being opened up. Its potential wealth in cotton, 
fruit and cattle is said to exceed the realized wealth of the diamond and 
gold mines of the Union. See paper read at the R. Col. Ins. by Allister 
Miller (in United Empire for March, 1923). 
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document. The original draft, from which I transcribe the 
passages given below, was written by Frere himself, and evidently 
at white heat. It covers thirty-four sheets of foolscap ; and the 
grasp of detail, no less than the spirit of confidence, which it 
reveals should have convinced the Secretary of State and the 
Cabinet, even if they had possessed no other proofs of Frere’s 
capacity, that the direction of affairs in South Africa could be 
left with safety in the hands of the man who wrote it. That it 
was not so regarded is one among other indications of the extra- 
ordinary lack of intelligence which characterized Sir Michael’s 
and the Cabinet’s dealings with Frere from this time onwards. 
This is a question which will receive full consideration at a later 
period of the narrative, but it is obviously desirable that the 
attention of the reader should be drawn to the point now, when 
the text of the document is to be largely (though not completely) 
set out before his eyes. 

The Memorandum begins by a reference to certain parts of 
Frere’s despatch No. 295 of 16 November, 1878. 

Under the head “4. British Resident,’ Frere states that the 
proposal originated with the Zulus themselves, but that the dis- 
turbed conditions of South Africa had caused the matter to be 
deferred. ‘‘ It is literally the only measure for placing our relations 
with the Zulus on a satisfactory footing regarding which I have 
not heard two opinions.’”’ All authorities—the Natal Govern- 
ment, Shepstone, Bishops Schroeder and Colenso—agreed that 
it was not only useful, but as acceptable to the Zulus as to us. 

Also it was absolutely necessary to have this check upon the 
action of Cetywayo in view of the transfer (under the Award) 
of a large tract of Transvaal territory to him. In this tract 
there were as many as eighty Boer settlers, who had been living 
for many years under a civilized government. The Commission- 
ers on the Boundary dispute were quite wrong in saying that 
there were “‘ at most eighteen grazing settlers.’’ The fact was 
that there were forty-five settlers established for long periods 
up to sixteen years, and at the time of Cetywayo’s invasion 
the list had been raised to upwards of eighty. How could these 
people be left to Cetywayo’s tender mercies? To put them 
under the protection of the Transvaal Government would have 
led to a collision at once. The Natal officials could not be ex- 
pected to look after the interests of the Boers. In view of the 
jealousy between the Natal Colonists and the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal, such an arrangement would have been a ‘‘ mockery ” of the 
already sufficiently incensed Boers. 

In point of fact Cetywayo had never considered these proposals 
for a permanent settlement at all. The only point he had con- 
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sidered was the demand for the surrender of the violators of 
Natal territory, and the motive of his consideration was the pos- 
sibility of gaining a delay by making this satisfaction—not any 
desire to make peace. 

Under the head ‘‘5. Reparation—security for the future— 
observance of Coronation promises,” Frere states that Cetywayo’s 
coronation promises have not been allowed to remain unper- 
formed without notice on our part—the records prove this— 
and, therefore, they are not “ practically void.’’ They were 
made in 1873, six years ago. They were brought to Cetywayo’s 
memory when Bishop Schroeder delivered to him a letter from 
the Queen. In 1876, after the slaughter of girls and women— 
details of which are given in the Blue Books—he was reminded 
of them by the Natal Government, and sent a brutally insulting 
reply, for which he would have been called to account at the 
time, had not the exposure of the Transvaal to the Zulu army 
made the Natal Government powerless to proceed in the matter. 
And the Zulu people remembered these promises of reform, 
although the King had forgotten them. 

These measures of amendment were not pressed merely in 
the interests of the Zulu people, ‘‘ but I felt assured,” Frere 
wrote, ‘‘ that it was absolutely necessary to our own security 
that we should ascertain the real disposition of the King, whether 
he was, as I believe, inclined to break loose from all restraint and 
to re-establish the régime of Tshaka’s unmitigated barbarism, or 
whether he was, as so many of the great authorities in Natal 
assured me, and preferred to believe, a really well-meaning and 
intelligent savage, who only needed plain speaking and good 
guidance to keep in a path of gradual improvement.” 4 

Sir Michael had asked : Why Frere, knowing the special anxieties 
of the Cabinet, ‘“‘ did not delay at least until reference had been 
made for the orders of H.M. Government?” ‘“‘ My reply is,’’ 
he wrote, “that it was impossible to delay without incurring 
the danger of even greater evils than a Zulu war.’’ Cetywayo 
was not satisfied with the Award, which only gave him what he 
had already seized. He knew that his surest safety was in action. 
He feared internal revolt and the arrival of British reinforce- 
ments. ‘He had already, since I left Cape Town, twice placed 
his regiments, under pretence of hunting, on the Natal border ; 
and each time their return without crossing was a subject of 
marvel to most well-informed persons who had experience of Zulu 
ways. 


* The reader has only to refer to the text of the two Messages to Cety- 
wayo which constituted the ultimatum, to see how skilfully they were 
framed for the purpose of affording this test. See p. 119. 
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“A fall in the river rendering it easily fordable, a very usual 
occurrence at this season, or the escape of game, or of human 
wretches running for refuge across the river, might bring an 
impi into the Colony: and once let loose, massacres of former 
days within living memory would most certainly have been 
repeated. 

“ But probably the greatest risk of an irresistible temptation 
to attack the Colony would have been afforded by an occurrence 
in the Transvaal, which might draw our troops up thither, or 
by a native outbreak among any of the numerous tribes to which 
Cetywayo’s emissaries during the past two years have been 
directed . . . during the last year I have received from every 
tribe, with which we have had any communication, clear evidence 
of the unrest they [the Zulu envoys] occasion. . . .” 

Any day Frere had expected, he wrote, to hear of some out- 
break, which would have carried to the minds of the Transvaal 
population a stronger conviction than they already felt, that we 
were unable to “control the natives, and that we had seized 
their country under false pretences.”” A few weeks ago a mem- 
ber of the Natal Legislature had said that 200 of H.M. soldiers 
might march in safety through Zululand. ‘‘ No one talks in 
that way now.” Had Cetywayo shown any sign of reasonable- 
ness, Frere would, of course have postponed active operations until 
he had obtained Sir Michael’s full sanction to commence them ; 
but, except for semi-sarcastic messages through John Dunn, he 
took no notice of the ultimatum. He never brought the terms 
before his councillors, or collected cattle for the penalties. The 
only step he took was to summon his young regiments prepared 
for immediate field service. With an irruption into British 
territory so imminent, and so many contingent dangers, would 
he have been justified in delaying to place the defence of the 
frontier into the hands of the General? As High Commissioner, 
he was charged specifically with the duty of preventing the 
natives from making inroads into the Queen’s possessions. 

“T felt,’ he wrote, ‘‘ it was a choice of making such an inroad 
almost certain by delay, and taking the responsibility of placing 
the defence of the Colony in the General’s hands. I had ex- 
hausted without success every device I could think of, consistent 
with honour, to obtain reparation for the past or security for the 
future, and had the attack which I believed to be almost inevit- 
able been encouraged by inaction, I should hardly have deserved 
forgiveness for inviting it by any delay in taking the responsibility 
of immediate armed precaution.”’ 

The notices to quit sent by Cetywayo to the Liinebergers, 
and the raids of Umbellini, he continued, were violations of 
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British sovereignty as indisputable as would have been an incur- 
sion by an armed band into Canada. Were we to waive our 
right to protect British subjects in one part of the Empire, and 
to maintain it in another ? 

There was the further question: Why should not Frere have 
‘ stood on the defensive, and thus have given time for a reference 
to H.M. Government”? His reply was this: 

‘To this I answer, that after most careful consideration of the 
position, with the best advice I could obtain here, I came to the 
conclusion that the only real defence was to take up such positions 
in Zululand as would make it more improbable that the Zulus 
would cross the border. 

‘‘T have no reason, even now, to think that this was a mis- 
take. The great disaster of the 22nd, which has for the moment 
deranged all our plans, and increases our dangers, has made no 
alteration in my convictions on this subject. I still believe 
that had his orders been obeyed, the General’s force was suffi- 
cient to have taken up such positions in Zululand, as would have 
brought Cetywayo to reason; by convincing him that he was 
powerless to oppose, or drive us out of the country. It is only 
justice to the General to note that his orders were clearly not 
obeyed <i: 7”, + 

Then followed a brief explanation of the military conditions 
which made the disregard of Lord Chelmsford’s orders (to laager 
the waggons, and not move out of camp during his absence), 
the determining factor in the reverse. Rorke’s Drift showed 
how a handful of British soldiers, fighting behind a physical 
barrier strong enough to resist the impact of the Zulu onrush, 
could repel the attack of a Zulu force many times as numerous 
as themselves. The Voer-trekkers had fought skilfully and 
successfully against overwhelming odds, by adopting what were 
in effect the methods pursued by the Romans when fighting 
against the tribes of Gaul and Britain. Just as the Romans 
fortified their camp every night, so the Boers “ parked ”’ (i.e. 
laagered) their waggons, and before they moved out of camp 
first assured themselves by careful scouting that no impis were 
within striking distance. The disaster was due solely to the 
neglect of these obvious military safeguards, and the task of 
subduing and civilizing the Zulus was not one of “ hopeless 
difficulty.” 

“We have only, I feel assured, steadily to persevere in the 
course we have adopted without either despising or over-valuing 
our enemy, and we shall find the task of breaking down Cety- 
wayo’s military organization and restoring peace to Zululand 

1 For a fuller discussion of this point see Chapter XIII. 
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and its neighbours not more difficult than has been accomplished 
within living memory in the case of scores of barbarian tribes 
in other parts of Her Majesty’s dominions.” 

Frere then turned to the Transvaal. The solution of the finan- 
cial difficulty in this Colony depended upon the settlement of 
the Zulu question. You cannot get revenue, he pointed out, if 
your government cannot give protection of person and property. 
You cannot get even a hut tax from the natives, until it has been 
shown to them that the British Government can enforce its 
orders, and protect its subjects within its own territory. He 
agreed with Sir Michael’s proposal for financing the Colonies by 
loans backed by an Imperial guarantee. From this point he 
proceeded to discuss the future of Zululand in detail. The con- 
clusions he reached may be summarized as under : 

(rt) The most economic plan is the most complete plan: Le. 
the employment of ample military power, and the final destruc- 
tion of Cetywayo’s military system. 

(2) The Zulus can be civilized. 

(3) They can pay the costs of administration and protection. 

The document ends with the words : 

“Tf we succeed in abolishing his [Cetywayo’s] tyranny, I feel 
confident there will be no difficulty in providing by reasonable 
taxation to pay for all charges of the government of the country.” 


CHAPTER XII 
THE ISSUE IN THE DESPATCHES 


HIS Memorandum was written by Frere obviously for 
publication. It contained specific answers to Sir Michael’s 
questions, and these answers were given in a form which made 
the determining factors of Frere’s action easily intelligible by 
the general public. It was not published by Sir Michael, because, 
as he told Frere in his reply (13 March, 1879), the last paragraphs 
“ pointed ”’ to the annexation of Zululand, whereas, by the time 
it reached him, the Cabinet had already determined against 
that course, and had announced their decision in an official 
despatch then on its way to Frere. 

It is hardly necessary to point out, that these final paragraphs 
could have been omitted without in any way interfering with 
the sense of the preceding paragraphs ; and that it was these 
latter, comprising the greater part of the Memorandum, which 
contained the essential facts upon which Frere relied to justify 
his action in the judgment of the Parliament and people of 
Great Britain. Moreover, as Sir Michael’s letter shows, the 
Memorandum could have been printed and presented to Parlia- 
ment in time to have been in the hands of members of the House 
of Commons, and in the Press, before the first and critical debate 
on the Zulu War took place (27 March, 1879, see Hansard, Vol. 
244). The neglect to publish it in these circumstances was an 
indefensible act of injustice to Frere, and a failure of the duty 
incumbent upon the Government (and in particular on Sir 
Michael, as Colonial Secretary) to furnish Parliament and the 
electorate with the material facts essential to a correct judgment 
upon their administration of the affairs of the nation. It is 
true that the substance of the Memorandum was incorporated 
subsequently by Frere in his despatch of 30 June, but the publi- 
cation of this latter—Frere’s reply to the despatch of censure 
(19 March)—was not decided until the very end of the year 
(1879)—and‘then very unwillingly (as will appear)—when the 
censure and supersession of Frere had been respectively nine 
and six months in operation. 

Nor was this all. Frere’s despatch No. 285, of 8 November, 
was not included in the Blue Book C. 2222, presented to Parlia- 
ment in February (probably 18th), 1879, which contained the 
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material upon which the critical Zulu debate was based. In a 
letter of 25 April, Frere, writing in reply to Sir Michael’s letter of 
13 March with specific reference to the debate, points out that 
this despatch was not to be found in any Blue Book. It was 
published subsequently in C. 2367 (p. 107), which was presented 
in July; i.e. after the second (June) Zulu debate had taken 
place. Thus whatever evidence it contained was withheld from 
Parliament and the electorate, until it could have no practical 
effect on the judgment of either. In point of fact, the evidence 
thus temporarily suppressed was of the highest significance. 
The despatch enclosed Sir H. Bulwer’s Memorandum on Frere’s 
despatch of 30 September—the first despatch from Natal; a 
Memorandum of General Thesiger (Lord Chelmsford) ; a report 
from Mr. John Dunn, the agent of the Natal Government in 
Zululand, stating that Cetywayo, upon hearing of the movement 
of British troops to protect the Liineberg settlers, had mobilized 
his army at once ; and a Memorandum of Frere, dated 29 October, 
in which specific reference is made to the protection given by 
Colonel Wood to the Liineberg settlers and its effect on Cetywayo. 
It is this last enclosure which especially merits attention. The 
Memorandum was written five days before the first hint of any 
change of policy on the part of the Cabinet—Sir Michael’s mes- 
sage received on 4 November—had reached Frere. It shows 
very clearly the position which Frere had taken up in dealing 
with Cetywayo, before the reversal of the Cabinet’s policy, as 
embodied in the refusal despatch of 17 October, had been made 
known to him by the receipt of the despatch on 10 November ; 
and as no suggestion was ever made to the contrary, it must 
be assumed that Frere, in taking up this position, was acting 
in full accordance with the instructions which up to this date 
(29 October) he had received from Sir Michael. In this Memor- 
andum of 29 October, then, against Sir H. Bulwer’s objection 
to military preparations, i.e. that they were likely to provoke 
Cetywayo to further and more serious acts of hostility, Frere 
had put what he regarded as the cardinal fact of the situation. 
We are dealing, he wrote, with a power which is ‘‘ not bound 
by the obligations of civilized diplomacy.” Cetywayo would 
attack without warning as, and when, he chose. This being so, 
“we cannot postpone” any necessary measures of military 
defence, ‘‘lest they should be misinterpreted by him.” + In 
other words, the fact that the Zulus were a savage people and 


1 C, 2367, p. 107. The excuse of the writer for the repetition here of 
the substance of the despatch No. 285 of 8 November, is the belief that 
this (and other) repetitions assist the reader in threading his way through 
the maze of the official and private communications unavoidably pre- 
sented for his attention. 
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not a civilized power made it imperative that some step should 
be taken which would result either in the removal of the menace 
of the Zulu army, or in setting the British army free from the 
disability imposed upon it by the obligation of the British 
Government to give due warning to Cetywayo before any mili- 
tary offensive could be executed. The ultimatum was the 
measure required ; but without the demands for the abandon- 
ment of the celibate military system and the acceptance of a 
British Resident, it would have been useless for the purpose of 
obtaining the first alternative. 

The significant facts disclosed in this despatch were, (1) that 
Cetywayo mobilized upon hearing that British troops had been 
sent to protect the Liineberg settlers, and (2) that as far back 
as 29 October Frere recognized that the continuance of the then 
existing relations of the British Government to Cetywayo allowed 
the Zulu army to attack as and when Cetywayo chose, but pre- 
cluded the British army from the like freedom, and had advised 
the Secretary of State to this effect on 8 November. These 
facts afforded the strongest evidence possible that Frere was 
justified in including the demands of the second class in the 
ultimatum delivered on 11 December. Why was the despatch 
containing this essential evidence excluded from a Blue Book 
presented to Parliament in February, 1879, for the very purpose 
of enabling Parliament and the electorate to form a correct 
judgment upon this precise issue ? 

As both this despatch of 8 November and the Memorandum 
of 29 January contained information not only essential to a 
correct judgment on Frere’s action, but also directly calculated 
to justify the (original) South African policy of the Government, 
the failure to give publicity to these—and other later—documents 
admits of only one explanation. The information was withheld 
from Parliament and the public because, while it justified Frere in 
acting as he had done (since his action was consistent with the 
whole tenor of the original instructions which he had received), 
it condemned the Government for the sudden reversal of their 
South African policy in circumstances which permitted of no 
previous consultation with Frere as to the effect in South Africa 
of such a change of front, and of no previous warning other than 
that afforded by the two messages of doubt received a few days 
ahead of the refusal despatch, with its sequel of peremptory 
but belated orders to avoid a Zulu war, themselves cancelled 
in part by the later decision to send out the reinforcements at 
the eleventh hour. In short, the Cabinet feared to raise the 
issue between Frere and themselves in the direct and easily 
intelligible form in which it would have been presented, if they 
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had persisted in their refusal to send out the reinforcements ; 
and after Isandhlwana they could not afford to publish any 
information which would prevent them from availing themselves 
of the opportunity of fixing on Frere the réle of scapegoat, 
with which the subsequent decision to send out the reinforce- 
ments and the dubious tenor of the official despatches of 31 
December and 23 January (to be set out directly) provided them. 
They had resolved that upon Frere, and not upon themselves, 
the responsibility for the disaster of Isandhlwana should rest in 
the eyes of Parliament and the nation. For this purpose it was 
necessary to maintain that the demands of the second class came 
upon them as a complete surprise. Speaking in the Zulu debate 
in March, with specific reference to these demands, Sir Michael 
told the House of Commons (as noticed above, p. 136) that it 
was not until 19 December (when Frere’s despatch of 16 November 
had reached the Colonial Office), “‘ that we had any reason to 
anticipate anything that could be fairly characterized as an 
aggressive policy.” 1 The reader of these pages knows how 
entirely inconsistent is this statement with the letters which 
passed between Frere and Sir Michael from 10 August onwards. 
But these letters, of course, could not be made public. Not so 
the despatch of 8 November. If published, as it should have 
been, in C. 2222, it would have put the House of Commons 
upon enquiry, and inevitably raised the questions: “‘ For what 
purpose were the British troops moved up to Natal in July and 
August, if not to secure the submission of Cetywayo to the deci- 
sions of the British Government, if necessary, by force of arms ? 
How did the policy of the ultimatum differ in point of aggressive- 
ness from the policy of moving up the troops to Natal? Were not 
the demands of the second class the necessary and inevitable 
complement of the despatch of troopsto Nataland the Transvaal?’ 
The issue, as between Sir Michael and Frere, is given in its 
most direct form in the four private letters which have been 
set out and discussed in the preceding chapter. To this examina- 
tion of the actual personal issue, there must be added, however, 
a statement of the position in which Frere stood officially prior 
to Isandhlwana, as it is disclosed in the Secretary of State’s 
despatches to Frere of 31 December, 1878, and 23 January, 1879, 
and in a private letter of Sir Michael to the Prime Minister (Lord 
Beaconsfield) of 13 January, 1879. 
The two despatches cover much the same ground as Sir 


_1 Hansard, Vol. 244, p. 1932. : ; 

2 As noticed above, the despatch of 8 November was published even- 
tually in C. 2367, p. 107, presented in July, 1879; i.e. after the second 
Zulu War debate had taken place. 
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Michael’s letters, but the second, being based upon the informa- 
tion contained in (a) the full and detailed enclosures to Frere’s 
despatch of 16 November, (b) Frere’s despatch of 10 December 
(replying to the false allegation upon which the refusal to send 
the reinforcements was based in the despatch of 17 October), 
and (c) other despatches forwarded from Natal between 16 
November and 12 December, presents the considered judgment 
of the Secretary of State (and the Cabinet) on Frere’s action in 
formulating and delivering the ultimatum to Cetywayo. The 
question Sir Michael had to decide was, whether on the facts 
before him Frere should be held to have been right or wrong 
in dealing with Cetywayo as he did. His answer, given in the 
second despatch, being written a fortnight before the news of 
Isandhlwana reached London, is important, because it tells us 
by implication the view of Frere’s action which the Cabinet 
would have taken officially, if there had been no severe military 
loss at the outset of the war. 

In the despatch of 31 December, Sir Michael (1) acknowledged 
receipt of Frere’s despatch of 16 November, (2) noticed that in 
it Frere refers to a British Resident and the disbandment of 
the Zulu army, and (3) stated that the enclosures had not been 
received. (They were received two days later—on 2 January— 
as stated in the note to p. 115 of C. 2222, in which the despatch 
is printed.) After remarking that the action taken on the 
Award seemed to meet the requirements of the case, he wrote: 
“On the other points included in your message to Cetywayo 
[the demands of the second class} I am unable to express an 
opinion, in the absence of any definite information. ...” In 
the paragraph following Sir Michael raised the point whether 
Cetywayo’s coronation promises were not “concessions to Shep- 
stone’s personal influence rather than a recognition of the author- 
ity of the Natal Government.’”’ He understood that “ the Natal 
Government had not hitherto undertaken to compel execution 
of these promises.’’ He then wrote: “It is evident that the 
assumption of such a responsibility [as the presentation of the 
demands of the second class] could be justified only by full 
proof of its imperative and pressing necessity for the safety of 
the interests of H.M. subjects in South Africa, and of the prac- 
ticability of securing compliance on the part of Cetywayo with 
the undertakings into which you have apparently required him to 
enter.”” But he added at once: ‘‘ These observations indicate 
points on which I am in need of full and precise information 
. .. [they are] not made with the object of expressing any 
conclusion . . . which I do not now attempt to form.” 1 
* C. 2222, p. 115. Presented February, 1879 (probably on 17 February). 
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The despatch of 23 January, 1879, is as follows: 

“2. I have now... a full statement of the demands fof 
the second class]... . 

3. The other documents are “so voluminous that H.M. 
Government has not been able to examine the whole of the case 
as yet... but the communications which had previously 
been received from you had not entirely prepared them for the 
course you have deemed it necessary to take.” 

“a. The representations made by Lord Chelmsford and your- 
self last autumn as to the urgent need of strengthening H.M. 
forces in South Africa were based upon the imminent danger 
of an invasion of Natal by the Zulus, and the inadequate means 
at that time at your disposal for meeting it. In order to afford 
protection to the lives and property of the colonists, the rein- 
forcements asked for were supplied, and in informing you of 
the decision of H.M. Government, I took the opportunity of 
impressing upon you the importance of using every effort to 
avoid war. But the terms which you have dictated to the Zulu 
King, however necessary to relieve the Colony in future from 
an impending and increasing danger, are evidently such as he 
may not improbably refuse, even at the risk of war ; and I regret 
that the necessity for immediate action should have appeared 
to you so imperative as to preclude you from incurring the delay 
which would have been involved in consulting H.M. Government 
upon a subject of so much importance as the terms which Cety- 
wayo should be required to accept before those terms were 
actually presented to the Zulu King. 

‘In making these observations, however, I do not desire 
to question the propriety of the policy which you have adopted 
in the face of a difficult and complicated position of affairs. 
Having devoted yourself since your arrival in Natal with un- 
tiring care and industry to the examination of the subject, with 
the advantage (which can only be possessed by those on the spot) 
of being able to estimate the immediate effect of such changes 
in the attitude and impulses of a savage ruler as must be con- 
stantly occurring, you have formed a strong opinion in support 
of which you adduce powerful arguments as to the necessity of 
the course which you have taken for the safety, or even the 
continued existence, of the European community in South Africa. 
Your own judgment and experience, coupled with the valuable 
advice which Lord Chelmsford has been able to give you upon 
the military aspects of the case, would justify H.M. Government 
in placing great reliance upon your conclusion, and I notice with 
satisfaction that you have throughout determined to assure 
yourself that you have fully understood the views of Sir H. 
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Bulwer and Sir T. Shepstone, and are convinced that they are 
substantially in accordance with your own. I sincerely trust 
that the policy you have adopted may be as successful as the 
very careful consideration which you have given to it deserves, 
and that if military operations should become necessary, the 
arrangements which you have reported may secure that they 
should be brought to an early and decisive termination, with 
the result of finally relieving H.M. subjects in Natal and the 
Transvaal from the danger to which they are exposed.” * 

This despatch exhibits for the first time a real comprehension 
of the situation in Natal, and the account of Frere’s action 
which it presents is just and even sympathetic. And—what is 
of especial importance—it abandons the false position taken up 
by Sir Michael in his private letters to Frere (13 and 25 December) 
and afterwards to be reasserted by him in the despatch of cen- 
sure (19 March, 1879). This position was that he (Sir Michael) 
had received no intimation from Frere of any matters to be 
settled with Cetywayo other than those arising out of the Boun- 
dary dispute, prior to the receipt of Frere’s letter of 1o November 
(with Frere’s letter to Shepstone of 7 November) acknowledged 
by Sir Michael on 13 December. The need for the demands of 
the second class, Sir Michael thus maintained, came upon him 
as a complete surprise. The first private intimation of the need 
of settling any such matters, he alleged, came to him on 13 
December, and the first official intimation, he told the House 
of Commons on 27 March, 1879, reached the Colonial Office on 
19 December, the date at which Frere’s despatch of 16 November 
was received.? In this despatch the entire fabric of Sir Michael’s 
position is shattered by the statement that the request for rein- 
forcements made by Frere and Chelmsford last autumn was 
“based upon the imminent danger of an invasion of Natal by 
the Zulus ...’’, since representations to the same effect, and 
at least equally urgent, had been made by Frere in his letters 
to Sir Michael written from Cape Town between 4 August and 
15 September,? all of which had been received by Sir Michael by 10 
October ; i.e. seven days before the date of the refusal despatch. 

In view of its more accurate and sympathetic character, it 
may be surmised that the despatch was drafted by Herbert, 
the Permanent Under-Secretary, and that the judgment which 
_ it expressed was that of the Colonial Office, as a Department, 
in distinction to that of Sir Michael, as the political head of the 
Department and the agent of the Cabinet. 

2°C.. 2222, (p. 107. 2 See p. 135 et seq. 5 See p. 80 et seq. 


4 Frere’s letter of 15 September was acknowledged in Sir Michael’ 
letter of 10 October. See p. 116. ¥ nest 
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It is quite possible, also, that the lifting of the war clouds 
in Afghanistan, which followed General Roberts’s victory at 
Peiwar Kotal on 1 December, may have helped to produce the 
more genial attitude of mind which Sir Michael exhibited in 
this despatch. Certainly this influence is to be traced in the 
following letter, which in the meantime, ie. on 13 January, 
- Michael had written to the Prime Minister on the outlook in 

atal. 

“|. . So that, on the whole, though Frere’s policy—especially 
in the matter of cost—is extremely inconvenient to us at the 
present moment, I am sanguine as to its success, and think we 
shall be able, without much difficulty, to defend its main prin- 
ciples here. I think it most fortunate that we sent out the rein- 
forcements when we did. Frere had made up his mind not to 
be stopped by the want of them; but if the weakness of his 
forces had led to any failure at first, a most serious war might 
have resulted, and we should have had to bear all the blame. 
Now he has got all the force he asked for, in time to finish off 
the affair easily and quickly, if his calculations as to what he 
is undertaking are at all accurate.”’ 1 

On these despatches and letter, apart from their bearing 
upon the immediate question at issue—did Frere exceed his 
instructions ?>—there is this further to be said. In both his des- 
patch of 23 January and his letter of 13 January, Sir Michael 
makes it plain that the approval of Frere’s policy which he 
expresses is conditional upon the correctness of Frere’s calcu- 
lations of the military strength of the Zulus. After the disaster 
of Isandhlwana, it was very generally taken for granted that 
this event was evidence that Frere’s calculations had been at 
fault, and the charge of ‘rashness ” was brought against him. 
The argument finds no place in the official rebuke, but, as will 
be seen, it is only by assuming that Sir Michael and the Cabinet 
believed that Isandhlwana proved that Frere’s calculations were 
at fault that any justification can be found for the change in 
the attitude of the Secretary of State and the Cabinet towards 
Frere, which is shown by a comparison of the despatch of 23 
January with the despatch of censure, dated 19 March. 

The question whether Isandhlwana did, or did not, provide 
such evidence will be considered subsequently in connection 
with the strategy and actual course of the campaign. It is not 
dealt with here, because in spite of its importance it is not 
material to the issue now under discussion, viz. whether the in- 
clusion of the demands of the second class in the ultimatum was, 

1 Life of Disraeli, Vol. VI, p. 423. Cited by permission of the pro- 
ptietors of The Times and John Murray. 
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or was not, in agreement with the private and official instructions 
which had reached Frere prior to 16 November. The evidence 
of Isandhlwana is material in deciding the question of the right- 
ness or the reverse of Frere’s policy: it is not material to the 
narrower and more precise issue of Frere’s ‘‘ disobedience.” 

The despatch of 23 January, then, shows us that prior to 
Isandhlwana Sir Michael and the Cabinet were not prepared to 
charge Frere officially with ‘‘ disobedience.’’ On the contrary, 
they took the view, that on the facts before them his assumption 
of responsibility might be, and probably was, justifiable. At the 
same time Sir Michael was careful so to express himself officially, 
that he and the Cabinet would be free, in the event of things 
going wrong, to ‘‘rebuke”’ Frere for “‘ disobedience.” In Mr. 
Gladstone’s words, they “ hedged.”’ 

The news of Isandhlwana reached London on 11 February, 
and a week or ten days later the Cabinet decided to censure 
Frere for his failure to submit the ultimatum to the Secretary 
of State before delivering it to Cetywayo. The decision was 
communicated to Frere by Sir Michael privately in a letter of 
13 March, and officially in a despatch of 19 March: but the 
first news of the censure reached Frere, as will be seen, through 
a Reuter telegram in the Press, on 18 April, when he was at 
Pretoria (see forward, p. 222). The text of this letter will be given 
in its chronological place, but to preserve the continuity of the 
argument so much of it as relates to the issue of ‘‘ disobedience ”’ 
will be set out here. 

In this letter, then, Sir Michael, after stating that the other 
members of the Cabinet were biased against Frere’s policy, 
because of its bad effect in Egypt and Constantinople, wrote : 

“ But all feel very much as I did when writing to you my 
private letter of Dec. 25th, to which I have just received your 
answer and its enclosure. They do not think you ought to 
have taken the step of making on Cetywayo those important 
demands as to the disbandment of his army, the Resident, and 
the performance of his promises of better government, without 
first obtaining our sanction to it, and they are by no means 
satisfied on this point by the Minute enclosed in your letter to 
which I have referred. ... Though I feel . . . you had but 
a choice of evils . . . I concur in this view; and I can say so 
now in a private letter because by the next mail I expect that 
the Cabinet will decide upon a despatch taking this point more 
strongly than it was put in my despatch of Jan. 23rd, and, 
while expressing confidence in you, yet impressing upon you 
very decidedly their wishes as to this for the future.” 

Frere ought to know, Sir Michael added, that except for Lord 
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Beaconsfield’s support the Cabinet would have superseded or 
recalled him, and in this case Sir Michael must have resigned 
or consented to doing this. None the less, in this letter and in 
the despatch he appealed to Frere not to resign. 

“I attach the greatest importance to your continuance in 
South Africa; and I feel bound to the best of my ability to 
support you or any Governor who does his best. But I tell 
you this, not only that you may know how strong the feeling 
of the Cabinet is on this subject, but also because I rely on you, 
when you know it, to help me by not taking the despatch which 
will come in the light of a recall, or of such a censure as would 
justify your resignation.” 

In the despatch the grounds of censure were stated by Sir 
Michael in the terms following : 

H.M. Government “ cannot but think that the forces at your 
disposal were adequate to protect Natal from any serious Zulu 
inroad, and to provide for any other emergency that could have 
arisen during the interval necessary for consulting H.M. Govern- 
ment upon the terms that Cetywayo should be called upon 
to accept ; and they have been unable to find in the documents 
you have placed before them that evidence of urgent necessity 
for immediate action, which alone could justify you in taking, 
_ without their full knowledge and sanction, a course almost 
certain to result in a war, which, as I had previously impressed 
upon you, every effort should have been used to avoid. 

“The communications which had passed between us as to 
the objects for which the reinforcements were requested and 
sent, and as to the nature of the questions in dispute with the 
Zulu King, were such as to render it especially needful that 
H.M. Government should understand and approve any important 
step, not already suggested to them, before you were committed 
to it; and if that step was likely to increase the probability of 
war, an opportunity should certainly have been afforded to them 
of considering the time as well as the manner of coming to issue 
—should it be necessary to come to issue—with the Zulu King. 
And although the further correspondence necessary for this 
purpose might have involved the loss of a favourable season 
for the operation of the British troops, and might have afforded 
to Cetywayo the means of further arming and provisioning his 
forces, the circumstances rendered it imperative that, even at 
the risk of this disadvantage, full explanations should be 
exchanged. 

“H.M. Government do not fail to bear in mind the unusual 
powers reposed in you, and the corresponding responsibility 
which attaches to your office, as Her Majesty’s High Com- 
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missioner in South Africa; and they gladly record their high 
appreciation of the great experience, ability, and energy which 
you have brought to bear on the important and difficult task 
you have undertaken. It is with great regret that they feel 
constrained to adopt the view which I have expressed of your 
omission to follow a course which appears to them, for the 
reasons I have stated, to have been peculiarly incumbent upon 
you in this instance. They cannot, however, doubt that your 
future action will be such as to prevent a recurrence of any 
cause for complaint on this score; and they have no desire 
to withdraw, in the present crisis of affairs, the confidence 
hitherto reposed in you, the continuance of which is now more 
than ever needed to conduct our difficulties in South Africa to 
a successful termination.” 4 

This despatch invites (and requires) examination in two 
respects. It begs the question at issue, ie. the nature of the 
instructions received by Frere before the ultimatum; and it 
shows that after Isandhlwana the Government’s view of Frere’s 
action, as expressed in the despatches of 31 December and 23 
January, underwent a change. Both in his private letter and 
in his official despatch Sir Michael had returned to the position 
which he had taken up in his December letters to Frere, but 
which he had abandoned in the despatch of 23 January. 

The validity of the Government’s case against Frere, as stated 
in the despatch of censure, depends upon the correctness of the 
last clause of the first paragraph: “‘. . . a war, which, as I 
had previously impressed upon you, every effort should have 
been used to avoid.” The reader has only to glance back at 
the preceding pages to learn when, and how, Sir Michael had 
impressed this upon Frere previously to 16 November, when 
Cetywayo was requested formally to send envoys to receive the 
ultimatum, or to 11 December, when the ultimatum was delivered, 
whichever be taken as the date after which it was impossible 
for Frere to recede from the course he had laid down. 

Before Isandhlwana Sir Michael (and the Cabinet) approved 
provisionally of Frere’s action, and was prepared to justify it 
to Parliament and the electorate. After Isandhlwana he (and 
they) “‘ were unable to find in the documents [Frere] had placed 
before them that evidence of urgent necessity for immediate 
action, which alone could justify” him. No attempt, then or 
subsequently, was made by Sir Michael (or the Cabinet) to show 
why Frere’s reasons for immediate action, and particularly the 
statement of them made in his (unpublished) Memorandum of 
29 January, were considered to be insufficient. The question, 

1 C, 2260, p. 109. 
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therefore, arises, ‘“‘ What additional information had come to 
the knowledge of Sir Michael (and the Cabinet) between 23 
January and 13 March to warrant this change of opinion ? ” 
There was none except what was to be obtained from the more 
complete study of the enclosures to Frere’s despatch of 16 
November, and of his despatches of 2 and 10 December (all of 
which had been received in Downing Street before Sir Michael’s 
despatch of 23 January had been written); from the actual 
text of the two Messages to Cetywayo, sent in the despatch of 
13 December, and not received until after 23 January ; and from 
Frere’s Memorandum of 29 January, which Sir Michael had 
“just received’ on rz March, and refused to publish.t But 
these documents contained historical, military, and other more 
directly applicable material in support of Frere’s course of action. 

To what, then, was the change of attitude to be attributed ? 
Frere could not be held responsible officially for Isandhlwana— 
that was the affair of the General in Command of the troops—but, 
thanks to the careful wording of the despatches of 31 December and 
23 January, it was still open to the Cabinet to complain of his 
failure to consult the Secretary of State on the terms of the 
ultimatum. Therefore the official censure was for ‘‘ disobedience ”’ 
—an indictment, however, founded, not upon any study of the 
despatches, but upon the “‘ feeling ”’ of a Cabinet blindly resentful 
of a wholly fortuitous and unexpected disaster to the British 
arms. 

Happily for Frere’s reputation we have the private letters 
which passed between him and Sir Michael. It may be doubted 
whether in view of the letters which Sir Michael wrote to Frere 
from April to October, 1878, the Cabinet’s sudden reversal of 
its South African policy on 17 October could be justified in any 
case. But, apart from this, we know from Sir Michael’s letters 
of rr and 25 December that if Frere had not included the demands 
of the second class in the ultimatum, his action would have been 
deemed correct. There is no “hedging ’’ in these letters. Sir 
Michael himself tells Frere plainly just why, and where, he 
complains. The demands I, 2, and 3 were “right, and quite, 
in accordance with the letters that had passed between ” them. 
Frere’s ‘‘ disobedience ” lay in making the demands 4 and 5. 
If, therefore, these latter demands had been omitted, Sir Michael 
(and the Cabinet) would have had no reason to complain of 
Frere’s action in the matter of the ultimatum. Thus we now 
know precisely what it was that Frere should have done to have 
escaped the censure of the Secretary of State; and in the light 
of this knowledge it becomes possible not merely to test the 

1 All of these despatches are in C, 2222. 
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validity of the allegation of disobedience—which has been done 
in the preceding pages—but to examine, from the point of view 
of statesmanship, the course of action which thus commended 
itself to Sir Michael. 

As this course of action was not taken by Frere, there can 
be, of course, no question of certainty in any forecast of the 
consequences which might have been expected to follow it. 
Nor is any such claim advanced. All that is required is that the 
estimates of the foreseen consequences should be such as must 
have entered into the calculations of any statesman or adminis- 
trator responsible for the welfare of the European communities 
in South Africa at the time in question, and for the neglect of 
which, in framing his action, he might have expected to be 
called to account by his official superiors. 

With these reservations, then, we will picture what would 
have happened, if the course of action that commended itself 
to Sir Michael had in fact been followed by Frere, and the 
demands 4 and 5 had been omitted from the ultimatum. 

On 11 December the Award would have been delivered to 
Cetywayo’s envoys, accompanied by demands for the surrender 
of the three sons and brother of Sirayo, and of Umbellini and 
others, and for the payment of the penalties imposed in view 
of his previous defaults (see p. 119), by 31 December. Obviously 
by 1 January, 1879, Cetywayo must have either (1) satisfied, 
or (2) failed to satisfy, these conditions. 

Let us assume the former, and set down the resultant position. 

(r) By giving satisfaction for the three recent violations of 
British territory, Cetywayo would have divested himself of all 
obligations to the British Government accepted six years before 
at the time of his coronation. His right to maintain his celibate 
military system, and torule his people by “ killing,” would have 
been recognized by the British Government, and the Zulu army 
would have remained in being twenty-four hours’ march from 
the Natal border. 

(2) There being no state of war, the British forces would have 
been precluded from the correct defensive-offensive of taking 
up positions in Zululand, and would have been limited to the 
impossible task of defending Natal after the Zulu impis had 
entered the Colony. 

(3) As Sir Michael had anticipated himself six months before 
(see p. 75), the return of the Boer delegates in December was 
followed by active preparations on the part of the Boer leaders 
to resist the British authorities in the Transvaal by force of arms. 
The sacrifice of Transvaal territory, without any compensating 
protection against Zulu aggression, would have strengthened the 
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hands of the malcontents, and materially increased the danger 
of an immediate insurrection of the Boer population in this 
Colony. 

(4) The natives throughout South Africa would have regarded 
the favourable Award as evidence that the British Government 
was too weak to fight the Zulu King. In the Transvaal the large 
native population would have been encouraged to refuse to pay 
their hut tax. At the Diamond Mines of Kimberley the native 
workers, many of whom were Zulus, would have become em- 
boldened by the news, and the by no means inconsiderable 
danger of a revolt of these physically powerful recruits from the 
military tribes would have been greatly augmented. Apart 
from these more immediate effects, the risk alike of sporadic 
disturbances among the natives within and without the Cape 
frontier, in Pondoland, and in Natal itself, and of a general up- 
rising against the Europeans under the Zulu headship, would 
have been materially increased. 

(5) The High Commissioner would have been deprived of all 
capacity for useful action, at the moment when the conditions 
of South Africa made the full and unfettered exercise of his 
energies most necessary. The military menace to Natal remain- 
ing unaltered, Frere would have been unable to proceed to the 
Transvaal, to return to the Cape Colony, or to visit Griqualand 
West. The Transvaal constitution, Confederation, the whole 
political and economic life of the sub-continent, would have 
remained suspended at the bidding of a savage, whose right 
to continue thus to paralyse the European States the British 
Government would have implicitly recognized. 

(6) The Home Government would have been left in a position 
of embarrassment even greater than that of their representative 
in South Africa. With a practical certainty that the British 
force in Natal, small as it was, would be required at any moment 
in the Transvaal, the Cabinet would have had to choose between 
the immediate despatch of large reinforcements to South Africa 
or the acceptance of responsibility for the exposure of the Euro- 
pean population to the general rising of the natives, to avert 
which had been the acknowledged purpose of their South African 
policy for the last three years, The reinforcements must have 
been on a scale sufficient to (1) deal with a Boer revolt, and pos- 
sibly a native outbreak, in the Transvaal; (2) raise the troops 
in Natal to a strength which would enable them to hold the 
200-mile front against the Zulus by strictly defensive measures ; 
and (3) suppress native risings, sporadic or concerted, in districts 
far distant from the three ports (Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and 
Durban), and served by no railways and most indifferent (if 
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any) roads. The very first requirement would have been to 
raise the strength of the troops in Natal, in view of the extreme 
probability, amounting to a practical certainty, that any move- 
ment of these troops to the Transvaal, without a corresponding 
reinforcement, would bring the Zulu impis across the Tugela. 
As no British Cabinet could have accepted responsibility for the 
abandonment of the Europeans, the alternative adopted would 
have been the despatch, in all probability, of twice the number 
of troops (9,250) that sufficed in the event, in spite of the heavy 
losses incurred at Isandhlwana, to achieve the complete destruc- 
tion of Cetywayo’s fighting-machine. 

If, on the other hand, Cetywayo had failed to satisfy these 
conditions, war would have followed just as surely as it did 
upon his failure to satisfy the full requirements of the actual 
ultimatum. But the British Government would have been left 
in a less favourable position. It would have been far more 
difficult to justify a Zulu war on an issue thus trivial, as it would 
have appeared in the eyes of the public. In South Africa 
Bishop Colenso, and those who shared his belief in the good 
intentions of the Zulu King, would have maintained that war 
was being made for a mere punctilio, and asked indignantly: 
Why had not the real reasons of the British Government’s dis- 
pleasure been made known to Cetywayo in plain language, and 
the measures of reform which they desired been openly laid 
before him, so that he might at least have had an opportunity 
of submitting voluntarily to a system of European control which 
he could have recognized as not unduly humiliating and in 
some respects even advantageous? In England the pseudo- 
humanitarians who, like Mr. Gladstone, in the actual event 
portrayed the Zulus as an Arcadian people, whose peaceful homes 
had been wantonly invaded by the British regulars,1 would 
have denounced the Government with redoubled energy and some 
show of reason. The disbandment of the army, the cessation 
of executions without trial, and the acceptance of a British 
Resident, instead of being unauthorized demands intended to 
goad Cetywayo into open defiance, would have become the 
obvious and common-sense proposals in which any British official, 
really desirous of a peaceable solution, could have found an 
acceptable basis of negotiation. . 


1 “Lord Beaconsfield . . . has contrived without, so far as I am able 
to judge, the smallest necessity or excuse, to spend five millions of your 
money in invading a people—the Zulus—who had done himno wrong. .. .” 
The Zulus, ‘‘ who in defence of their own land offered their naked bodies 
to the terribly improved artillery and arms of modern science.” Glad- 
stone, in Midlothian speeches, 1879-80. 
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It is now within the competence of the reader to decide whether 
Frere did, or did not, exceed his instructions by including the 
demands of the second class in the ultimatum. The text of Sir 
Michael’s letter of 13 March, and Frere’s replies to it and to 
the despatch of censure, will be given in due course (pp. 232-8 
and 263-7); but neither they, nor any part of the subsequent 
correspondence, private and official, which passed between Sir 
Michael and Frere, will be found to affect the issue stated, or 
modify the evidence set out, in the preceding pages. 


CHAPTER XIII 
FRERE’S PART IN THE ZULU WAR 


N writing to Lord Beaconsfield on 13 January, 1879, Sir 
I Michael referred to an expectation, which, if not justified 
by events, would furnish a ground of complaint against Frere. 
““.. . Now he [Frere] has got all the force he asked for, in time 
to finish off the affair easily and quickly, if his calculations as to 
what he is undertaking are at all accurate.”’ 7 

The disaster of Isandhlwana was assumed—hastily, and before 
any examination of the evidence was possible—to prove that 
Frere’s calculations had been defective. The charge of “ rash- 
ness,”’ based upon this assumption, though not brought against 
him officially, was employed freely by political opponents and 
dissatisfied supporters of the Beaconsfield Government to bring 
both them and Frere into disrepute. In considering this charge, 
while account must be taken of the operations in the field, it is 
obvious that the most material evidence relevant to it will be 
found not in these operations—for they were the business of the 
General in command and his subordinate officers—but in the 
part taken by Frere in the military preparations by which these 
operations were preceded, and especially in the decision to adopt 
the defensive-offensive of an advance into Zululand. 

The force available for the purpose consisted of approximately 
6,600 British regulars, with contingents of Colonial volunteers 
and natives.?. Its duty was to protect Natal and the Transvaal 
from devastating inroads by pinning down the mobile Zulu impis 
to Zululand, and to compel Cetywayo to accept the British terms, 
or, failing this, to destroy his fighting-machine. To attain these 
objects Lord Chelmsford distributed his force into three main * 


4: See above, Ch. XII, p. 175. 

* For the following outline of the campaign I have relied mainly for 
facts and figures upon Wilmot’s History of the Zulu War (1880). The 
official history—Narvative of the Field Operations connected with the Zulu 
War of 1879: prepared in the Intelligence Branch of the Quartermaster- 
General’s department, Horse Guards, War Office, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1881—has also been consulted. 

® It is interesting to compare this decision with the similar decision taken 
by Generals Botha and Smuts in the invasion of German South-West 
Africa. In both cases the danger of dispersion, and the risk of defeat 
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columns and a light column of natives and Colonial Mounted 
Forces. Entering Zululand from widely separated points, these 
columns were to converge upon Ulundi, Cetywayo’s chief ‘ town,” 
clearing the country in their advance, and thus driving the Zulu 
fighting men back upon the point of convergence, where the 
British forces were to unite and the decisive action was to be 
fought. In pursuance of this plan of campaign, between 11 and 
14 January, 1879, four British columns entered Zululand. From 
its base on the Lower Tugela Drift, where the eastern extremity 
of the Natal-Zululand border met the coast-line, No. 1 Column, 
under Colonel Pearson, moved in a north-westerly direction. 
From the Transvaal-Zululand border No. 4 Column, based upon 
Utrecht and commanded by Colonel Wood, advanced on a south- 
easterly line. Between these extreme points, No. 2 Column, 
under Colonel Durnford, advanced from Krantz Kop, and No. 3 
Column, under Colonel Glyn, based upon Helpmakaar, Grey 
Town, and Ladysmith, crossed the Buffalo River at Rorke’s 
Drift on 1m January. This latter was the Headquarters Column, 
commanded in person by Lord Chelmsford, and No. 2 Column 
co-operated with it. 

From Rorke’s Drift Chelmsford moved forward, on a line 
almost due east, to a point about twenty miles distant from the 
Drift, where he had a consultation with Wood; and on 12 
January a slight but successful engagement between troops of 
this column and the enemy took place. 

The condition of the country was found to be worse than had 
been anticipated. Heavy rains had fallen, and the slow progress 
_ made by the troops over the flooded and roadless tracts compelled 
Lord Chelmsford to modify his original intention of a rapid con- 
centration upon Ulundi. On16 January he issued a memorandum 
limiting the immediate work of the columns to clearing the enemy 
from the country between the Natal border—the line of the 
Buffalo 1! and Tugela Rivers—and the Umhlatusi. This, if accom- 
plished, would have placed a belt of land, some 30 miles broad, 
between any considerable body of Zulus and Natal. In accord- 
ance with this change of the immediate objective, Pearson (No. 1 
Column) was ordered to advance to, and occupy, Etshowe ; 
Glyn (No. 2), to find a suitable position in which to establish him- 
self in the neighbourhood of Isandhlwana ;? and Wood (No. 4), 


piecemeal by a concentration of the enemy force, was held to be over- 
borne by the results to be anticipated from the simultaneous advance of 
the separate columns from widely distant points. 

1 The Buffalo is the northern of the two rivers—the Buffalo and the 
Upper Tugela—which, when united, form the Tugela. 

2 The Hill of the Little Hand. 
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to advance at his discretion and occupy a position—Kambula 
Kop was chosen—from which he could command the approach 
to the Transvaal from Zululand. These orders were executed 
successfully, though not without heavy fighting by Columns 1 
and 4, but the Headquarters Column (Nos. 2 and 3) suffered such 
disastrous losses at Isandhlwana (22 January) that it was com- 
pelled to retire upon its base in Natal. This disaster, which put 
Columns 2 and 3 completely out of action, and prevented Lord 
Chelmsford from taking the field again for more than two months, 
threw the whole plan of campaign out of gear, and exposed the 
otherwise successful Columns 1 and 4 to a disproportionate weight 
of resistance. The intrinsic soundness of the defensive-offensive 
is shown, however, by the fact that these columns, withstanding 
the additional strain thrown upon them by the withdrawal of 
the Headquarters Column, did in the event suffice, in conjunction 
with an exceptionally swollen Tugela, to perform the duty 
assigned, in the defensive-offensive, to the British forces as a 
whole; viz. to pin down the Zulu impis to Zululand. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the fact that, in spite of the two 
months of inaction caused by the initial disaster of Isandhlwana, 
and a further six weeks’ delay in waiting for seasonable weather 
for a second advance into Zululand, due only less directly to the 
same disaster, Lord Chelmsford fought the decisive action before 
Ulundi “ according to plan,” and destroyed Cetywayo’s fighting- 
machine (4 July) within less than six months from the date on 
which he first crossed the Buffalo (rr January). 

Before considering the circumstances in which this cardinal 
disaster came about, it will be convenient to follow the movements 
of the two successful columns, Nos. r and 4. On 22 January 
Pearson (No. r Column) reached Inyezane on the ascent to 
Etshowe. Here he was attacked by the enemy. The engage- 
ment, which lasted for an hour and a half, cost the British a loss 
of 12 killed and 16 wounded, while out of an estimated force 
of 5,000, 300 Zulus were killed. Having thus shaken off the 
enemy, Pearson occupied Etshowe on the day following, the 
23rd. On 29 January the news of Isandhlwana reached him, and 
he held a council of war to decide whether to remain orretire. The 
council were in favour of holding the position, but all the cavalry 
and two Native Battalions were sent back to Natal in order to 
economize supplies. The Zulus made no assault upon the British 
post, but they closely invested it and prevented any convoy 
from getting through from Natal. The garrison, which numbered 
1,339 Europeans and 355 natives, were confined to the narrow 
area enclosed by their defences, and suffered great hardships 
before they were relieved by Lord Chelmsford (in circumstances 
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to be related shortly) on 4 April. In the defence of Etshowe 
Pearson lost 4 officers and 27 men, but 200 British soldiers were 
so weakened by sickness and starvation that they were invalided 
back to England. 

Wood advanced into Zululand and entrenched at Kambula 
Kop, and from this position he engaged and harassed the enemy. 
In the performance of this necessary but dangerous duty, on 12 
March he lost 44 men out of a small detachment which was sur- 
rounded by an im#1, estimated to be 4,000 strong, on the Intombi 
River. On 27 March the Column suffered even more severely. 
By this time the enemy had assembled in full strength, and a 
British reconnaissance force was cut off on the Hlobane mountain 
with a loss of 120 men. In this affair the Burgher volunteers, 
raised by Wood from the Transvaal border, lost heavily, and 
among the dead was their gallant leader, Piet Uys, who fell in 
attempting to save his son’s life. On 29 March, the Zulus, better 
equipped than before with firearms, owing to their capture of 
the British camp at Isandhlwana, and estimated to number 
20,000, flung themselves upon Wood’s entrenchments at Kambula. 
They were repelled with a loss of 1,200 killed, after an assault 
that lasted four and a half hours, at a cost of 30 killed and 50 
wounded to the defenders. 

Here we must revert to the doings of the two central columns. 
On 20 January Glyn reached the position assigned to the Head- 
quarters Column, and formed camp under Isandhlwana Hill. 
On 2r January Lord Chelmsford determined to employ the main 
strength of the column in offensive movements. On the following 
morning (22nd), soon after 2 a.m., he sent a written order to 
Colonel Durnford, who was at Rorke’s Drift with No. 2 Column, to 
‘move up to Isandhlwana camp at once with all his mounted 
men and rocket battery.”” He added that ‘ he was accompany- 
ing Col. Glyn, who was moving off at once to attack Matyana and 
a Zulu force said to be 12 or 14 miles off.” 2 On leaving with 
the main force at daybreak, Glyn placed Colonel Pulleine in com- 
mand of the camp, with orders to “ draw in his camp (or his line 
of defence), while the force was out.’’* And these orders were 
taken over by Durnford when he arrived at the camp about 
ao” a.m. 4 

1 Both Wood and Frere did all they could to soften this loss to the 
Uys family. 5 

2 Col. Crealock’s statement for ‘‘ Court of Inquiry held to take Evidence 
regarding ’ the Isandhlwana disaster, at Helpmakaar on 27 January, 
1879, in C.2260. Further Correspondence on South Africa (March, 1879), 


p- 98. 
2 Major Clery. Ibid. p. 81. 
4 Lieut. Cochrane. Jbid. p. 82. 
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The sequel is told in the following letter which Frere wrote to 
Queen Victoria : 


Govt. HOUSE, 
PIETERMARITZBURG, NATAL, 
1o February, 1879. 
MApDAM,— 


We had only the telegraphic news of the great loss your 
Majesty and all your loyal subjects had sustained in the death of 
the beloved Princess Alice, and we were awaiting letters of the 
mail before venturing to intrude even by words of respectful 
sympathy on your Majesty’s sorrows, when we were startled by 
a calamity so sudden, so great, and so close to us, that it seemed 
for the moment almost to stun all classes ; within 80 miles of us 
in a direct line, Lord Chelmsford’s Headquarter Camp had been 
surprised a few hours after he left it, and totally destroyed with 
all its many hundred defenders of Your Majesty’s army of the 
24th Regt. and artillery and European Colonial volunteers. 
Your Majesty will have received such sad details as Lord Chelms- 
ford and I have been able to collect and send by telegraph and 
by despatches to your Secretary of State for Colonies and for 
War; but it is not easy to describe the difficulty of learning 
particulars of such a catastrophe from the few survivors who 
arrived utterly exhausted at our posts on this side the Buffalo 
River, or even from those who were with the General and the 
main column—and only arrived after dark to find their Camp 
destroyed and to bivouac among the slain in momentary expecta- 
tion of renewal of the attack by the elated Zulus. 

But what occurred now appears clear enough in its sad main 
features. Lord Chelmsford had intelligence that a large ‘‘ Impi,”’ 
or division of the Zulu army—said to be from 15,000 to 20,000 
strong—had been detached to attack him, and was in his neigh- 
bourhood. When he moved out to meet it he left strict orders 
to Colonel Pulleine to act on the defensive. These orders were 
not obeyed, owing apparently to Colonel Durnford, who had 
command of a light column of natives and mounted Colonial 
forces, coming up and either taking command of the Camp or 
inducing Colonel Pulleine to divide his forces. Colonel Durnford 
was a very accomplished officer and brave to rashness. He 
appears to have been drawn away several miles—some of the few 
survivors say more than 4 miles—from the Camp, till the Zulu 
army many thousands strong had surrounded him and it—the 
detached forces, after firing away all their ammunition, were 
driven in and broken, and, almost to a man, the 24th and artillery 
were cut off. 
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I cannot learn that, till all was lost, a man of your Majesty’s 
army gave way or moved except by order. They fought and 
fell where they were placed, and accounts from many different 
quarters agree in saying that they won the unbounded admiration 
of the Zulus who had overwhelmed them. 

Yet more pronounced is the Zulu admiration of the defence of 
the post at Rorke’s Drift—a ferry across the Buffalo ro or 12 
miles from the Camp. It consisted of a small Mission cottage, 
with a thatched outhouse used as Field Hospital, both filled with 
stores and defended by a company of the 24th under Lieut. 
Bromhead, Lieut. Chard, R.E., commanding the whole work. 

His report is a model of a modest account of a most gallant 
defence, A separate ‘‘ Impi,” several thousand strong, had been 
told off toattack them. They had onlyacouple of hours’ notice, 
but entrenching their position with grain bags and biscuit boxes 
they defended their post, foot by foot, from half-past 4 in the 
evening till half-past 5 next morning, repulsed 7 attacks during 
the night, the Zulus frequently seizing their muskets through the 
loopholes and leaving, when they finally retired, on the approach 
of Lord Chelmsford’s column, more than 3 times the number of 
the little garrison slain round the walls. But for this gallant 
defence of Rorke’s Drift Post it might have fared even worse 
with the main column. 

When morning broke on their miserable bivouac Lord Chelms- 
ford found his men had nothing but the ammunition in their 
pouches, much reduced by the previous day’s fighting—no food 
—and had they not found the Rorke’s Drift Post safe it might 
have gone hard with them. 

There were, as your Majesty will believe, innumerable acts of 
individual heroism and self-devotion of which we hear from time 
to time from survivors. 

The Queen’s Colour of the 24th was saved by Lieut. and Adjt. 
Melvill. It was a desperate ride to the river, 5 or 6 miles off, 
through very rocky country, with the Zulus swarming round 
and running as fast as the tired horses. In swimming the river 
Lieut. Melvill’s horse was shot and he called to Lieut. Coghill, who 
had got through, to help him. Lieut. Coghill swam back to him, 
when his horse was also shot ; they both got to shore with a 
single soldier of the 24th, and all 3 were found about 300 yards 
from the stream, many Zulus lying slain around them. The 
Colour was recovered in the river. 

Lady Frere tells me the poor widows and families of the 
24th were so rejoiced when they heard their Colour had been 
recovered—‘‘ the brave fellows who defended it had not fallen 
for nothing.” 
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The effect of this disaster has been for the time to check very 
seriously Lord Chelmsford’s power of advancing. There were 
4 columns which were intended to meet in Zululand, and to move 
ultimately by 1 road on the King’s kraal, clearing the country 
as they.-went. The 2 central columns, No. 2, Colonel Durn- 
ford’s, and No. 3, Colonel Glyn’s, are for a time quite crippled, and 
must be refitted and reformed before any further move can be 
attempted. 

Colonel Pearson, with No. 1 Column, on the Coast Road beat 
off the large force sent against him, and has secured a very good 
position, on the same day as the disaster at the Headquarter Camp. | 

He has since entrenched himself, and has ample supplies, but 
he is nearly 40 miles from our nearest post on the Tugela—and 
our great anxiety now is to restore secure communication with him. 
Colonel Evelyn Wood, V.C., with No. 4 Column, on the N.W. 
frontier of Zululand, has also defeated the force sent against him, 
and taken up a good position covering Utrecht and the road to 
the Transvaal. He seems to have been most successful in ob- 
taining the co-operation of the border Boers, and in giving 
confidence to his small native forces, and it is by strengthening 
his column that I hope we shallmake most impression on the Zulus. 

It is difficult to give your Majesty an idea of the shock these 
events have caused in the Colony of Natal. It is barely 4o 
years since the first Dutch Colonists were attacked, not for the 
first time, and several districts further from the border than this 
were ravaged and all the Colonists who could not defend them- 
sae in laagers massacred by the Impis of Dingaan, Cetywayo’s 
uncle. 

I have met several of the survivors, and heard the story from 
their own lips. But most of the Dutch Colonists of those days 
moved on into the Transvaal, and the Natal Colonists of to-day 
are for the most part English, arrived within the last 30 years, 
and possessing their full share of our insular self-confidence and 
contempt. for dangers they do not see. 

Many were believers in Bishop Colenso, who till very recently 
was very popular, and shared his belief that Cetywayo, except in 
colour, was a model of a sensible, humane, and semi-civilized 
patriot, much maligned by intrusive Boers and aggressive 
cockneys. Many Colonists who did not agree with the Bishop 
in this view shared the belief which the Bishop expressed to me, 
that the Zulu King would gladly accept, with a very little dis- 
cussion and attempt at modification, the terms I offered him. 

Many more, entirely disagreeing with Bishop Colenso, believed 
the Zulu power had been greatly over-rated, and that our prepara- 
tions were absurdly too large. Almost all ridiculed the Dutch 
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and their precautions and warnings, and agreed that massacres 
were things of the past, and could never recur. 

This was the prevalent belief up to the 22nd of January, when 
they suddenly learnt that, within 2 nights Zulu marching from 
the Capital, and in sight of the border farms, was an army which 
could overwhelm and destroy an English regiment, with artillery, 
not taken unawares ; which shewed no quarter to age or sex and 
which had the power, if they only wished, to evade every post held 
by English soldiers and sweep the utterly defenceless country 
farms and open towns and villages of all life and property. 

Of course the first effect was a terrible shock to the whole 
population. In this little town there was hardly a family that 
was not in mourning for some relative or friend who had fallen 
among the Colonial forces—but they quickly recovered their 
spirit—armed—devised laagers—fortified houses—laid in pro- 
visions—sent off the more helpless women and children to the 
Coast and the Cape; and, had they been attacked, would, I am 
confident, not have disgraced your Majesty’s flag. They feel 
they will not be deserted by their Queen and their countrymen, 
and though few of them perhaps realize the importance of what 
they are doing, I feel assured this will be a turning point in the 
history of civilization in S. Africa. 

Praying for your Majesty’s pardon for the length of this 

beg to remain, ever, 
Your Majesty’s faithful and very devoted subject and servant, 
H..B. E. FRERE. 


In the official history the force at Isandhlwana is stated to 
have been under Durnford’s command. Its strength is given as 
67 officers and 1,707 N.C.O.s and men, and the number killed as 
52 officers and 806 N.C.O.s and men (nearly all British regulars 
and Colonials).1_ The belief in Durnford’s responsibility for the 
disaster, as expressed in Frere’s letter to the Queen, was held by 
Lord Chelmsford and the War Office ; but it must be added that 
it was not accepted by Durnford’s friends. The evidence and 
contentions upon which these latter relied are given fully in the 
Memoir written by Durnford’s brother in 1882.2 The evidence 
believed to establish Durnford’s responsibility is to be found in 
the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry held five days after the 
disaster ; and this evidence is accepted in the official history of 
the war.® 

The number of men at the Rorke’s Drift Post was 104, with 35 

1 P, 156 (as cited above). : 

2 4 Soldier’s Life and Work in South Africa, 1872-79 : a@ Memoir of the 
late Colonel A. W. Durnford, R.E. By Lieut.-Col. E. Durnford. 

8 C, 2260, p. 80 ef seg., and pp. 98, 99. 
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men sick in the hospital. Of these 17 were killed and 10 wounded. 
Out of the Zulu force, estimated at from 4,000 to 5,000, 300 were 
left dead outside the British defences. 

Frere faced this crisis—as long ago he had faced the crisis of 
the Indian Mutiny, and little more than a year before the sudden 
outbreak of the Kaffir war in the Cape Colony—with steady 
nerves, and unhesitating and effective action. Directly he knew 
of the disaster to the Headquarters Column, he reported it to the 
Secretary of State with an urgent request for further reinforce- 
ments. The despatch was telegraphed to Cape Town, carried by 
the mail-boat to St. Vincent, and thence telegraphed on to 
London. In this way the news of Isandhlwana reached Downing 
Street on 1m February, two days before the reassembling of 
Parliament. The effect which it produced upon the Cabinet will 
be related subsequently. Here it must suffice to mention that 
the Cabinet, hastily summoned, decided to put in hand at once 
the measures necessary to secure the arrival at Durban of ample 
forces of all arms, with supplies and equipment sufficient to make 
good the losses on this head, at the earliest possible moment. 

On 27 January Frere reported “‘ the disaster to the camp of 
the 3rd Column, of which Sir Michael would have learnt by 
telegram the main features,” in a long, fearless, and practical 
letter. ‘‘ You must not think that it will be a very difficult thing 
to bring the Zulus to reason,’’ he wrote. Heand Lord Chelmsford 
had asked for three infantry regiments ; that is two in addition 
to the one required to replace the 1/24th, and two mounted corps 
(mounted infantry rather than cavalry). The Zulus could be 
governed and could pay for the cost of administration. Rorke’s 
Drift had shown what could be done by British soldiers, and it 
would serve to deter the Zulus from invading Natal. ‘“‘ Lord 
Chelmsford came in last night, looking sadly worn by all he has 
undergone.” Frere also mentioned that he had accepted Sprigg’s 
offer to use Colonial troops for the defence of the Cape frontier, 
and thus to release three companies of the 4th Regiment and a 
wing of the 88th for service in Natal. 

It is noteworthy that in this letter, writing as he was at the 
very moment of gravest anxiety, Frere found space for a reference 
to Transvaal affairs which reflects his own lofty ideal of the 
purpose of British administration. Shepstone had said, he 
wrote, that the Boers would “ trek ’”’ northward from the Trans- 
vaal rather than submit to annexation, and appeared to think that 
it would be a good solution of the problem. Notso Frere. For 
the Boers to expatriate themselves, he had told Shepstone, would 
be more discreditable to British administration than a rebellion. 

In addition to his immediate and urgent communications with 
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the Home Government, Frere utilized every available opportunity 
of obtaining speedier military assistance. In accordance with 
Mr. Sprigg’s offer, the Cape Government raised volunteers—200 
at Cape Town and I00 at Port Elizabeth—to release the Imperial 
troops in garrison at King William’s Town. At the same time 
they called out 900 Mounted Yeomanry, with 800 Cape Mounted 
Police, to hold the Cape border against any hostile movements 
of the Pondos, the Basutos, and the Griquas. In all the Cape 
Government put under arms 2,000 Europeans, of whom 1,750 
were mounted men. Apart from these garrison troops, the first 
Imperial reinforcements to come to Natal were 392 men of the 
Naval Brigade and 200 men of the St. Helena garrison. They 
were embarked at St. Helena on 12 February in the Shah, and 
reached Durban on 6 March. They were followed by the Tamar 
from Ceylon, bringing the 57th Regiment. The first ship to come 
from England was the Union Company’s Pretoria, which made 
the passage from Southampton to Durban in twenty-four days 
—a record run. On board were 7 staff officers and 34 
officers and 890 men of the gist Highlanders. Between 12 
February and ir March (inclusive) the Home Government 
despatched from St. Helena, Ceylon, and Southampton, 387 
officers, 8,90r men, 1,869 horses, and 238 military vehicles.1 

In the meantime the little European community of (say) 25,000 
persons had bestirred themselves energetically to repel the 
expected inroad of Cetywayo’s impis. Frere’s letter to Queen 
Victoria gives some idea of the methods they adopted, but natur- 
ally it tells us nothing of the part played by himself. For this we 
must look elsewhere. The late Sir John Robinson, then editor 
of the Natal Mercury, and afterwards the first Prime Minister of 
the Colony under responsible government, gives the information 
required. In his book, A Lifetime in South Africa, he writes 
with reference to the crisis of Isandhlwana : 

“ This state of tension lasted two months. . .. The bare fact 
of exposure to invasion and massacre was the dominating sensa- 
tion. ... The sense of isolation and helplessness intensified 
the depression of the community. ... And through it all the 
maligned and misjudged High Commissioner remained quietly 
in Maritzburg, calm and watchful, and never despairing, until 
the arrival of reinforcements justified his departure to the Trans- 
vaal from the Colony that will never forget how sympathetically 
he shared its trials and sacrificed his interests in striving for its 
security and defence.” ? 

1 Wilmot’s Zulu War, and C. 2310. 

2 As cited above, pp.136-8. And passim for Sir J. Robinson’s support 


of Frere’s general policy in South Africa 2 
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The immunity of Natal from invasion is generally attributed 
to the successful defence of the Rorke’s Drift Post and to the 
opportune flooding of the Tugela. Undoubtedly the former saved 
the Colony from immediate invasion by the impi of 4,000 of the 
finest Zulu warriors, led by Cetywayo’s brother, Dabulamanzi, 
and detached for the purpose from the victorious army which 
destroyed the British force at Isandhlwana. There were, however, 
other favourable factors, apart from the swollen waters of the 
Tugela, which Frere calculated would contribute, and which did 
in fact contribute, to the subsequent immunity of the Colony from 
Zulu inroads. The victorious Zulu army had lost heavily at 
Isandhlwana and Rorke’s Drift, and it was to be expected that 
the two remaining British columns, having reached the positions 
assigned to them, would keep considerable forces of the enemy 
fully engaged. Thus two out of the three main columns would 
still operate to put into effect the primary purpose for which the 
defensive-offensive was adopted. Moreover Frere, drawing 
upon his knowledge of the ways of uncivilized peoples, calculated 
that an appreciable interval would elapse before the victorious 
Zulu warriors were ready again to take the field. They would 
go to their homes to display the booty which they had seized, 
and there they would gorge themselves with feasting. Taking 
these favourable factors into consideration, Frere, while pro- 
moting every measure of defence, took a less serious view of the 
danger of invasion than the Colonists themselves. On 3 February 
he wrote both to Sir Michael and to Herbert, but his letters are 
concerned with Cape and Transvaal affairs, not with Natal. His 
letter to the former contained a remarkable character sketch of 
which Shepstone was the subject. He described him as “a 
singular type of an Afrikander Talleyrand,” and he gave a full 
and appreciative, although critical, estimate of his work and 
abilities. This letter also contains the statement that Frere 
hoped to let Lanyon go on from Maritzburg to Utrecht to take 
over the Transvaal administration from Shepstone in a few days. 
To Herbert he wrote that, ‘‘in the Transvaal, matters, to judge 
from Shepstone’s account, could hardly be worse without open 
rebellion.” 

On 15 February he wrote to Sir Michael, confessing his fear 
that he would “ not much longer be able to keep the peace between 
the military and the Civil Government ” in Natal. Even danger 
did not succeed in preventing discord. Everything in the area 
of which Natal was the base, Frere wrote, should be subordinated 
to military considerations, and a military man must be at the 
head of affairs. What followed is interesting in view of the action 
subsequently taken by the Cabinet. Sir Garnet Wolseley, he 
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added, was not “a good architect of a constitution’: but the 
choice of a soldier for the mission with which Sir Garnet had been 
entrusted in 1875 was right ; since ‘‘ everything in Natal for some 
time to come should be subordinated to military necessities.” 

On 16 March Frere wrote to Sir Michael from Howick, having 
left Maritzburg on the preceding day. “Things were so much 
better,” he reported, ‘‘ that he was starting for the Transvaal.” 
In a letter of the same date he told Herbert that the disaster of 
Isandhlwana had made “‘ all as much over-cautious as they were 
before over-confident and careless. . . . It is difficult to describe 
the anxieties of the past six weeks or those which remain.” On 
26 March, in writing to Sir Michael from Newcastle, he mentions 
the effective part played by the positions in Zululand, held by 
the columns under Wood and Pearson, in securing the safety of 
Natal. He refers again to the ill-effects of the refusal of the 
Natal Government to subordinate itself to Lord Chelmsford’s 
needs, and adds that, for some time to come, the landing and 
distribution of the reinforcements will take up the General’s time, 
in view of the smallness of his staff. 

It is impossible to read these extracts from the letters which 
Frere wrote during the critical six weeks that followed Isandhl- 
wana, and more especially his letter of 29 January to Sir Michael, 
cited in the preceding chapter,! without recognizing how through- 
out the entire period he remained completely master of his 
faculties and of circumstances. One other fact may be mentioned, 
however, as- illustrating the coolness with which he approached 
the situation, when it was at its worst. This was the attempt 
which he made to induce the military authorities to re-form the 
remnants of the Headquarters Column and Column 2, so that they 
might advance from their base, and reoccupy the site of the camp 
at Isandhlwana, if only for a time sufficient to enable the British 
dead to be buried. On the other hand, the Cape Government 
shared the fears of the Natal Colonists. To them the danger of 
invasion seemed so imminent, that they proposed to Frere, in 
view of the extreme importance to South Africa of his personal 
safety at so critical a time, that he should return to the Cape. 
This proposal, it is scarcely necessary to add, did not commend 
itself to him. . 
_ The withdrawal of the Headquarters Column imposed upon 
Lord Chelmsford, as Frere had pointed out in his letter to Queen 
Victoria, the duty of relieving Pearson at the first possible 
opportunity. So soon, therefore, as the reinforcements had 
arrived in sufficient numbers, a column was organized for this 
purpose. Lord Chelmsford commanded in person, crossed the 

1 See p. 159 et seq. 
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border on 30 March, and reached Etshowe on 4 April; having 
fought a successful action on the 2nd at Ginginhlovu, in which 
at a cost of g killed and 52 wounded, he inflicted a loss of 
773 killed upon the enemy. He then evacuated the Etshowe 
position, and brought Pearson’s column back to Natal. On the 
other hand, he strengthened Wood at Kambula, and Wood’s 
column, afterwards distinguished as ‘‘ The Flying Column,” was 
raised to 3,000 men. 

The reasons for the withdrawal from Etshowe were to be found 
mainly in two circumstances. First, the season of heavy rains 
had set in, and the expeditious movement of British troops, with 
their cumbersome transport, was for the time being practically 
impossible in Zululand. And, second, the lack of co-operation 
between the Natal Government and the military authorities 
rendered the work of reorganizing the British striking force even 
lengthier than it otherwise would have been. To Wood alone, 
therefore, was left the duty of holding the enemy to Zululand, 
until the preparations for the new advance had been completed. 
Moreover the Cabinet, warned by Isandhlwana of the reality of 
the Zulu menace, sent reinforcements on an ample scale. In 
the beginning of May the British forces in Natal, counting regulars, 
irregulars, Colonials and natives, reached the considerable total 
of 22,500, out of which were formed: 


Division 1, under General Crealock . ‘ i F 9,215 

sett eke = »  Newdigate ; ; + 10,238 

The Flying Column, under Colonel Wood. 3 > 3,092 
22,545 * 


Lord Chelmsford began the second advance on 15 June.? The 
column which he commanded was rather smaller than that with 
which he had crossed the Buffalo on 11 January. He pursued 
the same strategic plan of a rapid concentration on Ulundi, and 
led his column by the same route. In Frere’s words: 3 

“ An unexpected disaster, caused in Lord Chelmsford’s absence 


1 Wilmot, pp. 123-4. 

* On 1 June the Prince Imperial, who had volunteered for service in the 
war, was killed by Zulus, when on reconnaissance duty. This distressing 
event was purely fortuitous. So far as human agency was concerned, the 
responsibility attached to the Prince himself. The evidence taken at the 
Court Martial held on the officer detailed to attend the Prince, showed that, 
from a natural, and in itself praiseworthy, resolve to take part in the 
campaign on an equal footing with other British officers, the Prince chafed 
at the special arrangements made to secure his safety. But purely for- 
tuitous as it was, the death of this gallant young Prince increased the 
exasperation with which the public in England regarded the Zulu war, and 
Frere himself as the reputed author of it. 

® Memorandum enclosed in despatch of 13 January, 1880. C. 2367. 
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by disregard of his orders, entailed a delay of five months and 
Serious discouragement to us, and added enormously to the 
military prestige of the enemy. 

“Nevertheless, as soon as he was enabled to resume the 
offensive, Lord Chelmsford, moving on the same line as that he 
first adopted, in eight marches from the scene of the former 
disaster, with a column of about 6,000 Europeans, completely 
defeated the Zulu army and annihilated their military system. 

“ Will anyone, with this unquestionable fact before him, say 
I was rash in what I asked Lord Chelmsford to attempt in January 
with about 6,600 English soldiers, commanded by officers like 
Wood and Redvers Buller, Pearson and Glyn?” 

The actual numbers and composition of the British force at 
Ulundi were as follows: 


r Europeans. Natives. Guns. 
From the 2nd Division (Gen. Newdigate) 1,870 530 
From Colonel Wood’s Flying Column. 2,192 573 4 


—— (2 Gatlings). 
Totals . 4,062 1,103 
5,165* 

In spite of the fact that heavy losses had been inflicted upon 
the Zulus in the preceding six months’ fighting, Cetywayo was 
able to concentrate from 15,000 to 20,000 trained warriors for the 
defence of his chief ‘‘ town.” In the engagement the small British 
force fought without any structural barrier to hold the Zulu 
onrush. It was disposed in the hollow rectangular formation 
subsequently made familiar by the Sudan campaigns. Upon the 
lines of infantry, supported by quick-firing guns, by which the 
cavalry and stores were enclosed, wave upon wave of Zulu warriors 
swept forward, leaping, shrieking, discharging guns, and hurling 
_ assegais. So perfect was their discipline, so desperate their 
courage, that here and there a Zulu would win through the hail 
of bullets, grasp a sheaf of bayonets, fix their points in his breast, 
and so prepare a path for his comrades through the slender line 
of red and grey. But even fanatical exploits such as these proved 
of no avail ; and when at length the British lines opened, it was 
to let the cavalry ride out to pursue and destroy the shattered 
remnants of Cetywayo’s fighting machine. 

The British loss at Ulundi was g killed and 75 
wounded.? Immediately after the occupation of the King’s 
kraal had been effected, Lord Chelmsford handed over the 
command of the British forces to Sir Garnet (afterwards Lord) 
Wolseley, who had just reached Natal in circumstances to be 
related subsequently. The slight power of resistance that 


1 Wilmot, ibid. a Ibid. 
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remained in the Zulus was soon overcome. By the end of August 
the country was reduced to order; a little later Cetywayo was 
captured and sent a prisoner to Cape Town, and on 28 November 
the stronghold of Secocoeni, in the Transvaal, was stormed by 
a force under Colonel Baker Russell. With this last operation 
the menace of a general rising of the native population was 
finally removed, and the supremacy of the Europeans established. 
From the beginning of the century, when British rule was first 
temporarily, and afterwards permanently, introduced, up to this 
date there had been a succession of native wars: from 1879 
onwards, except for sporadic outbreaks and the fighting incidental 
to the colonization of Rhodesia, the work of bringing the native 
African peoples gradually under European administration was 
carried forward by peaceful methods. 

By insisting on the necessity for breaking down the military 
power of Cetywayo, Frere had accomplished the first of the two 
great objectives of British policy in South Africa. He had made 
it possible for the European communities to develop in security 
from native military aggression. In so doing he had made 
appreciable progress towards the second objective, the harmon- 
ious union of the Dutch and British Colonists under the British 
Crown. What degree of progress he had actually achieved, and 
the manner in which not only all further progress was arrested, 
but the progress already achieved was rendered abortive, will 
appear in the sequel. 

As noticed above, Frere was not responsible for the conduct of 
the troops in the field, or for the execution of the defensive- 
offensive. But he approved strongly of this plan of campaign, 
and of the time at which it was undertaken ; and for this reason, 
in estimating the accuracy, or the reverse, of his “‘ calculations,” 
it is necessary to have before us the material facts of the actual 
operations in the field. That these facts, as set out above, support 
the two conclusions following, will command general assent. 
(I) Frere was justified in regarding an advance into Zululand as 
the correct strategic basis for the defence of Natal and the Trans- 
vaal by the small British force available for the purpose; and 
(2) his belief that Lord Chelmsford, with the force at his disposal 
in January, 1879—the time fixed for the advance—would be able 
to execute successfully the defensive-offensive, was not ill- 
founded. 

Frere’s “ calculations,” therefore, were accurate, but they were 
upset by the disaster at Isandhlwana. How does Frere stand in 
respect of a contingency of this kind—a contingency which 
brought about the military results already noticed, and political 
and administrative results to be narrated in the sequel ? Was 
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such a contingency outside his “calculations”? If it was in- 
cluded within his “‘ calculations,” did he take any measures to 
avert so sinister an event ? 

Fortunately there exists direct documentary evidence to 
provide answers to these questions. It consists of the entries in 
the diary of Mr. Stegmann, the very loyal and competent Dutch 
secretary whom Frere had brought with him to Natal, which are 
given by Martineau in his Life of Frere. These entries show that 
when the second Transvaal delegation were at Maritzburg on 
their way back to the Transvaal, Frere sent Stegmann, with 
Kruger and other members of the party, to Lord Chelmsford, in 
order that these Boer leaders might give him the benefit of the 
experience which they had gained in the campaign against 
Dingaan and other conflicts with the Zulus. The notes of the 
interviews, as recorded in Stegmann’s diary, are these: 

“Nov. 29. I took them [the Boer leaders] to the General. 
Mr. Kruger gave him much valuable information as to Zulu 
tactics, and impressed upon him the absolute necessity of laagering 
his waggons every evening, and always at the approach of the 
enemy. He also urged the necessity of scouting at considerable 
distances, as the movements of the Zulus were very rapid, 
mentioning how even he had once been surprised, and was ex- 
tricated only by severe hand-to-hand fighting inside his laager.” 

“Dec. 3. Took Mr. Paul Bester, at Sir B. Frere’s request, to 
the General. He gave most valuable information regarding 
Zululand and Zulu tactics, having fought them under Mr. Andries 
Pretorius, when the Boers went in to avenge the massacre of Piet 
Retief and his companions. He urged the same precautions upon 
which Mr. Kruger had laid so much stress, At all these inter- 
views Colonel Crealock took notes.”’ 

In a note to the first entry, added subsequently, Stegmann wrote: 

“Mr. Kruger referred to this interview at a meeting with Sir 
Bartle at Pretoria on April 17, 1879, saying, ‘ I just wish to remind 
your Excellency that I honestly gave the General the best advice 
with regard to the Zulus, and I feel confident that had he followed 
it, matters would have taken a different course.’ ”’ 

And in a note to the second entry Martineau himself adds : 

“ Kruger and Bester proceeded to catechize Lord Chelmsford. 
‘How have you arranged your troops? ... Ah! well, that is 
very good. There are too many troops as we Dutch fight, but not 
too many for you.’ Kruger said, ‘Ask what precautions the 
General has taken that his orders should be carried out every 
evening, because if they are omitted one evening it will be fatal.’ ” i 

1 These extracts are taken from Vol. II, pp. 269 and 270, of Martineau’s 
Life of Frere. 
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The words which I have italicized in this note are important, 
as bearing upon the question of the numerical sufficiency, or the 
reverse, of the force available in January for the execution of 
the task assigned to it. In Kruger’s opinion—and he was well 
qualified to judge of this particular matter—Frere’s calculations 
on this head were not at fault. 

Frere, of course, wasnotasoldier. But at Sattara and in Sind 
he had acted in close association with soldiers in military crises ; 
and in the war of the preceding year it was due very largely 
to his presence and personal exertions that the European settlers 
on the eastern border of the Cape Colony had escaped, almost 
completely, from the pillage and massacre incidental to former 
Kaffir wars. In his youth he surpassed his fellows as a hunter 
of great game; later, he shared the methods of General John 
Jacob, a master of frontier warfare. Throughout his career in 
India he had made it a practice to maintain direct personal inter- 
course with natives of all classes, and he had utilized fully both 
the specific information, and the general insight into Indian 
conditions, which he thus obtained. Frere was, therefore, the 
last man to under-rate the value to the British regular of these 
teachings from Boer experience, which his own action had brought 
to the personal knowledge of the General in command of the 
British troops on the eve of the Zulu war. 

Lord Chelmsford himself seems to have attached due importance 
to such local information and experience as was available from 
this and other sources. A handbook, containing accounts of the 
Zulu methods of warfare, with the tactics to be adopted in meet- 
ing them, was prepared by Colonel Bellairs, the Deputy Adjutant- 
General to the forces, and supplied to the British officers. It was 
of the character of the military handbooks which the War Office 
has provided for many years past, as a matter of course, for the 
use of both officers and privates when despatched on active 
service oversea ; but the officers in Natal appear to have regarded 
this handbook as a reflection upon their professional ability, and 
“ Bellairs’ Mixture,” as it was styled contemptuously, met with 
scanty attention. More than this, ‘‘ information of the move- 
ments of the Zulus, collected and transmitted with no little 
trouble and risk,” Martineau states, ‘‘ was received by some of 
the staff with so little appreciation and such scant courtesy as to 
discourage the bringing of intelligence in future.’’ 1 

Here, however, we are not concerned with the attitude of the 
British officers, but with the action of Frere himself. The 
evidence of Stegmann’s diary is conclusive; yet, so far as my 
reading goes, no reference to this signal example of Frere’s fore- 

1 Life, Vol. II, p. 269. 
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sight is to be found in the contemporary discussions of the Zulu 
war, whether in Parliament or the Press. Even his biographer, 
Martineau, scarcely realizes the importance of the incident. Yet 
it shows beyond dispute that Frere had been not merely accurate 
in his calculations, as Sir Michael had claimed the right to assume, 
but prescient. Frere, so far from deserving the obloquy which 
he incurred from the disaster of Isandhlwana, had done himself 
the one thing which, so far as any human effort could avail, should 
have made the occurrence of this, or any similar disaster, im- 
possible. 

The news of Ulundi—partly telegraphed —reached London 
on 23 July ; and thus, within less than six months from the date 
on which the disaster of Isandhlwana was known, the Cabinet 
and the nation learnt that the Zulu fighting-machine had been 
destroyed. The disproportionate importance which the Beacons- 
field Cabinet attached to this initial disaster, and the impolitic 
action to which it gave rise, will form the subject of a subsequent 
chapter. But the two basic facts which exhibit the incongruity 
of the resentment evoked by Isandhlwana against both Frere and 
Chelmsford fall within the field of the present chapter. The 
first of these facts has been noticed incidentally in the preceding 
pages. In spite of Isandhlwana the object of the campaign was 
attained by Lord Chelmsford himself in less than six months. 
The second is the nature and comparative moderation of the 
British losses. Taking the figures from the return of all casual- 
ties in the Zulu war up to 14 August, 1879, presented to the House 
of Commons in the following March,? we get the following results : 

Of the Imperial troops employed, 35 officers and 780 non- 
commissioned officers and men were killed in action ; 20 officers 
and 318 N.C.O.s and men died of wounds or disease, or by 
accident ; and 59 officers and 827 N.C.O.s and men were invalided 
home. 

Of the regular and irregular Volunteer Corps, 15 officers and 
141 N.C.O.s and men were killed in action. 

Of the native troops, 2 officers and 378 N.C.O.s and men were 
killed in action ; 156 N.C.O.s and men died of wounds or disease, 
or by accident ; 879 were discharged ; and 381 deserted. 

Apart from Isandhlwana and its immediate military con- 
sequences—Rorke’s Drift, the investment of Pearson’s column 
at Etshowe, and the isolation of Wood’s column—the casualties 
were slight. Isandhlwana alone accounted for 682 out of the 


1 Direct telegraphic communication between Cape Town and London, 
via Durban, Zanzibar, and Aden, was not established until Christmas Day 
of this year (1879). 

2 150, House of Commons, 19 March, 1880. 
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total of 815 Imperial officers and men, and for half of the European 
volunteers, killed in action during the entire period covered by 
the return. Add to these the losses at Rorke’s Drift, in the 
defence of Etshowe, and in the actions fought by Wood before 
his column could be reinforced, and what may be termed the 
normal casualties become almost insignificant. At Ulundi the 
percentage of killed was -17, and of wounded 1:5. There emerges 
the conclusion that, but for Isandhlwana, the Zulus would have 
been subjugated within a few weeks of the first passage of the 
Buffalo. Why so fortuitous a military reverse should have 
brought about such sinister consequences as the censure and 
supersession of Frere is one of the tragic mysteries of history. 


CS el 


CHAPTER XIV 
FRERE IN THE TRANSVAAL 


Ae noticed in the previous chapter, Frere left Maritzburg 

on 15 March for the Transvaal, where his presence was 
urgently needed. He took with him Littleton, his private 
secretary, Stegmann, Captain Hallam Parr, and Mr. Dalrymple. 
Frere, who was accompanied by Bulwer as far as Ladysmith, 
rode on horseback or drove in a light covered waggon, called a 
spider, in which a writing-desk had been fixed for his conveni- 
ence. The staff travelled on horseback, and the baggage and 
few necessary servants followed in Cape carts. As far as New- 
castle the party were escorted by twenty-five Mounted Police ; 
since the country traversed was within reach of the enemy, and 
it was necessary to keep a careful watch for any signs of a Zulu 
impi. But at Newcastle, some 40 miles from the Transvaal 
border, Frere sent the Police to join Wood’s column, which was 
so near that once the sound of its guns had reached the 
travellers. 

In thus dispensing with an armed escort Frere took a bold but, 
as it proved to be, a wise decision. He knew, of course, that the 
Transvaal was in a very disturbed condition. Six weeks before 
he had written to Herbert, that from Shepstone’s account 
“matters could hardly be worse without open rebellion.” On 
the other hand, he had always entertained the hope—a hope 


based largely upon the friendliness of the relations which he 


had established between himself and the Dutch in the Cape 
Colony—that he would be able to bring about a peaceable 
settlement of the questions at issue by frank discussion with 
representative Boers in their own country. He had expressed 
this more hopeful view of the situation in the Transvaal to Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach in his letter of 15 September,? written when 
he was on the point of leaving Cape Town for Natal. And 
during his residence at Maritzburg, as his letters to Sir Michael 
and Herbert have shown, he had found time, in spite of the in- 
cessant claims of the Zulu menace, to consider possible solutions 
of the Transvaal problem in the light of later developments and 
the information gained from Shepstone. 
1 See p. 89. 
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But Frere had done more than this. He had established 
personal and, as he hoped, friendly relations between himself 
and the Boer leaders. The opportunity offered by the presence 
of the delegates Kruger and Joubert at Maritzburg on their 
return from England to the Transvaal had been fully utilized. 
And later on, as will be shown, he had arranged to meet the 
People’s Committee (as the executive of the insurgent burghers 
was styled), as soon as he should be able to visit the Trans- 
vaal, and had received Joubert a second time at Maritzburg. 
It was on this personal influence, thus carefully fostered, and 
on the well-known hospitality of the individual Boers, that 
Frere relied for immunity from violence in discharging the 
duties of the High Commission in a Colony where every pre- 
paration had been made for the immediate repudiation of the 
Queen’s authority by force of arms. 

The British garrison in the Transvaal was far too weak to 
_ offer a successful resistance to the forces which the People’s 
Committee had at their disposal. The British army in Natal, 
actual and prospective, was fighting with its back to the wall 
against the Zulus. Frere’s dictum, that ‘“‘no reliance on force 
alone”’ could keep the Transvaal, or South Africa, with its 
dominant Dutch population, as a whole under British rule, was 
at the moment literally true. Clearly, if the imminent insur- 
rection was to be averted, it must be by an appeal to reason, 
not arms; and therefore Frere entered the Transvaal with a 
following not incongruous with the dignity of the High Com- 
missioner, but one which showed that he expected, and claimed, 
the friendly services and assistance due to any English traveller 
when proceeding upon his lawful business within the territories 
of the Queen. 

Before entering upon the narrative of Frere’s journey, however, 
it will be convenient to set out the circumstances in which 
Shepstone’s place at Pretoria had been filled by this time by 
Sir Owen Lanyon, and the action which had been taken by the 
leaders of the malcontent Boers since the delegates had left 
Maritzburg. 

It will be remembered that Sir Michael’s intention to move 
Shepstone from the Transvaal and replace him by Lanyon was 
made known to Frere in a letter of 11 July, 1878,1 which the 
latter received and answered upon 4 August. Sir Michael’s 
reasons for this step, and Frere’s conditional acquiescence in it, 
as indicated in the correspondence, have been duly noticed, and 
need not be repeated. In the meanwhile, that is to say, before 
even the letter of 11 July had reached Frere, Sir Michael had 


ap, 76: 
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obtained the issue of a commission, dated 25 July, to Lanyon 
(who was at the time Administrator of Griqualand West), em- 
powering him to act as Lieutenant-Governor of the Transvaal as, 
and when, might be required. A little later Frere received definite 
instructions from Sir Michael to visit the Transvaal and Natal ; 
and when in the former Colony he was to consult with Shep- 
stone (and others) and there formulate proposals for the con- 
stitution, which, as Sir Michael and Frere both agreed, ought 
to be granted to the Boers at the first possible moment. The 
increasingly aggressive attitude of Cetywayo, however, had made it 
necessary for Frere to go direct to Natal by sea from Cape Town, 
instead of going overland via Kimberley and the Transvaal, as 
planned by Sir Michael. After his arrival in Natal towards the 
end of September, the sinister development of the Zulu menace 
had prevented Frere from proceeding to the Transvaal, while 
the growing difficulties of the situation in the Transvaal itself 
had made it impossible for Shepstone even to visit Frere at 
Maritzburg until the close of the year (1878). As Shepstone was 
to carry to Sir Michael the proposals for a Transvaal constitution, 
which Frere was to formulate after studying the conditions of 
the problem on the spot, Shepstone’s departure for England 
was necessarily postponed ; and at the same time circumstances 
had arisen in Griqualand West which had made it difficult for 
Lanyon to leave his post. In the event the actual transfer of 
the Transvaal administration from Shepstone to Lanyon did not 
take place until 4 March, and Shepstone himself remained in 
Natal (where his knowledge of the Zulus and their country was 
most serviceable) until the month of May, when he at length 
proceeded to England. 

In view of the persistence of the erroneous belief that Frere 
“sent to govern the Transvaal Sir Owen Lanyon, an officer 
unfitted by training and character for so delicate and difficult 
a task,’’1 there must be added to the account of this appoint- 
ment given above the fact that Frere, so far from “ sending 
Lanyon to govern the Transvaal,” was himself very doubtful 
as to the wisdom of Sir Michael’s selection. In a letter to Mr. 
Gordon Sprigg, the Prime Minister of the Cape, written from 
Natal on 13 December, 1878, Frere expressed himself on the 
subject in the words following : . 

“The Secretary of State has nominated Lanyon to take 


1 I give the statement in the words used by Lord Bryce at the last of 
a series of lectures given by me at the Imperial Institute on 14 December, 
1899, and as reported in The Times of the day following. The error is 
repeated in so recent a work as The History of South Africa from the Great 
Treh to the Union, by Mr. Frank Cana (at p. 88). 
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Shepstone’s place whenever he leaves. This was not my arrange- 
ment, and had it been left to me I think I should have arranged 
otherwise, for while I believe Lanyon to be one of the most 
right-minded, hard-working, and able men in South Africa, I 
know he does not fancy the work in the Transvaal, and I think 
I could have done better. However, it does not rest with me, 
and all I have to do is to find a man fit to take his place when 
he leaves [Griqualand West].’”’1 The man whom Frere found 
to succeed Lanyon as Administrator of Griqualand West was 
Major [afterwards General Sir Charles] Warren, R.E. 

Frere’s personal observation, during the month that he was 
in the Transvaal, led him to express warm approval of the con- 
duct both of Lanyon himself and of Colonel Rowlands, who was 
in command of the British garrison at Pretoria. But it must 
be remembered that such approval was concerned with the first 
months of Lanyon’s administration, during three weeks of which 
Frere was himself at Pretoria; since Frere’s official connection 
with Lanyon and the Transvaal was terminated by the arrival 
of Lord Wolseley, as High Commissioner for South-East Africa, 
at the end of June (1879). 

The second preliminary matter to be considered is the action 
of the Boer leaders. The delegates left Maritzburg for the 
Transvaal early in December, and upon their arrival home it 
was arranged by the People’s Committee that they should make 
known the results of their unsuccessful mission at a great meeting 
of the Burghers to be held-at Wonderfontein, near Pretoria, on 
Io January. At this gathering, it was well understood, the Com- 
mittee were to pledge the Burgher population to an armed resist- 
ance to British authority, and to determine the measures neces- 
sary to enrol and train a force sufficient for the pyrpose. In 
view of these arrangements, which were duly reported by Shep- 
stone, Frere had written a letter in December to Kruger and 
Joubert, inviting them to meet him, when he visited the Trans- 
vaal, and discuss their grievances with him.? In response to 
this letter, Joubert was instructed by a resolution passed at 
Wonderfontein to go to Maritzburg, and obtain Frere’s consent 
to meet the People’s Committee at a public conference upon 
his arrival in the Transvaal. 

At the resultant interview between Frere and Joubert, which 
took place at Maritzburg a fortnight after the disaster of Isandhl- 
wana, Bulwer and Lanyon were present, and notes of the pro- 


_ } Frere Papers. But this letter was published by me (with permission) 
in an article in the Cornhill for July, 1900. 

* The letter is given under cover of Frere’s despatch of 13 January, 
1879, at p. 1 of C. 2367. ae, 
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ceedings were taken by Stegmann and Littleton. The position 
which Frere took up was precisely the same as that which he 
maintained, when (as will be seen) two months later he fulfilled 
his engagement with the People’s Committee. In view of the 
Secretary of State’s decision, the annexation was a matter upon 
which no discussion could be permitted. The British Govern- 
ment, however, had promised to grant self-governing institutions, 
and on this head he was most anxious to hear all that the Com- 
mittee had to say, in order that the constitution might be framed 
as much as possible on lines compatible with the needs and desires 
of the Burgher population. Therefore, he said to Joubert: “I 
have asked your people to meet me and discuss the subject 
when I can come up.” This, Frere reminded Joubert, he had 
told him twice before, and he trusted that he had reported his 
words faithfully to the Burghers, since his failure to do this 
might lead to great evil. 

With reference to Isandhlwana, Frere bade Joubert to exhort 
the Burghers to join Wood’s force in the defence of their frontier. 
If they did not, the Zulus might gain a temporary victory over 
the British—it would only be temporary, since in the end the 
British were certain to conquer—and then terrible events would 
follow not only for the British, but for the Dutch as well. For 
this was not merely a war between the British and the Zulus. 
Cetywayo was the champion of the native Africans, and if he 
proved successful against the British, the whole native popula- 
tion would join him in an attempt to drive the Europeans out 
of South Africa. If the Burghers thought, by making common 
cause with the Zulus, to rid their country of the British, they 
would make a great mistake: for they would end by being 
themselves the vassals of Cetywayo. Such action on the part 
of the Burghers, hateful and suicidal as it would be, was not 
beyond the bounds of possibility. Only an hour ago it had been 


_ reported to him, Frere said to Joubert, that messengers from 


the Zulu King to Kruger and others had been intercepted ; and 
these messengers had been sent to ask the Burghers to take advan- 
tage of the present opportunity by rising in arms against the 
British, or, failing that, to refuse to fight on the side of the 
British. =: 

In a letter to Herbert of 8 February, Frere described the atti- 
tude of Joubert on this occasion in the following terms : 

“ Joubert came down, talking very largely to his friends on 
the way of the impossibility of preventing the Boers from either 
fighting or trekking. But from all he said, as well as from what 
he did not say to me and others here, I believe he will do his 
pest to let the Boer excitement evaporate in talk. He seemed, 
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from all we could learn, fully convinced that this is their only 
course which can avert disaster; but he is afraid to tell his 
Boer friends the truth, and wishes me to do it for him. This 
I will do, please God, as soon as I can get away from this, but I 
cannot leave for some days, till matters are a little quieter and 
safer here.” 

It was more than “‘ some days,” as we have seen, before Frere 
could leave Natal. In the meantime, in spite of the exigencies 
of the Isandhlwana crisis, he was able to do something at once 
to demonstrate the reality of his desire, so far as it lay within 
his power, to remove all just cause of grievance from the Boers. 
He had learnt from Joubert that many of the Burghers were 
determined to sell their farms and trek northward. He urged 
that a way should be kept open for any Burgher who might take 
this extreme course, and afterwards regret that he had done so, 
to return to his farm in the Transvaal. To effect this purpose, 
he drafted a proposal to make it compulsory that in all such 
sales a right to re-purchase the farm within two years should be 
reserved to the vendor. It was alleged that the British officials 
were ignorant of the Dutch language, and that the back-veld 
Boers were greatly inconvenienced by the necessity of transacting 
business with them in English, the official language. Frere 
recognized the genuineness of this grievance; and, as he had 
done in Sind in similar circumstances, he took steps to remedy 
it at once. For this purpose he sent to Lanyon a circular letter 
which he had drafted himself, with instructions to ascertain by 
means of the enquiries it contained the actual numbers, and 
stations, of British Civil Servants who were unacquainted with 
the Dutch language. And to strengthen the hands of the Boer 
Committee, he gave a formal assurance that he would recommend 
the Secretary of State to grant to the Transvaal, upon the con- 
stitution of a federal union of the South African Colonies, the 
< to fly its own flag, as a self-governing Province within the 

nion. 

It was on this action, and the personal relations thus estab- 
lished between himself and the Boer leaders, that Frere based 
his expectation that extreme measures would not be taken, 
until his conference with the People’s Committee had been held, 
or definitely abandoned. None the less, as he knew, from the 
time of the Wonderfontein meeting onwards, the business of en- 
rolling and training a Burgher force, numerous enough to over- 
come the handful of British troops in the Transvaal, had been 
going forward openly. The plain fact was that, subject to the 
possibility of obtaining the restoration of the Republic through 
the proposed conference with the High Commissioner, the 
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People’s Committee had determined that the time had come to 
abandon negotiations and resort to armed resistance. Sir 
Michael, as appeared from his letters to Frere (pp.'75-6), had re- 
fused the demand for the restoration of the Republic, made by 
the second Delegation, in terms even more emphatic than those 
employed by Lord Carnarvon to the Delegation of the year before 
(1877). And while Kruger and Joubert had been convinced of 
the futility of further appeals to Downing Street, they had found 
on returning that the military resources of the British Govern- 
ment in South Africa were likely to be absorbed for some time 
to come in the conflict with Cetywayo. The consideration that 
the task of destroying the Zulu military system had been under- 
taken primarily in the interest of their own people did not pre- 
vent the Boer leaders from desiring to take full advantage of 
any embarrassment which the Zulu war might bring upon the 
British authorities. On the contrary, the disaster of Isandhl- 
wana, by confirming the Boer belief in the incompetence of the 
British regulars, had contributed materially to the success of 
their recruiting. 

Apart from the menace of an immediate insurrection, how- 
ever, there were some hopeful features in the position of the 
Transvaal, as Frere found it. Since the annexation, hundreds 
of settlers had entered the country in the expectation of enjoying 
security and prosperity under British administration ; and the 
annual value of its external trade had risen from a few thousands 
to two millions of pounds sterling. These new settlers, partly 
English and partly Colonial, together with some of the more 
substantial and enlightened Burghers, constituted a moderating 
influence which Frere believed would prove to be strong enough 
to counteract the militant Burghers, provided the declared in- 
tention of the British Government to remedy all legitimate 
grievances was put promptly into effect. To make this prompt 
action possible on the part of the Home Government was the 
purpose of Frere’s visit, as it was planned by Sir Michael; and 
in spite of difficulties and dangers Frere hoped to achieve it. 

The first day’s progress brought the High Commissioner’s 
party to Howick—famous for its waterfall—and thence Frere 
wrote to Sir Michael and Herbert the letters mentioned in the 
preceding chapter. Ten days later (26 March) he was at New- 
castle, whence he wrote again to Sir Michael (as also mentioned 
above), animadverting in vigorous terms upon the bad effects 
of the friction between the Natal Government and Lord Chelms- 
ford. On the day following, while still at N ewcastle, he sent 
a letter to Herbert which contains a passage of special interest. 

The first words of sympathy to reach Frere from England 

fe) 
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after the disaster of Isandhlwana were those of his Sovereign, 
duly transmitted by the Secretary of State. I have copied the 
message from the creased sheet of the actual telegraph * form 
on which it came into his hands early in March. It runs: 

‘‘The Queen commands me to express her sorrow at the loss 
of so many brave officers and men of the regular and colonial 
forces, and her full confidence that you will be able to meet the 
difficulties in which you are placed.” 

But nothing, except the formal expression of regret with which 
this message was introduced, had come from Sir Michael himself, 
or from any member of the Cabinet. At Newcastle, however, 
there reached him a letter of cordial and understanding sympathy 
from the Permanent Under-Secretary of the Colonial Office— 
Herbert—dated 13 February. This letter, Frere wrote in his 
grateful reply of 27 March, was all the more welcome “‘ coming 
with much in a different tone from the Press,’ and contrasting 
“with the not less significant silence of many from whom I 
should naturally have expected some expression of opinion.” 
Herbert, of course, knew much more than Sir Michael about 
oversea conditions in general and South African affairs in par- 
ticular, and in virtue of his special knowledge he was a more 
intelligent critic and a more competent judge of Frere’s action. 
The fact that in the crisis of Isandhlwana, and throughout his 
High Commissionership, Frere retained the sympathy and con- 
fidence of Herbert is one which must be taken into account 
by the historian ; for the Permanent Under-Secretary represented 
the Colonial Office on its expert, or professional, side as against 
the Secretary of State, whose judgments and decisions were 
subordinated necessarily to the requirements of Cabinet policies 
and liable to be swayed by a rise or fall of the electoral barometer. 

The same letter to Herbert contained a passage which throws 
light upon Isandhlwana, and shows how serious was the handicap 
under which Lord Chelmsford laboured through the failure of 
the civil authorities of Natal to co-operate whole-heartedly with 
him in the performance of his duties as General in Command. 
It refers specifically to Shepstone, but Shepstone in this instance 
represented the Natal Native Affairs Department rather than 
the Administrator of the Transvaal. 

“T could not give you a better instance of the difficulties in 
which Shepstone’s reticence lands him and those who trust to 
him than by referring to what I think I mentioned to you re- 
garding the Natal native levies. Shepstone was at the General’s 
camp two days before Isandhlwana, and told me before I left 


? It was telegraphed to St. Vincent, and then again from Cape Town 
upon the arrival of the mail-boat, 
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Pietermaritzburg that he would probably have remained on, 
and might have been in the camp when it was destroyed, but 
for the strongly expressed feeling of dissatisfaction in the native 
contingent, and their constant reference and appeals to him, 
which were so disagreeable that he decided not to remain. . This 
is a thing which he ought at once to have mentioned to Chelms- 
ford, but Chelmsford tells me Shepstone gave him no hint of 
anything of the kind. 

“T could multiply such instances .. . 

It was Frere’s intention to write a full and true account of 
the events of his High Commissionership upon his return to 
England. This intention, to which he refers himself, was frus- 
trated by the fatal illness which prostrated him at the beginning 
of 1884, and culminated in his untimely death four months later. 
It is obvious that the publication of such a work, apart from its 
purely historical importance, would have produced an appreciable 
effect in England by promoting a better understanding of South 
African conditions. It might, indeed, have removed the mis- 
conceptions underlying the specific errors of policy which were 
responsible for the South African War of 1899-1902. But though 
Frere was debarred from writing this work, he had begun to 
prepare his materials, and one of these unfinished fragments 
gives a vivid description from his own pen of the manner in which 
the difficult 300-mile journey from Maritzburg to Pretoria was 
accomplished. 

Progress was slow ; the “‘ roads” were tracks on the veld scored 
by the wheels of waggons and Cape carts, and beaten by the 
hoofs of ox, horse and mule. The “spider” was drawn by a 
team of mules; six sufficed for the rolling uplands, but twelve 
were needed to cross the sfruits and rivers and breast the moun- 
tain sides. Between Natal and her inland neighbours, the Free 
State and Transvaal, there lay a barrier of lofty peaks, for the 
apex of the little diamond-shaped Colony ran up into the greatest 
mountain system of South Africa, the Drakenbergen range. 
The frequent use made by Frere of the writing-desk fitted on 
the spider is evidenced by the number and fullness of the letters 
and despatches which he wrote to the Secretary of State and 
other correspondents during the journey; and in addition to 
this accommodation there were tents among the baggage carried 
in the Cape carts. The members of the staff, on the other hand, 
only left their horses for an occasional rest in the spider. 

“Tn this way,” Frere wrote, “ we could get over from twenty 


1 Almost his last act was to correct the proof of a paper on early South 
African history for the Royal Historical Society, which appeared in the 
Society’s Transactions for June, 1884. 
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to thirty miles a day, at two stages, halting in the middle of the 
day as grass and water afforded a convenient ‘ outspan,’ where 
the animals, unharnessed, had a roll—the great refreshment of 
a Cape horse on his journey—and after being knee-haltered, 
grazed till called to the ‘inspan.’ We lodged at the hotels or 
canteens where there were any. These, with rare exceptions, 
were little more than a couple of rooms for travellers, attached 
to a trader’s store; but wherever there were farm-houses near 
the road we always, if possible, paid them a visit, and were 
always welcomed with ready hospitality. Coffee was at once 
prepared and offered ; and if it happened to be near the midday 
or evening meal, we were invited to a more substantial repast, 
or to take up our quarters for the night. I usually accepted the 
offer of a room, but my companions, very generally from choice, 
slept in the waggons or out of doors, in a tent, or often in the 
open air; rarely seeking shelter unless wind or rain prevented 
them from enjoying the pure air of the open veldt.... 

“ Our road lay through Howick, Estcourt, and Colenso, to 
Ladysmith, where we took leave of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

‘““On our way to Ladysmith we passed through the scenes of 
the Zulu massacres in 1838, when, after the treacherous murder 
of the heroic Piet Retief and his seventy companions, Dingaan’s 
Impis were sent out to cut off the families whom Retief and his 
followers had left encamped, unsuspicious of danger or treachery, 
in what has since been known as the county of Weenen or 
weeping. ... 

“ By a curious coincidence, among the Zulu prisoners in the 
gaol at Estcourt I found two elderly, but not old or inactive 
Zulu warriors, who said that they had been in the Impi which 
swept that valley forty-one years before. They were then 
young men anxious to ‘ wash their spears,’ and described with 
great sang froid, and in the most business-like manner, all the 
scenes of carnage and plunder in which they then took part.’ 

Frere stayed at Newcastle for several days. On Sunday, 30 
March, as he wrote to his daughter, Miss Georgie Frere, he went 
to church ‘“‘in the Magistrate’s little office in the gaol end of 
the laager, the largest room in the village, but never capable of 
holding fifty people, and much reduced in size by boarded 
banquettes to fire from, below the loop-holes in the wall, and 
heaps of sand-bags to close the doors and windows when 
attacked.” Similar preparations had been found throughout 
the journey. Howick, Estcourt, and Ladysmith were provided 
with large and substantial laagers, roomy enough to shelter, if 
necessary, the white settlers in the immediate neighbourhoods : 
and almost every roadside inn had its sand-bags and material 
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for barricades, and was loop-holed for rifles. Even so, many of 
the Dutch, and some of the English, farmers in these exposed 
districts had fled for safety to the Free State, leaving their 
farms in charge of the native servants. 

Besides Herbert’s letter, at Newcastle Frere had important 
news from Wood. Before he left he heard of Piet Uys’ death 
at the Intombi on the 27th, and of the victory of Kambula on 
the 29th. This latter was most opportune in view of Frere’s 
coming negotiations with the People’s Committee ; and its good 
effect, as removing the reproach of Isandhlwana, was confirmed 
iy Chelmsford’s successful engagement at Ginginhlovu on 2 

pril. 

From Newcastle the High Commissioner’s route led across the 
Ingogo river, past Majuba Hill, and by the pass of Laing’s Nek 
to the uplands of the Transvaal. Once within the Transvaal 
border Frere made a point of entering into conversation with 
every one he met, carefully noting the demeanour of the persons 
addressed as well as the significance of their replies to his ques- 
tions; and the substance of the information thus obtained was 
conveyed immediately to the Secretary of State in a series of 
despatches.! In the first of these, written from Standerton on 
6 April, he referred to the intimidation exercised upon the well- 
affected Burghers by the militant party and their followers. 

““T was particularly impressed,” he wrote, “by the replies 
of a very fine specimen of a Boer of the old school. He had 
been six weeks in an English prison, daily expecting execution 
as a rebel, and had been wounded by all the enemies against 
whom his countrymen had fought—English, Zulus, Basutos, 
Griquas, and Bushmen. 

“* But,’ he said, ‘that was in the days of my youth and 
inexperience. Had I known then what I know now, I would 
never have fought against the English, and I will never fight 
them again. Old as I am, I would now gladly turn out against 
the Zulus and take fifty friends of my own, who would follow 
me anywhere; but I dare not leave my home till assured that 
it will not be destroyed and my property carried off in my absence, 
by the men who call me “rebel ’’ because I will not join them 
against the Government. My wife, brought up like a civilized 
woman in the Cape Colony, has had five times in her life to run 
from the house and sleep in the veldt when attacked by Zulus 
and Basutos. One of our twelve sons was assegaied in sight 
of our house, within the last ten years, by a marauding party ; 
and in my absence from the house, when it was surrounded by 
Basutos, my wife had to fly in the night by herself, leading one 

1 Printed in C. 2367. 
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child and carrying another on her back. She walked nearly 
fifty miles through the Lion Veldt, seeing three lions on the way, 
before she reached a place of safety. It is not likely we should 
forget such things, nor wish them to recur; but how can I 
leave her on my farm and go to Zululand, when the malcontent 
leaders threaten me that if I go they will burn my house and 
drive off all my stock ? Assure me that we are not to be deserted 
by the English Government and left to the mercy of these mal- 
content adventurers, and I and my people will gladly turn out 
to assist Colonel Wood.’ 

“T find that this idea that the English Government will give 
up the Transvaal, as it formerly did the Orange Free State, has 
been industriously propagated, and has taken a great hold on 
the minds of the well-disposed Boers, and is, I believe, one main 
cause of reluctance to support the Government actively. 

“They argue that what has been done before may be done 
again, and they have no feeling of assurance that, if they stand 
by the English Government to-day, they will not be left to bear 
the brunt of the malcontents’ vengeance when a Republic is 
established.” 1 

This evidence of intimidation was confirmed and extended, 
as Frere advanced inland. On reaching Heidelberg, three days 
later, he wrote 2: 

“‘ Along the whole road, since I entered the Transvaal, I have 
met with unquestionable evidence of the terrorism exercised by 
the malcontents to induce their moderate and loyal neighbours 
to join the meeting [i.e. the encampment of the People’s Com- 
mittee] simply to swell its numbers. I have met Boers of the 
neighbourhood at every halting-place, and in numbers along the 
road, and we rarely parted without one or more of them begging 
for a few words in private and asking me ‘ what he was to do 
in face of the threats used by malcontents to induce him to 
join them?’ No sooner was he answered that the law would 
be supported in protecting them against intimidation and violence 
than he would bring his fellows to hear the good news. In the 
few cases where the elder men were not present at the farms we 
visited, the wives would account for their absence at the meeting 
with evident regret, and hint that they had not gone willingly 
or with any disloyal intent, but throygh fear or curiosity, or, 
as one earnestly assured me, in hopes of helping to prevent any 
breach of the peace. 

“If I might judge from what I myself have heard and seen 
during the last ten days since I entered the Transvaal, I should 
say that but a small portion of those who live within reach of 

1 Ibid. * Despatch of 9 April, from Heidelberg. Ibid. 
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the line I travelled had gone to the meeting, and that most of 
those had attended from motives other than a real wish to see 
the act of annexation reversed. 

“ Almost everyone complained of the want of protection 
against intimidation, but they generally added their testimony 
to substantial improvements in administration since the country 
was annexed. ‘ The few officials are regularly paid, and diligent 
in the discharge of their duties’; ‘ they no longer afford or deny 
redress according as the applicant has voted for or against them 
when elected to office’; ‘the law is justly administered’ ; 
‘prices are better’; ‘there is money now, which they never 
used to see’; and ‘everyone would thrive if only assured of 
peace and freedom from scares of Zulu or Basuto Impis, or visits 
from malcontents, whose threats peaceable and loyal men feared 
more than Zulu inroads... .’ The idea that we should some- 
how be compelled or induced to abandon the country . . . has 
been sedulously written up by a portion of the South African 
Press, English as well as Dutch. I marked its effect particularly 
on men who said ‘ they had come from the old Colony since the 
annexation, but would never have done so had they believed 
that English rule would be withdrawn and the country left to 
its former state of anarchy. .. .’ 

‘But there is great practical difficulty in conveying to the 
mass of the people any idea of the real power of the Government. 

“The leaders have no wish that the truth should be known 
till they have displayed to me their own numbers. Stories of 
Zulu triumphs, and of our insuperable difficulties in Zululand, 
have been sedulously circulated.” 

At Heidelberg Frere was able to take stock of the position 
in which he found himself. Between this place and Pretoria, 
the seat of the Administration, there lay, just off the road by 
which he must travel, the headquarters of the People’s Com- 
mittee at Kleinfontein, where some thousands of burghers were 
assembled in arms. And, as this force was within striking dis- 
tance of the capital, which was garrisoned by only a handful 
of regulars, Lanyon had raised a force of mounted volunteers 
and made other military preparations. 

The position of affairs, which Frere reported to Sir Michael 
in this despatch, was, therefore, sufficiently critical. On the 
other hand, it was a hopeful sign that the Boer leaders were 
evidently anxious to lay their case before him before committing 
themselves irrevocably to a course of open rebellion. This 
appeared from the fact that a letter—a copy of which he enclosed 
in the despatch—dated “ Burgher Camp, April 7th,” from 
Pretorius, ‘Chairman of the People’s Committee,” contaming 
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an invitation to meet the Committee “in the neighbourhood of 
the hétel at Mooifontein,” had reached him. His account of 
the immediate situation, and of his own attitude in view of it, 
was this: 

“ The Boers have lately, with the avowed purpose of providing 
more pasture for their cattle, moved their camp closer to Pre- 
toria, giving thereby some colour to the reports that they intend 


trying to blockade the town and cut off the supplies.... It 
is said that a party ... are determined on violent courses, 
under the guidance of Solomon Prinsloo. This man. . . is one 


of the persons generally charged with invoking the aid of native 
tribes to expel the English. It is obvious that, unless some 
change in the position or intention of the encamped Boers takes 
place, they can no longer be regarded as a harmless or lawful 
assembly, and a very slight indiscretion on either side may lead 
to civil bloodshed. The desire to do anything in my power to 
avert such a calamity induces me to risk more than I should 
otherwise think prudent. From what I have seen of the Boer 
character, I have much hope of success, and should [I fail, it will, 
I think, be impossible to say that any possible means of averting - 
civil strife have been neglected.” 

This passage tells us with what thoughts Frere approached 
what was, perhaps, the most perilous and successful of all his 
many services to the Empire. He realized fully the dangers to 
which he was about to expose himself; but the same calm 
judgment which had led him to strip Sind of troops in the crisis 
of the Mutiny, now led him to the conclusion that the prospects 
of success justified him in taking risks which, in a less critical 
situation, he would have deemed imprudent. 

After sending off the despatch, Frere went on to Klipspruit, 
a point 18 miles south of Pretoria, where Lanyon awaited him 
with a tent and accommodation for the two parties for the 
night. From this address on the same day—Wednesday, 9th— 
he informed Pretorius, in reply to his invitation, that he would 
be happy to visit the Boer Camp to-morrow on his way to Pre- 
toria, and that he would meet the Committee at Ferguson’s 
hdtel, as proposed, when arrangements for a further meeting 
with the Committee on Saturday ! could be made. During the 
evening which followed Frere, no doubt, heard from Lanyon 
more exact particulars of the military position at Pretoria, and 
of the general condition of the country. 

The two parties made an early start on the next morning 
(Ioth), and just as Frere himself was leaving a letter from the 


1 It was Passion Week; and, as no business could be done on Good 
Friday, Saturday was the first day available for a full discussion. 
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Boer Committee was brought to him, in which they complained 
that they had heard that he was going to Pretoria without 
visiting their camp. This readiness to credit him with an inten- 
tion to break his engagement incensed Frere, and, ordering the 
messenger to follow him, he rode off at:once for the hétel near 
Mooifontein (Ferguson’s) where he had promised to meet them. 
On meeting Pretorius outside the hétel, instead of taking his 
proffered hand, he reprimanded him sharply for venturing to 
imply that he (Frere) was capable of breaking an engagement. 
The Boer leader, who was taken aback by this unceremonious 
treatment, acknowledged his error and made a suitable apology. 
Frere then shook him by the hand, and told him that he was 
going to breakfast at the hétel, but that afterwards he would 
be at the service of the Committee and visit the camp. 

At this time Frere was, as he subsequently told the Boers, 
“an old gentleman.’’ He had just completed his sixty-fourth 
year, and his hair had grown white in the service of his country. 
He had just gone through four months of harassing anxiety and 
severe and continuous exertion. But his mind was as alert, 
his nerves as steady, and his will as indomitable, as when forty 
years before in the forests of Poona he had stopped the tiger’s 
leap upon the howdah. He saw no reason, therefore, why he 
should not talk to the Boer leaders in their armed camp, just as 
he had talked to every other Boer, man or woman, whom he 
had met on his journey. He had been warned of the dangers 
which he would incur. He knew that among the burghers thus 
assembled in arms there was a group of some sixty desperate 
men, prepared to go all lengths of violence. He had been too 
often in perilous situations in India not to realize the provocation 
which his presence would afford to men whose nerves were raw 
to the touch of firearms: but he knew, too, how more than 
once in just such a crisis as this authority and frank dealing 
had kept the peace. So he took his risks. 

When breakfast was over, Frere conferred with the Boer 
Committee, and arranged to meet them in conference on Satur- 
day, the 12th, near Erasmus’ farm—not on the following day, 
because it was Good Friday. The meeting was to take place 
in a tent which Lanyon would provide for the purpose, and 
Frere would then give full consideration to all the questions 
which they desired to bring before him. This matter settled, he 
mounted his horse and rode off to the camp, which was three 
miles away, leaving the rest of the party to follow him. It was 
his calculated purpose to divest himself of even the slight pro- 
tection which he would have gained from riding among a group 
of encircling horsemen, Boer as well as British. When, therefore, 
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he was overtaken by Stegmann, the interpreter, who had a 
better mount than his own, he exchanged horses and galloped 
on ahead. 

The burghers had ranged their great trek-wagons in two 
parallel lines on a slight decline, and before the wagons, on 
either side, the bulk of them were drawn up, unarmed, in ranks 
two or three deep. On reaching the camp Frere reined in, and 
began to pace slowly forward, thus allowing his staff to overtake 
him. He then rode alone into the long lane 1 of wagons, and, 
still keeping a few yards ahead of the staff, saluted the Boer 
ranks. No hat was doffed, nor was any hand raised in acknow- 
ledgment. Unmoved by the sullen silence and the scowling 
faces to right and left, Frere kept his hand rigid at the salute 
until he dismounted at the Committee’s tent. Here the older 
and more responsible men were gathered, and, though there 
was no pretence of welcome, he was received with all due respect. 
He was asked what he would take to drink, and replied “ coffee,” 
as being the usual beverage of his hosts; but, on a hint from 
Stegmann, he quickly substituted ‘“‘ champagne ’’—the wine which 
the Committee had been at some pains to provide for the occasion. 

These and other incidents have been portrayed by Martineau.? 
Frere’s plain speech and fearless bearing, and the gradual soften- 
ing of the hostile and suspicious minds of the primitive men in 
whose power he had placed himself, read, as his biographer 
says, “like an episode in Homer.” One side of the tent was 
open, and upon himself, and the table at which he sat with his 
staff and the Committee, were fixed the eyes of a dense throng 
of burghers gathered in and around this opening. Beyond them 
the Boer lines, with the forms of cattle and horses and the masses 
of trek-wagons, showed dark and menacing against the barren 
and pitiless splendour of the grey, expanding veldt. But his 
words, conveyed to the insurgent chiefs by the slow and passion- 
less lips of the interpreter, were such as the High Commissioner 
for South Africa would have spoken in the full security of his 
official residence at Cape Town. 

“He explained the circumstances of his coming,’ Martineau 
writes,® “and told his hearers of the warnings he had received, 
and that, nevertheless, as they saw, he had come without a 
single soldier in his guard. After he had been speaking for 
some time, he referred to the message which at an interview 


1 There were at the moment from 1,200 to 1,600 men in camp; but the 
Boer leaders claimed that from 4,000 to 5,000 burghers were under 
training throughout the colony. 

* Life, Vol. II, p. 293 e seq. 

* Life, Vol. II, p. 295. 
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at Maritzburg he had given to Joubert, in writing as well as 
by word of mouth, to deliver to them. 

“« But we did not understand this,’ the chairman (Pretorius) 
said ; ‘we never heard of it.’ 

‘««Send and fetch Joubert,’ was Frere’s reply. 

““* Joubert was not in the tent, and for some time was not to 
be found, and ‘ Piet Joubert!’ was called all over the camp. 
At last, after some wrangling, he came, reluctant and shame- 
faced, into the tent. 

= we I tell you so and so?’ Frere asked him. 

str ES,” 

- **Did you understand it, and that you were to give it asa 
message ? ’ 

sae eS: 

«‘* Then, how dared you fail to deliver the message that I gave 
you? You may leave the tent; I have done with you.’ ”’ 

But while he exacted due submission to himself, as the Queen’s 
representative, he showed that he was determined to examine 
patiently and honestly all their claims, and anxious to find the 
means by which any causes of complaint, if well-founded, could 
be removed. Once again Frere’s personality told; and, when 
at length he rose to go, many of the Boers came forward eagerly 
to take his hand. 

Frere, with Lanyon and the whole party, then rode on to 
Pretoria, where he took up his quarters at Government House 
the same evening (roth). 

On Saturday, the 12th, Frere, accompanied by Lanyon and 
a joint staff, met the Committee, as appointed, in the tent 
pitched at Erasmus Spruit, some 6 miles from the town. The 
proceedings were opened with prayer by Stegmann, the inter- 
preter, who was a clergyman of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
The Committee then proposed that a memorial to the Queen, 
praying for the restoration of the Republic, should be transmitted 
by Frere to the Imperial Government, with his recommendation 
for the favourable consideration of the same. This proposal 
Frere absolutely refused. The long and frank speech in which 
he gave the reasons for his refusal, with the interpolations and 
discussions which arose out of it, is reported verbatim in the 
Blue Book (C. 2367, p. 84). In it he confronted the Boer leaders 
with the many cases of unwilling men compelled by threats of 
violence to join the insurgent force, which had come under his 
personal observation since he entered the Transvaal. “ What 
business have you,” he said in effect, ‘to represent yourselves 
as free men wrongfully deprived of freedom, when by such 
brutal methods of intimidation you deprive your fellows of the 
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power to speak, and to act within the law, according to their 
own judgments? This is the elementary right that all free 
peoples claim. In the Cape Colony, under British rule, your 
Dutch fellow-countrymen have real freedom; and there is no 
reason why you should not have the same free institutions here 
in the Transvaal, as they have in the old Colony. But to do 
as you are doing now, is to make a mockery of liberty.” 

“|, all the way along I have never passed a single day 
without meeting a number of Dutch burghers who told me they 
had not taken part in this movement. I asked them no ques- 
tions; they volunteered the information themselves. I have 
had a man rush into my bedroom and ask me in Dutch whether 
the Government intended to do such a thing as to give back the 
Transvaal. He said that he and all his neighbours were opposed 
to this movement. I have had men from waggons outspanned 
in the veldt riding up to speak to me on the road. All these 
were Dutchmen, recollect, not Englishmen—good Dutch farmers, 
respectable men, and this every day without exception along 
my road. They told me they did not want the old Government 
again, that they only wanted a good firm Government, that they 
had prospered since the annexation and did not wish it to be 
undone. Again, I found without exception in every farm-house 
I entered evidence of the intimidation used to make people join 
this meeting. 

“T tell you what I saw and heard myself every day since I 
came into the Transvaal. 

“ Now, gentlemen, you know that a great many people abstain 
from telling you the truth; but if I am cut into pieces nobody 
shall get anything but the truth out of me.. Women have come 
to me, and said, ‘ There is my poor husband out there in the 
camp; I hope they will soon send him home.’ ‘Why did he 
go into the camp?’ ‘ Because they threatened to shoot him 
and cut him into pieces and make biltong of him. And am I 
to sit quietly in my house while my good man is there ?’ 

“And this was also told me by women, wives and mothers 
of Boers, good men and true, who said they could not sleep 
safely in their beds. Men have come to me and said, ‘ Give 
me notice if you are going to give the country up, and I will 
leave it.’ Thus, I find that not only was violence threatened 
to men to bring them—and you know that this is true—but 
you pitch your camp close to the road and pull up travellers. . . .” 

And in respect of another grave offence, Frere spoke with the 
same directness. ; 

“TI believe I spoke to you before about treating with native 
tribes to incite them to rise. I have got the names of some of 
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those who are accused of this; and I am glad the name is not 
that of any men I have yet seen; and I need not tell you that 
I firmly believe those before me would kick out any man from 
their midst who did so behave.”’ 

In the face of Frere’s steady determination not to countenance 
the memorial in its proposed form, the Committee declared 
that they must consult the ‘“ people ’’ as to their further action. 
On the other hand, Frere undertook to send a full account of 
the contentions and grievances which the Committee had brought 
before him, to H.M. Government. Thus the conference broke 
up with no conclusive result ; and Frere and Lanyon returned 
to Pretoria with the knowledge that they might be called upon 
at any moment to repel an insurgent attack upon the capital. 

Affairs were still in this critical position, when on the evening 
of Tuesday, the 15th, Frere was informed that Pretorius, Kruger, 
and J. S. Joubert (a relative of Piet Joubert) had come to the 
town and desired to see him. On the next morning these three, 
together with two other members of the Committee and (the Rev.) 
Dr. Jorissen as their counsel and legal adviser, visited him at 
the time he had appointed. They asked to see the statement 
of the Committee’s case, as presented at the meeting on the 12th, 
which he had undertaken to forward to the Home Government. 
In reply Frere promised, after warning them that he could not 
alter his opinion, to draw up “as clear, concise, and accurate 
a statement as [he] could frame of what they had stated to 
fhim] of their desires and the reasons for them, and to show it 
to them before [he] sent it to H.M. Government.” + He then 
drew up the despatch which in the event he sent to the Secretary 
of State on the following day, the actual Minutes of the meeting 
of the 12th being published in a special issue of the Transvaal 
Government Gazette of this date (17 April). The draft despatch 
was delivered to the Boer delegates as soon as it was completed ; 
and in the evening after it had been translated and explained 
by Stegmann, they “discussed it for hours, suggesting a few 
unimportant, and apparently unobjectionable additions,” which 
(they said) would make the statement “ perfectly satisfactory 
to them.” : 

“To-day (17 April),” Frere continued in his covering letter 
to Sir Michael, ‘“‘ they came again . . . expressed entire satis- 
faction with what I had written . . . and begged to take their 
leave to return to camp. .. .” Before this was given, however, 
Frere once more took occasion to condemn the acts of violence 
committed by the insurgent burghers while in camp, such as 

1 C, 2367, p. 75. (The quotations are taken from Frere’s letter to Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach covering the despatch of 17 April.) 
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holding up the mail carts and molesting travellers ; and he im- 
pressed upon them the seriousness of the responsibility which 
they, and the other members of the Committee, had incurred 
in thus bringing together under arms a large number of young 
and turbulent men. 

Again his frank speech and authoritative bearing, so far from 
giving offence, was welcomed. “In parting,” he writes, “ their 
manner was much more cordial... . One of the elders took 
me by the hand, and, pointing to Colonel Lanyon, said, ‘ If we 
had been talked to in that way from the first all this trouble 
would never have occurred.’”’ At the same time he gave Sir 
Michael evidence which showed how difficult it had been for the 
Boer leaders to restrain their men from moving on Pretoria. 

With the despatch, dated 17 April, Frere forwarded the 
memorial presented by the Committee for transmission to the 
Home Government. In this document the Boer leaders de- 
manded nothing more nor less than the complete restoration 
of the independence granted to the Republic under the Sand 
River Convention of 1852. Accompanying the memorial .was 
the promised account of the meeting of the 12th. “‘ At the 
particular request of the Committee,’ Frere wrote, ‘‘I have 
promised them to state in my own words, for the information 
of H.M. Government, the arguments they have addressed to 
me, as I understand them, and which will no doubt receive 
your earnest attention.” This statement is signed in the margin 
by M. W. Pretorius (Chairman), S. J. P. Kruger, J. Maré, J. S. 
Joubert, and H. J. Shoeman, as members of the Committee 
being fully satisfied with the summary of their arguments therein 
contained.! 

On the following day, Friday, the 18th, to the great relief 
of Frere and Lanyon, it was reported that the Boer camp at 
Kleinfontein was being broken up. But this was not the only 
news that came to Government House, Pretoria, on that day. 
Together with this proof of the success of his difficult mission, 
Frere heard that the Cabinet had determined to censure him 
for his action in Natal. The news came first in a Reuter Press 
telegram of 24 March and shortly afterwards Sir Michael’s letter 
of 13 March arrived. The strange irony of fate which brought 
messages of such inconsistent import on the same day is notice- 
able. The welcome news of the breaking-up of the insurgent 
camp was confirmed by a letter from Pretorius written on the 
19th. In it the chairman of the Boer Committee informed Frere 


1 Piet Joubert refused to sign on the ground that Frere had refused to 
support the request for the restoration of the Republic, and nothing less 
than this would satisfy him (Joubert). 
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that, after reading the despatch with the account of the pro- 
ceedings and the memorial, “the people have for the present 
returned quietly to their homes.” 

There was a third (and final) meeting of Frere and the Com- 
mittee at Government House on Wednesday, the 23rd. On 
this occasion definite progress towards a peaceable settlement 
was made. Frere undertook to draw up a constitution and send 
copies of it to all members of the Committee for their comment 
and suggestions. He also promised that Secocoeni should be 
subjugated.t_ The closing speeches were significant of the degree 
in which he had won the confidence of those stubborn and sus- 
picious minds. Whatever might be the outcome of their con- 
ferences, Frere said, ‘‘I hope you will all, to the day of your 
death, be able to say that this old gentleman told you the truth 
and kept his word.”” And Kruger: “ The people and the Com- 
mittee have all conceived great respect for your Excellency, 
because your Excellency is the first High Official of Her Majesty 
who has laid bare the whole truth; and that esteem will not 
easily be lost, whatever men may say, for the people have seen 
for themselves in writing what your Excellency has said.” 2 

And through Stegmann, to whom, as a predikant, the Boers 
of Pretoria and the neighbourhood talked freely, came a still 
more striking testimony. ‘‘ As for this Governor of yours,” 
said one of them, “from all I hear he might be a regt Dop- 

aes 
2 With this meeting of the 23rd the immediate danger passed. 
Its reality is shown by the account of the military position which 
Frere gave to Sir Michael in writing to him two days later. 
Lanyon and Rowlands (the O.C.) had no force which could have 
prevented the Boer malcontents from entering Pretoria. Only 
the Barracks would have held out. The dispersal of the insurgent 
force was, therefore, a ‘‘ moral victory.” 4 

In the letters following we have Frere’s impressions of the 
experience he had just gone through, given from two different 
angles. The first is to his wife at Cape Town. 


1 This also was done. On 28 November (of the same year) a force 
under Col. Baker Russell stormed Secocoeni’s stronghold in the Draken- 
berg. C. 2505. 

2 C. 2367, p. 150. 

* A real Burgher. The incident is given in Martineau, Vol. II, p. 308. 

* This is from the important letter of 25 April in which Frere replies 
to the Cabinet’s grounds for censuring him, as privately conveyed to him 
by Sir Michael in his letter of 13 March. This letter and the relevant 
passages in the Despatch of Censure have been mentioned above (Ch. XII, 
pp. 176-8). The text of Sir Michael’s letter, and Frere’s reply to it, is 
given below, 
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20 April, ’79. 

‘My last letter had not been gone many hours by the mail 
express, when Lanyon ran into my room, to tell me that the Boer 
camp was actually broken up and the Boers dispersing ! 

“T need not tell you how thankful I was. The one thing I 
dreaded was civil war and bloodshed, and had a single malcontent 
been shot I should have considered it a greater misfortune than the 
death of a dozen Piet Retiefs—or Uys—dying like heroes in the 
field of battle for their country and brethren. So you may 
imagine how thankful I felt to the Giver of all good, who has 
guided and protected us through life. 

“T was doubly glad that it came through Lanyon, who has so 
gallantly and truly helped us in all our difficulties. Had he been 
on my own staff he could not have helped me more loyally and 
truly:c4e3 

“‘ Will you tell Mrs. Stegmann and also Sprigg and Mills that I 
consider our success with the Boers greatly owing to the very 
efficient help we have had from Stegmann. He is not only so 
judicious and conciliatory but as bold as a liion—or as Piet Uys 
himself—and every now and then in his quiet, humorous way, 
puts a home truth to one of the honest malcontents which makes 
the good fellow open his eyes and laugh as he sees things, his own 
pet grievance perhaps, in an entirely new light, till he begins to 
think that the ‘ verdompt’ English Government is not so bad 
after all. 

“Tam to see a deputation from the Boers’ Committee again to- 
morrow, and then I hope we shall have done with meetings and 
grievances for the present, a phrase which they carefully put 
into all references to their breaking up, and which they evidently 
mean. It was clear to me that it was not the annexation so much 
as the neglect to fulfil the promises and the expectations held out 
by Shepstone when he took over the government, that has stirred 
up the great mass of the Boers and given a handle to agitators.” 


The second is to the Queen. 


PRETORIA, TRANSVAAL, 
25 April, 1879. 
MADAM,— 

I have been so far from steamers and telegraph lines that I 
shall be late in offering my humble congratulations to Your 
Majesty on the great successes of Your Majesty’s Forces under 
Lord Chelmsford and Colonel Evelyn Wood on the 2 April 
and 29 March. But I must not let a mail leave without telling 
Your Majesty of what I feel sure will be still more ground for 
rejoicing, that the malcontent Boers of this province have broken 
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up their camp, and gone quietly to their homes, and that the civil 
war which at one time seemed imminent has, I hope, been averted. 

I left Natal as soon as the reinforcements, so quickly and 
generously sent, began to arrive, and hastened up here. 

The Boers had formed a camp, as they stated of 4000 or 5000 
men, ail well armed and mounted, and determined to take nothing 
short of the restoration of their entire independence. They had 
been very weakly dealt with before Colonel Lanyon took charge 
of the Government of the Transvaal. He had no troops to 
disperse them, and they were very threatening, but he took up a 
firm position, and whilst kindly and conciliatory in his tone let 
them know that Your Majesty’s Government must be obeyed ; 
and they agreed to wait till I arrived. 

We visited their camp, and had several meetings with the 
leaders, at which I enforced all that Colonel Lanyon had told 
them—that the country would not be given up—that the laws 
must be obeyed, and that any attempt at rebellion would be at 
the peril of the leaders. We had a very anxious Io days, whilst 
the meeting deliberated whether they should memorialise Your 
Majesty once more, or fight—and had almost daily alarms of the 
war party having prevailed, and that they were coming in to haul 
down Your Majesty’s flag and set up a Republic—but pacific 
counsels at last prevailed, and the camp broke up and dispersed 
in a night. 

They are a most interesting, and very primitive, people; in 
many things little changed from their Huguenot fathers, and I 
am in great hopes they will in time by good management beas loyal 
subjects of Your Majesty as the French Canadians, but there is 
much leeway to be made up. 

Just now my great anxiety is to get the well-affected to help 
us against the Zulus, and prevent the disaffected ‘‘ trecking,”’ 
ie. going off in their wagons into the unhealthy regions beyond 
the border, full of wild tribes, where several hundred have already 
suffered great hardshipsand many of themhave perished miserably. 
- Will Your Majesty allow me to offer my most loyal and hearty 
congratulations on the marriage of H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught. I often hope that when peace is restored some of Your 
Majesty’s Royal Family may repeat the visit of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh to South Africa, which is gratefully remembered 
by the Colonists of all classes. — 

- Believe me to remain 
With profound respect 
Ever Your Majesty’s most faithfully loyal and obedient subject 
and servant 
H.:B. E: FRERE, 
P 
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The manner in which Frere carried out his major promise to 
the Boer Committee is described by himself in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for February, 1881 ; and as no more authori- 
tative account of this crucial question could be found, it is here 
reproduced. The matter is termed “crucial” for this reason. 
The degree in which the Beaconsfield Cabinet, and its successor, 
the Gladstone Cabinet, are to be held responsible for the first Boer 
war (1880-81), with its disastrous sequel, the retrocession of the 
Transvaal, must be determined chiefly by the character of the 
advice which Frere tendered to the Secretary of State at this time. 
If the measures which he recommended were well calculated, by 
removing all legitimate grievances, to reconcile the Boers to the 
annexation, then those who not only stripped him of all further 
authority over the Transvaal, but completely neglected then, or 
at any time during the next eighteen months, to give any effective 
consideration to the measures themselves, must be regarded as 
primarily responsible for the tragedy of Majuba with all its train of 
evilconsequences. If, on the other hand, these measures were ill- 
conceived and impracticable, then the supersession of Frere by 
Wolseley and the entire neglect of hisadvice, however unjustifiable 
on other grounds, must be held pro tanto to have improved the 
prospect of winning the Boers to a willing acceptance of Britishrule. 

As Frere’s proposals were never put into effect, it is impossible 
to say whether they would have proved successful or the reverse. 
But the methods by which he approached the task, and the nature 
of the proposals themselves are subject to no such uncertainty. 
His study of Transvaal conditions at first hand began directly 
he had entered the country, and for a fortnight (9-23 April) he 
was in close and almost continuous intercourse with the leaders 
of the insurgent Boers. How frank and fruitful of good was this 
intercourse has been seen in the preceding pages. The actual 
measures which he recommended to the Secretary of State are 
now to be set out. With the material for a judgment on both 
these heads before him, the reader will be able to form his own 
estimate of the degree in which the retrocession of the Transvaal 
in 1881, and the great South African War of 1899-1902, are to be 
connected with the refusal of the Imperial Government to listen 
to the advice tendered by Frere in 1879. 

The relevant passage in the article in question is this. 

“ Before leaving [Pretoria], we [ie. Frere and Lanyon] had 
arranged the measures which we agreed to recommend to H.M. 
Government for the future government of the Transvaal.! These 
embraced. 


_ 1 The despatch in question was dated Potchefstroom, 2 May, 1879. It 
is in C. 2482 (1880), p. 13 e¢ seq. 
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(r) The creation of an Executive Council in which some of 
the Boers should have a part as salaried members. 

(2) The creation of a temporary legislature capable of passing 
laws immediately necessary to strengthen the Administration 
and to prepare the way for a representative Volksraad or House 
of Assembly. 

(3) The more efficient organization and better payment of the 
High Court of Justice. 

(4) Some improvement in the position of the worst paid officials. 

(5) A careful scientific examination of the line of the Delagoa 
Bay Railway. 

(6) Administrative reforms which were much needed, and 
included the provision of an efficient police force. 

(7) The finances were to be made the special charge of a 
financial Commission, with a view to equalize revenue and 
expenditure. 

(8) As regarded representative institutions for the Transvaal, 
a great mass of materials had been collected, including opinions 
from the Ministry at the Cape, and more especially from Mr. 
Brand, the popular President of the Orange Free State, who most 
generously gave all the aid that his experience enabled him to 
afford, regarding the changes which he thought might suit the 
wants of the Transvaal. These materials were forwarded to 
H.M. Government, and it was my intention, as soon as the views 
of the Home Government had been expressed, to have convened 
a Conference at which the Transvaal remonstrant party would 
have been adequately represented, with a view to draw up such 
a constitution as might satisfy the reasonable desires of the 
Transvaal people for representative institutions. | 

“Mr. Pretorius had intimated his willingness to consider with 
his colleagues on the Commission [? Committee, ie. the Boer 
Committee] my proposal that he should assist as a member of 
the Executive. Hopes were entertained that Mr. Kruger might 
be willing to take a similar part in the measures which must 
precede the enactment of a representative Constitution.” 

The salient points, therefore, in Frere’s plan of reform were : 

(r) The immediate association of the Boer leaders in the work 
of administration by the offer of seats on the Executive Council." 

(2) The immediate appointment of a Financial Commission 
and undertaking of the most necessary administrative reforms. 

(3) An ad interim legislature. 


1 In this respect Frere anticipated J. Chamberlain, by whom (and by 
Lord Milner) the same offer was made to the Boer leaders in 1903, when, 
after the great South African War, Crown Colony government was estab- 
lished in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. — 
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(4) A conference, upon which the remonstrant Boers were to 
be adequately represented, to draft a permanent constitution. 

(5) The survey of the route of the proposed Pretoria-Delagoa 
Bay Railway. 

A month later (23 May) the Beaconsfield Cabinet decided to 
supersede Frere in the High Commissionership for Natal and the 
Transvaal by (Sir Garnet) Wolseley. The decision was conveyed 
to Frere by a telegraphic despatch which reached him on 14 
June, after his return to the Cape. Wolseley, who had been 
sent out directly after the Cabinet decision, reached Cape Town, 
en route for Natal, on 28 June, and from that time forward Frere 
ceased to have any responsibility for the administration of the 
Transvaal. He continued, however, as will be seen, to warn the 
Home Government of the danger of leaving the legitimate 
demands of the Boers unsatisfied, as a matter directly affecting 
the general South African situation, up to, and even after, the 
date of his recall (15 September, 1880). 

Frere remained at Pretoria untilx1 May. He received the letter 
of 13 March, in which Sir Michael informed him of the grounds of 
censure, on 18 April, and the despatch of censure on the 25th. 
The most material passages in both documents have been given 
in the foregoing account of the virtual ultimatum to Cetywayo 
(at p. 176). But to realize Frere’s position, it is necessary to 
recall that both Sir Michael in his private letter, and the Govern- 
ment in the despatch of censure, requested Frere not to resign. 

Frere acknowledged Sir Michael’s letter on 18 April—the day 
he received it ; and he replied to it fully on 25 April. He did not 
reply to the despatch of censure until after he had returned to 
Cape Town, and his answering despatch is dated 30 June. But, 
desiring as always to put the public interests before his own, and 
perceiving that Sir Michael dreaded the embarrassment which 
his immediate resignation would have brought upon the Govern- 
ment, Frere included in his brief letter of the 18th a few words 
calculated to allay Sir Michael‘s anxiety on this head. Frere’s 
replies both to the letters and to the despatch will be set out in 
the next chapter. 

On 30 April, the day before he left Pretoria, Frere sent off 
another long despatch on the condition of affairs in the Trans- 
vaal. It had been his intention on leaving Pretoria to visit the 
Free State, in order that he might consult personally President 
Brand on the Transvaal Constitution. But this salutary effort 
was frustrated by Sir Michael’s letter of 13 March, which directed 
him to proceed without delay from the Transvaal to the Cape. 
In the event, therefore, Frere travelled direct to the Diamond 
Fields, thence to the Cape border, and then westwards, by 
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the excellent roads constructed thirty years before in the 
time of Colonial Secretary Montagu, to the rail-head at 
Worcester. 

On 2 May Frere wrote to Sir Michael from Wonderfontein Farm, 
on the way to Potchefstroom. He enclosed a letter from Lord 
Chelmsford, which had reached him just as he and Lanyon were 
leaving Pretoria on the preceding day. In view of its contents, 
he told Sir Michael he had decided that Lanyon, instead of going 
on with him to Kimberley, should leave him at Potchefstroom, 
and go to the eastern border of the Transvaal to render all possible 
assistance to Chelmsford. He himself would write direct to 
Bulwer to protest against his (Bulwer’s) failure to support 
Chelmsford. The letter concluded with an emphatic statement 
of the danger of a deadlock in Natal arising from the existing 
conflict between the civil and military authorities. 

Frere sent further despatches on Transvaal affairs from 
Potchefstroom on 4 and 5 May, and again on 6 May, after he had 
resumed his journey. 

In the series of despatches which Frere had thus written during 
his visit to the Transvaal, he had analysed very thoroughly the 
situation which he had found in that country. In so doing he 
distinguished three main reasons for the success of the Boer 
malcontents. Of these the first and most important was the 
failure to carry out the promises made at the time of annexation. 
On this point he wrote at length to the Secretary of State, 
giving full reasons for the conclusion which, in the letter to 
his wife (given above), he had put in a single sentence. 
“‘ Tt was not the annexation so much as the neglect to fulfil the 
promises and the expectations held out by Shepstone when he 
took over the government, that has stirred up the great mass of 
the Boers and given a handle to agitators.’ Contributory to 
this main cause he found a justifiable doubt of the permanence 
of British rule, and an administrative weakness which had allowed 
the well-disposed Boers to be intimidated by the malcontents. 
“ All the older men,” he wrote to Sir Michael on 6 May (1879), 
“« remember the throwing off of the Orange Free State and Trans- 
vaal by the British Government, in the former case, at least, 
contrary to the wishes of a majority of the people. The hopes of 
firm, vigorous, and progressive government which were enter- 
tained at the time of the annexation have been but imperfectly 
fulfilled. The mode in which mass meetings and protests have 
been dealt with has enabled agitators to persuade large multitudes 
that the objects of their agitation are not hopeless of attainment, 
and especially since the meeting at Wonderfontein early in 
January the leaders have assumed a more defiant and peremptory 
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tone, and have ventured more openly to threaten all those who 
did not join them... .” ? 

At the same time, difficult as the situation undoubtedly was, 
Frere advised the Secretary of State that British authority, once 
established, must be maintained. This was not a Transvaal 
question, but a South African question ; and as such it must be 
decided by reference to the conditions under which British 
authority was maintained in South Africa as a whole. Chief 
among these conditions was the circumstance that the majority 
of the European population were of Dutch, not British descent. 
The threat presented by an alliance between this alien population 
and a foreign Power was so apparent, that the one point in which 
in the past British policy had been wholly consistent was the 
refusal to allow the emigrant farmers, or Republican Dutch, ever 
to obtain a footing on the seaboard. But in the case of the 
Transvaal, Frere pointed out, this precaution would not be 
sufficient. An uneducated community such as the Transvaal 
Boers—and in civilization they were appreciably below the 
standard of the Free State—offered a favourable, almost inevit- 
able, field for the “ peaceful penetration ”’ of a colonizing power. 
“Tam told that when the Republic collapsed,” he wrote, ‘‘ there 
was not a single man in high office who was a native or genuine 
Boer of the Transvaal.” And again, the domination of the 
Transvaal by Holland, or Germany—of which there was an 
appreciable prospect at the time of the annexation—“‘ would have 
made anything like peace in South Africa an impossibility for 
generations to come.’’? 

From this analysis of the situation in the Transvaal it followed 
that the only remedy for the prevalent disorder was a prompt and 
generous. measure of self-government. The basis of such a 
measure had been provided in Frere’s discussions with the Boer 
leaders, and upon this basis he had formulated the detailed pro- 
posals for administrative reconstruction which, as we have seen, 
he had then forwarded to the Secretary of State. 


1 Despatch covering the report of the meeting with the Boer Committee 
(in C. 2367). 
2 Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE CENSURE AND SUPERSESSION 


\ Vee the receipt of Sir Michael’s letter of 13 March and 

the despatch of censure the central question of the 
justification, or the reverse, of the ultimatum to Cetywayo, which 
has been in abeyance during the last two chapters, once more 
emerges ; and it will be found to permeate Frere’s correspondence, 
private and official, up to, and after, his recall (1880). And, apart 
from this correspondence, the sixth volume of the Life of Disraeli 
has made public a number of letters, written or received by Lord 
Beaconsfield, which collectively reveal the motives governing the 
action of the Cabinet in respect of Frere, and in particular the 
strong disapproval felt and expressed by Queen Victoria at the 
course they pursued. 

The consideration of these latter will be reserved for a separate 
chapter; since an attempt to introduce them chronologically, 
side by side with Frere’s correspondence, would increase the 
already difficult task of combining documentary evidence with 
a connected narrative. 

The first letter, therefore, to which the attention of the reader 
is invited, is one which Frere wrote to Herbert on 15 April. To 
understand it, we must remember that it was not until 18 April 
that the news of the breaking up of the Boer Camp reached 
Government House, Pretoria ; while the intention of the malcon- 
tent leaders to abandon for the present their preparations for 
armed resistance, in the hope of obtaining a constitution on the 
lines of Frere’s proposals, was not definitely confirmed until their 
final meeting with Frere on 23 April. 

The date of the letter (Pretoria, 15 April) is noticeable as in- 
dicating the time and place at which the first intimation of the 
hostile action of the Cabinet reached Frere. The source of in- 
timation, it will be observed, was a newspaper. 

“ After a week of this uncertainty [i.e. as to an attack by the 


- Boer malcontents], succeeding many weeks of looking out for 


Zulu impis,” Frere wrote, “it is pleasant to get Reuter’s 

telegram, saying that Chelmsford has resigned, and that the 

Government is not likely to defend me or anyone else.” He did 

not fear distant critics, he added, but he did fear the effect of this 
231 
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statement upon the Boers. ‘‘ You would have had civil war ere 
this, had not Lanyon and Rowlands succeeded Shepstone.” 

Three days later came Sir Michael’s letter of 13 March and the 
Reuter telegram announcing wurbi et orbi that Frere was to be 
censured for his action against Cetywayo. The text of the letter 
is this. 

Confidential. 
COLONIAL OFFICE, 
March 13th, 1879. 

My DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

I have not written to you privately since the news of the 
disaster at Isandula arrived ; for I have felt it difficult to say any- 
thing definite as to the view taken by the country of the Zulu War, 
and could not until lately gather the opinion of my colleagues. 

The newspapers (knowing as you do their political proclivities) 
which you will have seen by the time you receive this, will tell 
you the former. 

I need not say that you have been bitterly assailed—but you 
have also had able defenders—notably Cecil Ashley in an able 
letter to The Times. 

Had all gone successfully, comparatively few would have 
blamed you—as it is, the feeling of the “‘ Liberal” party generally 
is, I think, expressed in the enclosed notice of motion by Sir C. 
Dilke, which will probably come on on Thursday week (March 
27th), while I fear our side could hardly be prevailed to vote a 
direct negative to it, and Mr. Hanbury’s motion will probably be 
that which we shall have to support. We shall have an awkward 
debate: but the party is very loyal and I hope we may pull 
through. 

Now I come to my colleagues. Many of them are much biased 
against your policy by the influence for evil—you can hardly 
appreciate how great it is—which our difficulties in Zululand have 
had against us in Egypt and at Constantinople, in both of which 
places matters are just now very precarious. But all feel very 
much as I did when writing to you my private letter of Dec. 25th, 
to which I have just received your answer and its enclosure. 

They do not think you ought to have taken the step of making 
on Cetywayo those important demands as to the disbandment 
of his army, the resident, and the performance of his promises of 
better government, without first obtaining our sanction to it ; 
and they are by no means satisfied on this point by the minute 
enclosed in your letter to which I have referred. 

Though I feel the difficulties in which you were placed, and 
that you had but a choice of evils before you, yet I am obliged to 
say that I concur in this view; and I say so now in a private 
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letter because by the next mail I expect that the Cabinet will 
decide upon a despatch taking this point more strongly than it 
was put in my despatch of Jan. 23rd, and, while expressing con- 
fidence in you, yet impressing upon you very decidedly their 
wishes as to this for the future, 

I think you ought to know—but of course what I say is for 
yourself alone—that but for the support of the Prime Minister, 
the Cabinet would have gone much further in this—and that I 
should have had to choose between resigning, and consenting to 
supersede or recall you. 

I attach the greatest importance to your continuance in S. 
Africa ; and I feel bound to the best of my ability to support 
you or any other governor who does his best. But I tell you 
this, not only that you may know how strong the feeling of the 
Cabinet is on this subject, but also because I rely on you, when 
you know it, to help me, by not taking the despatch which will 
come in the light of a recall, or of such a censure as would justify 
your resignation. 

I have already sent you a despatch against the annexation of 
any part of Zululand. I shall not publish your private } minute 
(lately received) because some paragraphs at the end of it point to 
annexation. 

The Cabinet are decided against anything of the kind, so far 
as we are concerned ; and they want you—now that it must be 
all military work in Zululand, and the Transvaal Boers can hardly 
(I suppose) be dealt with until the Zulu war is over, to return as 
soon as possible to Cape Town and guide your Ministers towards 
Confederation. 


1 This word (private) requires comment. In his letter of 25 December 
Sir Michael had asked Frere, if he had not done so already, to give him 
“fully in a public despatch the precise demands upon Cetywayo, the 
reasons for each of them, and the reason for making them without reference 
home ” (see p. 168). This information was contained generally in Frere’s 
despatch of 16 November, and the voluminous enclosures—the latter 
covering nearly 100 pp. of Blue Book C. 2222. Sir Michael, in writing, had 
before him the Despatch, but not the Enclosures, which latter did not 
reach the Colonial Office until a week later (2 January, 1879). None the 
less, Frere, in replying to Sir Michael’s letter of 25 December, had written 
the ‘‘ Memorandum,” which Sir Michael here terms a “ private minute,” 
with the obvious purpose of supplying a short and cogent reply, suitable 
for immediate publication, to Sir Michael’s questions. In Frere’s letter, 
dated 29 January, he told Sir Michael that he had put his reply to these 
questions in a separate Memorandum to be used officially, if Sir Michael 
wished to do so. Although, however, Frere thus left the publication of 
the Memorandum (as he was bound to do) to the discretion of Sir Michael, 
it was quite obvious that he (Frere) desired it to be published. It could 
not, therefore, be termed “ private ” without disregard, or forgetfulness, of 
the circumstances in which it had been sent to Sir Michael. 
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I take it that the destruction of Cetywayo’s power will remove 
a great obstacle to this : while that is being accomplished, many 
preparations towards pressing on Confederation might obviously 
be made—e.g. a Conference might be summoned ? 

If you can take Griqualand West on your way back, I see no 
objection, as your stay at Kimberley need not be long, and the 
finances of the province are already in a state of confusion which 
ought not to continue but will become worse, unless the annexa- 
tion question is settled. 

I think we certainly ought to see how Sprigg gets on with his 
new Parliament, before considering a question of honours to him 
or to any other of his Ministers. 

No doubt they have done very well so far: but they have not 
yet been a year in office. His position at the end of the coming 
session will be a better guide as to what should be done. 

I do not quite understand what Shepstone’s movements will 
be now. Ofcourse I have stopped for the present all negotiations 
with Portugal about the Delagoa Bay Railway. Nothing of that 
sort can be dealt with until the Zulu War is finished. But Shep- 
stone’s knowledge may just now be very valuable in Natal or 
(possibly) even with the army in Zululand—and I think you have 
all along understood that you were at liberty to keep him as long as 
you thought necessary. I am glad Lanyon has gone to Pretoria. 

I can only end with a hope that all our difficulties, mine here, 
and yours there, may soon pass away. 

We have sent you, I think, fully as many troops as you asked 
for in your more recent letters—though the cavalry are English 
instead of Indian. I confess, seeing the way the Zulus fight, I 
think you are safer with the former. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. E. Hicxs BEACH. 


Col. Stanley is confident that Generals Crealoch and Clifford 
will give you that civil and military help combined which you > 
ask for. 

[The following printed slips enclosed.] 

_ Notices given on Wednesday, 5 March, 1879. 

1, Sir Charles Dilke—Zulu War—That this House while willing 
to support H.M. Government in all necessary measures for reliev- 
ing the military situation in South Africa, and for the protection 
of life and property in Natal, is of opinion that the grounds of the 
invasion of the Zulu kingdom, as stated in the Papers presented 
to Parliament, are inadequate, and regret that terms calculated 
to produce immediate war should have been dictated to the Zulu 
king (deferred from Thursday 6th till Monday the 10th of March). 
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2. Mr. Hanbury—Zulu War—Upon Sir Charles Dilke’s motion, 
to move the previous Question (deferred from Thursday 6th till 
Monday the 10th of March). 

3. Colonel Mure—Zulu War—At end of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
motion to add “and that hostilities were commenced with in- 
adequate forces, and under a total miscalculation of the strength 
of the Zulu army” (deferred from Thursday 6th till Monday toth 
of March). 


In acknowledging this letter on the same day (18 April), Frere 
wrote that he had little to add in respect of the situation in the 
Transvaal to the information given in the despatches. He 
continued, “‘ Whilst writing them to-day I got your confidential 
note of the 13th March, and Reuter’s telegram of the 24th March. 
The latter, stating that the Government is ‘ opposed to annexa- 
tion,’ will no doubt be taken by the Boers as applying to the 
Transvaal, and will go far, I fear, to undo all that Col. Lanyon 
and I have been endeavouring to do for the last week (or month 
in his case) to persuade them that the act of annexation is irrevo- 
cable.” [There will be no relaxation, however, of our efforts to 
avert civil war.] 

“ T am unable to-day to do more than thank you for your letter 
of the 13th. Whatever happens you may be sure I shall have no 
thought but for the Queen’s Government and for the good of the 
country. I have no doubt you will see in time that, had I 
hesitated to act regarding the Zulus, you would in a very few 
months, possibly weeks, have had a still more awful catastrophe, 
for incurring which we should have found it difficult to excuse 
ourselves. I do not see how in that case we could have averted 
civil war up here, and probably a native rising throughout South 
Africas But it is little use now speculating on probabilities.” 

The following week Frere gave a full reply. Writing from 
Government House, Pretoria, on 25 April, he said that the final 
break-up of the Boer Committee allowed him to answer Sir 
Michael’s “‘ confidential letter of March 13th” and his “ cypher 
telegram of the 21st March.” He added that Lanyon. and 
Rowlands had no force which could have prevented the Boers 
from occupying the town. The barracks only would have held 
out. It was a moral victory. He then referred to the hostile 
articles which had been published in the English newspapers ; 
to the party bitterness of these utterances, and in particular to 
the instance of Lord Blachford. a 

In reply to Sir Michael’s account of the difficulty experienced 
by the Government in meeting Sir Charles Dilke’s motion for his 
[Frere’s] recall, owing to the dissatisfaction at the Zulu war 
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manifested by many Conservative members of the House of 
Commons, he wrote that the Government and Sir Michael could 
have done nothing better than accept Hanbury’s motion of the 
“ previous question,” “ Because you had not, and will not have for 
some time, materials for a judicial decision before you.” Sir 
Michael’s telegram of 21 March had told him, that “ urgent 
necessity for immediate action not proved ” would be the gist of 
the coming despatch [i.e. the despatch of censure]. He then 
complained that his despatch, “‘ No. 285 of 8 November,” was not 
to be found in any Blue Book (for this, see pp. 106, 168), and 
repeated that any delay on his part would have involved the risk 
of dangers greater than a Zulu war. 

“ But,” he continued, “there could be no doubt as to the 
state of Boer feeling, of which at the time you had little evidence 
before you. I felt, however, quite certain that, even if I could 
postpone for a few weeks, or even months, the inevitable Zulu 
war, it would be impossible to avoid a Boer rebellion. You will, 
I think, agree with me when you read my recent despatches about 
the Transvaal, and reflect how much the danger we have just so 
narrowly escaped would have been aggravated, had the malcon- 
tent Boers been able to point to Piet Uys and his gallant band, 
driven from their homes to make them over to Zulus. Some act 
of violence the Boers certainly would have committed—hauled 
down the flag ; stopped the mails; put the administrator over 
the border, or done some other of the many acts of rebellion they 
have threatened even since they knew we were fighting their 
inveterate enemies, the Zulus. We must have moved some of our 
troops from Natal to support law and order here, and some blood- 
shed would have been the inevitable result. . 

“What would the Zulus have done? Observed a strict 
neutrality ? I doubt if all Cetywayo’s power could have enabled 
him to observe it. His young men would certainly have “ washed 
their spears”’ in some white men’s blood, whether Dutch or 
English would matter little to them. If Dutch, as is more 
probable, the Orange Free State would have been drawn in, and 
the Boer rebellion might have extended to the Cape Colony— 
the ill-blood and life-long race hatred certainly would. Such 
Zulu sallies would have been far worse for us than a Zulu inroad 
into Natal, and how should I have answered you for incurring 
such a misfortune by shirking the responsibility of bringing 
Cetywayo at once to account ? : 

‘In fact it seems to me a simple choice between doing what I 
did—risking a Zulu war at once, or incurring the risk of still 


worse—a Zulu war a few months later, preceded by a Boer 
rebellion. 
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_ “ You must not think that I was insensible to your difficulties 
in Turkey and Asia. I doubt whether you felt them more acutely 
than I did. But you must remember they were not present in 
their late aggravated form, till we had gone too far in Zulu affairs 
to recede with honour or even with safety. You will remember 
that Bulwer’s very proper demand for the surrender of Sirayo’s 
sons was made in August last ; there was no drawing back with 
safety after that. And I had to choose whether I would risk a 
Zulu war, which all the authorities believed could be successfully 
concluded in a few months, or a hollow peace, sure to be followed 
by a Boer rebellion and a Zulu war afterwards. 

“Had things gone wrong in Turkey or Afghanistan you would 
not have thanked me for putting off a war now, when it involved 
both war and rebellion when you were in the midst of a European 
war. 

“‘ The full explanations which your telegram says ‘ should have 
been exchanged’ would have involved 4 or 5 months’ delay 
at the least. I feel quite sure we could not have kept the peace 
here so long. You are not yet convinced of this, but you will be, 
I think, when you have all the evidence before you ; and you will 
then see that we have in fact fallen ona time of national excitement 
and revolution when events will not wait for our convenience 
and we can only meet dangers as they arise.* 


1 Comp. Sir George Grey’s reply to asimilar charge. “‘ Can a man who, 
on a distant and exposed frontier, surrounded by difficulties, with inva- 
sions of Her Majesty’s territories threatening on several points, assumes 
a responsibility which he, guided by many circumstances which he can 
neither record nor remember as they came hurrying on one after the other, 
be fairly judged of in respect of the amount of responsibility he assumes 
’ by those who, in the quiet of distant offices in London, know nothing of 
the anxieties or nature of the difficulties he had to encounter? If Her 
Majesty’s possessions and Her Majesty’s subjects are saved from threat- 
ening dangers, and they gratefully acknowledge this, whilst the Empire 
receives no hurt, is it a fitting return that the only reward he should receive 
should be the highest punishment which it is in the power of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to inflict ?. This may be the reward that they bestow ; but the 
true one, of the consciousness of difficult duties performed to the best of 
his ability, with great personal sacrifice, they cannot take from him.” 
Despatch of Sir George Grey, Governor of the Cape, of 20 July, 1859, to Sir 
E, B. Lytton, Secretary of State for the Colonies. Correspondence be- 
tween Grey and the Colonial Office ‘‘ respecting his Recall from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and his subsequent Reappointment to the Government of 
that Colony.” Ordered, by the H. of C. 17 April, 1860. 216, p. 26, It 
is noteworthy that the despatch, nominally addressed to Sir E. Lytton, 
was really sent to Lord Carnarvon, who, as Under-Secretary, was actually 
head of the Colonial Office at this time owing to the indifferent health of 
his chief. The “‘ divergence of opinion ”’ was, of course, on the question of 
confederation, to which, as advocated by Grey, the Home Government 
were then absolutely opposed. ee 
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‘‘ But I will keep what I have to say further on this point till 
I get your despatch. 

“ As to its effect on me personally, I cannot of course tell till I 
receive it, how it may affect my position here. Any expression of 
want of confidence might paralyse all my power for good. But you 
may rely on one thing, that I will think first of the public service, 
and of what is due to Her Majesty’s Government and the country 
before I give a thought to what is merely personal. I need not 
tell you that I came to South Africa for no personal object of my 
own, and, had I consulted only my own ease and welfare, I should 
have returned in six months. But I was honoured with a charge 
to stand on sentry! for other purposes than my own personal 
benefit, and, whilst my strength lasts, I will not desert my post 
till Her Majesty’s Government relieves or removes me. 

‘“* To think of personal trials and vexations just now would be 
disloyalty to Her Majesty’s Government and her Crown, and 
with that I trust no man shall ever justly reproach me. 

“PS. I would ask you if you have an opportunity, to say to 
Lord Beaconsfield how deeply I feel the support he has given me 
and his readiness to feel assured that the man he had trusted had 
not been untrue to his trust.” 

On 2 May Frere wrote to Sir Michael the letter summarized 
above (at p. 229), which dealt with the position in Natal and the 
arrangements for his journey to the Cape. Two weeks later 
(16 May) he wrote to Herbert a long and grateful letter from 
Kimberley. The passage following is given as showing how faith- 
fully Frere had discharged his mission to the Transvaal. . 

““We have very heavy cases which must come before the 
Courts in the Transvaal, and I cannot answer for the consequences 
of having judges and law-officers ill-paid or in debt. The men 
we have now got are good Colonial lawyers, and men of un- 
blemished characters, and I would gladly keep them so. They 
are highly appreciated and the remarks I have heard from old 
residents showed me how terribly inefficient and how corrupt was 
the administration of justice under the Republic. 

“Do not let any fear of deficient revenue prevent what is right 
being done for the administration of justice. The collection of 
the revenue has been even more lax than the administration of 
justice, and I will answer for Lanyon providing more than 
Sargeant estimated for the receipts into the Treasury. Youcan 
have no idea of the extreme laxity of all departments hitherto, and 
the extreme inefficiency of the administration in every branch.” 

Of his relationship to the Government, as affected by the 


+ Comp. Lord Milner’s description of himself as “a civilian soldier of 
the Empire.” See Lord Milner’s Work in South Africa, p. 78. 
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despatch of censure, Frere said that the fatigue and discomfort 
of the journey across the wilderness, from the Transvaal to 
Griqualand West, would have prevented him in any case from 
replying to the two despatches of the Secretary of State. ‘‘ But 
my course must depend on the degree in which I find that the 
censure or faint praise of official despatches may interfere with 
my power to do my duty, and of that I can scarcely judge till I 
get to the Cape.” 

A month later, ie. on 14 June, being a week after he had re- 
turned to Cape Town, Frere heard by a (partly) telegraphed 
despatch from Sir Michael, that he was to be superseded at once 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley in respect of the affairs of the Transvaal, 
Natal and Zululand. This was a far more serious withdrawal of 
confidence on the part of the Government than the censure of 
Ig March. If, as we know was the case from his letters to Sir 
Michael and Herbert, Frere weighed the desirability of resignation 
in view of the censure, it is obvious that the second, and unmis- 
takeable, manifestation of the Cabinet’s displeasure, conveyed 
by his supersession, would have led him to resign, unless there 
had been definite and urgent reasons’ to the contrary. There 
were such reasons ; and a statement of them at this point will con- 
tribute materially to the due appreciation of the correspondence 
between Frere and Sir Michael which is to be set out in the follow- 
ing pages. Briefly then, Frere was prevented from resigning 
on his censure and supersession by his absolute belief in the right- 
ness of his conduct in Natal, and his unwavering assurance that 
with the full understanding of the facts the adverse judgment of 
the Cabinet and of the nation would be reversed. This inborn 
assurance in his moral integrity and statesmanship appears— 
and will appear—in his private and official correspondence with 
Sir Michael. But Frere had definite external evidence to confirm 
it in the letters of sympathy which reached him from private 
friends concurrently with the official rebukes, in the striking 
manifestation of approval which greeted him on his return to the 
Cape Colony, and in the letters specifically or inferentially asking 
him not to resign, received from persons whose claim to be con- 
sidered was unquestionable, Moreover it must be remembered 
that Sir Michael both privately and officially had urged him not 
to regard the censure in the light of a recall, and the appointment 
of Wolseley was intended at first to be an emergency measure; 
and it, and the issue of a separate High Commission for South- 
East Africa, were so represented to Frere, at the time when he 
was informed of the Cabinet’s action. 

Before these letters are set out, however, it will be convenient 
to state briefly how the people of the Cape Colony showed their 
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approval, and thus to complete the account of Frere’s journey 
from the Transvaal to Cape Town. ros 

At Kimberley, whence Frere had written to Herbert, the mining 
community of the Diamond Fields emphatically manifested 
in the warmth of their greetings, and in a public address, their 
approval of Frere’s action in Natal, and their disapproval of the 
treatment which he had received on that account in England. 

The Cape Colony expressed its opinion of the despatch of censure 
in no ambiguous terms. In all considerable centres of population 
meetings were held, and resolutions expressing confidence in 
Frere and regret at the action of the Secretary of State, were 
passed. From the border to Cape Town, says Martineau, Frere’s 
journey was “like a triumphal progress.’’ 1 At Worcester and 
and Paarl, both Dutch centres, he met with great receptions. 
When, on 7 June, he reached Cape Town, the horses were taken 
from his carriage, and he was drawn by his enthusiastic supporters 
to Government House. As he passed through the cheering 
crowds, his eye met the welcome words, “‘ We endorse your policy,” 
displayed on a great sheet of bunting hung across the street. 
Subsequently a banquet was given to mark his return 
after nine months’ absence in Natal and the Transvaal. 
He utilized the occasion to lay down the four principles upon 
which his policy was based. 

“The first principle is this, that every subject of her Majesty 
in every part of her dominions should be able to live in his own 
house in the same security as if he were within the four seas of 
Old England... .” 

The second principle is ‘‘ that when native tribes and native 
society come in contact with European population and European 
society, there shall be a distinct understanding whether European 
ideas or whether native ideas are to rule and are to prevail for the 
government of the people... . It is not by exterminating, it is 
not by expelling the native races that anything can be done in 
this direction. We know that by one means or-another they must 
be taught to live among us, and to rise to our level without 
expecting us to go down to theirs.” 

‘““The third principle is the principle of self-government. . . . 
I told the Transvaal patriots that there would be no hope what- 
ever held out to them that the English Government would retrace 
its steps and throw them back into the chaos and difficulties from 
which they had just emerged. ... I could also assure them, 
and I was happy indeed to be able to point to this colony in proof 
of what I said, that it lay entirely with them, under the British 
flag, to work out for themselves, in a much shorter period than it 

1 Life, Vol. II, p. 333. 
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has taken you, the same measure of independence and self- 
government as you possess... .” 

The last principle is the principle of union. ‘We all know 
that union is strength, and a union such as you will approve—a 
union which will give to all who unite with you the same privileges 
and the same franchise as you yourselves enjoy—can be nothing 
but strength, and the foundation of happiness to all concerned. 
It must not be a union merely of this or that colony ; it must be 
a union which will mould us all into an integral part of a great 
Empire. ... Is it not, I ask you, something to feel proud of, 
to be bound up as colonies in such an Empire as this ? Since our 
troubles began I have received from Canada, and I have received 
from India, letters asking me to speak the word, and assuring me 
you would receive from the shores of the Frozen Ocean, and from 
the sun-dried plains of India, any assistance you wanted to secure 
the European race in South Africa.’’! 

A week after Frere had returned to Cape Town, he received the 
(partly) telegraphed despatch from Sir Michael, informing him 
that the Cabinet had decided to send out Sir Garnet Wolseley 
to replace him as High Commissioner for Natal and the Transvaal, 
and Lord Chelmsford as Commander-in-Chief; and that Sir 
Garnet was leaving immediately to take up these duties. This 
second blow, like the first, was wholly unexpected ; and in the 
event Sir Garnet reached the Cape, on his way to Natal, before 
Frere had sent off his official reply—dated 30 June—to the 
despatch of censure. 

The way is now clear for the consideration of the letters which 
_ Frere wrote and received on the subject of his censure and super- 
session. 

Friends, if they are worthy of the name, naturally convey 
sympathy and encouragement to a public man, when he is con- 
fronted by exceptional difficulties and subjected to the attacks 
of hostile critics. But the distinction between expressions of 
sympathy due to mere “ loyalty ” and those which are based upon 
a genuine conviction of the rightness of the friend and the wrong- 
ness of his assailants, can generally be discerned. It is only in 
the latter case that such testimonies have any evidential value ; 
and the reader must decide for himself whether or not this 
necessary quality is to be found in the passages now to be 
quoted. : 

The earliest words of sympathy—with the exception of the 
Queen’s message—to reach Frere came from an Indian friend 
and colleague, Colonel Yule. Yule wrote on II February, the 
very day the news of Isandhlwana reached London, and his letter 

1 Local Press Reports. 
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would have reached Frere at Newcastle, together with Herbert’s 
letter of 13 February, at the end of March. 

‘“‘ What can I say at such a time but that I rejoice, with most 
honest men, that England’s trust is in such hands as yours. . . . 
In all that you have done there, though there is much that there 
is not time to learn to understand properly, I go with you heartily 
in faith where knowledge does not extend, as I go heartily in 
the spirit of those papers of yours which were published here 
about Afghanistan politics, heartily and with pride in our old 
and kind friend.” 

From Sir W. Merewether, a letter dated 4 March, 1879, would 
have reached him when he was in the thick of the critical nego- 
tiations with the insurgent Boers. It contained this sentence: 
“Would not old Jacob have gloried in your work and been 
delighted to see it?” 

In a letter dated 27 March, which Frere would have received 
just as he was leaving the Transvaal, Sir Robert Morier (the 
British Minister at Lisbon) characterized the attacks on Frere 
in Parliament and the Press as “ cowardly and brutal’’; and 
condemned ‘the cowardly manner in which Government had 
given in to them.’’ He continued : 

“T have been fighting your battles @ outrance, per fas et ne- 
fas, for the last week, and find, of course, that most respectable 
people agree with me, but have not le courage de leurs opinions. 
What I mainly write for is to tell you that in my opinion, care- 
fully thought over, both from your point of view and that of the 
country, the really high-souled patriotic course for you to follow 
is not to resign but to hold on till you have finished your work. 

“T have only to add that this view has the more weight as 
coming from me [in] that I have always been against the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal and the policy it represented, but what 
I said at the time and repeat now, was, that if we annexed, 
we necessarily had to do two things—demilitarize the Zulu armed 
polity, and acquire the right of way to the sea” [i.e. by making 
the railway from the Transvaal to Delagoa Bay]. 

More intimate are the words of “an old friend, an officer 
highly distinguished in India” [so described by Martineau], 
which came by the same mail as Morier’s generous letter. ‘I 
really have been half out of my senses during the last ten days 
or a fortnight, with rage at the disgraceful treatment you have 
received in this country. . . . I suppose privately the cowards 
_ have written you a letter begging and praying of you not to resign. 

Why did they not do that publicly? The fear now is that you 
will resign, and of course it would serve the Government and the 
country right if you were to resign. Then what a fix you would 
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put them in! I believe, my dear Sir Bartle, anybody but you 
would resign, but you are so far more good and patriotic than 
anybody else I know, that I shall not be surprised to hear you 
treat the Government with your unequalled Christian generosity 
and remain at your post.” , 

And, by the same mail in a letter from Albert Grey (the late 
Earl Grey) came the report of Lord Granville’s significant re- 
mark: “I hope to God Sir Bartle won’t take huff and resign.”’ 1 

This was how the censure struck Frere’s personal friends in 
England. The verdict of the people of the Cape Colony has 
been already recorded. The specific requests not to resign 
which reached Frere from men to whose representations he was 
bound to pay attention, were these. 

Lord Carnarvon, his original “‘chief,’’ wrote on 27 March that 
Frere had much to complain of in respect of the treatment he 
had received from the Government. But, he continued, “I 
greatly fear that your resignation of office at this juncture would 
involve great embarrassment, perhaps even disaster.’’ And in 
a later letter he “‘ repeated his earnest hope ’”’ that Frere would 
“consider well’’ before he resigned his office.? 

Mr. Gordon Sprigg, the Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, 
wrote on 24 April: i.e. after the full reports of the Zulu War 
debate in the House of Commons had reached South Africa. 
His words were: 

“‘ Tf you were now to retire, the consequences to South Africa 
would be simply disastrous. ... I hope you will not come to 
a decision adverse to the wishes of nearly every man in Africa 
without giving me an opportunity of discussing with you the 
whole question. ... In my representative character as first 
minister of the leading Colony of South Africa, and on behalf 
of its inhabitants, whose opinion has been expressed through 
public meetings in every important town, I do urge you not 
to think for a moment of giving way to public opinion in England 
on a question which no man who has never been in Africa is 
competent to understand.” % 

This last letter would reach Frere just when he had begun his 
journey from the Transvaal to Kimberley, and Mr. Sprigg’s 
statement of the feeling of the Cape Colony was amply confirmed, 
as we have seen, by the demonstrations which awaited Frere 
during his progress across the Colony and in Cape Town. ~ 

There remain the letters which Frere and Lady Frere received 
from the Sovereign and the Heir Apparent of the British Empire. © 


1 Frere Papers; but I have taken the text of the five passages given 
above from Martineau’s Life, Vol. II, pp. 320-22. 
2 [bid. 8 Ibid, 
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In the next chapter Queen Victoria’s disapproval of the action 
of the Cabinet in superseding Frere and Chelmsford by Wolseley, 
and her energetic protests to Lord Beaconsfield on this head, 
will be recorded. As a constitutional Sovereign, however, her 
disagreement was expressed to the Prime Minister, and through 
him to the Cabinet, but not to Frere. When the decision of 
the Cabinet remained unchanged in spite of her emphatic and 
reasoned protests, she acquiesced in the measure of which she 
disapproved ; and her letters to Frere and his wife contain no 
suggestion of the grave divergence between herself and her 
Ministers except such as might be inferred from the clear assur- 
ance of her undiminished personal esteem. 

On 6 March (1879) the Queen wrote to Lady Frere from 
Windsor a letter in which the sentence following occurred : 

‘““. , . feel so deeply for Sir Bartle and yourself and daughters 
and have the fullest confidence in him... .” 

To understand the second letter two circumstances must be 
remembered. In the interval the Queen had received the two 
letters from Frere which have been given in full in the preceding 
chapters, dealing respectively with Isandhlwana and the breaking- 
up of the insurgent Boer camp. And, in acquiescing in the 
Cabinet’s decision, she had suggested to the Prime Minister that 
everything possible should be done to enable Frere to remain 
at his post. For this purpose Sir Michael was asked by Lord 
Beaconsfield to write a conciliatory letter to Frere, in which the 
action of the Cabinet was to be exhibited in a form as little offen- 
sive as was compatible with the facts, while she herself would 
write to him in terms of personal sympathy and esteem. The 
Queen’s letter was written from Balmoral on 11 June (1879). 

“The Queen has to thank Sir Bartle Frere for 2 most inter- 
esting letters of the 10 Feb. and of the 25 April and wishes to 
express her deep sympathy with the great anxiety which he has 
gone through, and her satisfaction at the more favourable news 
from the Transvaal and the dispersion of the Boers’ camp 
without any breach of the peace. This is a great thing. 

“The Queen trusts that Sir B. Frere has not suffered in health 
from all he has gone through and trusts that the comparative 
rest and comfort of Cape Town may soon repair the effects of 
the great bodily fatigue which he must have endured in addition 
to the anxiety he must have experienced. 

“ The Queen sends Sir Bartle Frere the 4th vol. of her dear 
husband’s life. She enjoyed her stay in Italy very much [three 

weeks in the Riviera]. We have been here some three weeks 
and remain about 10 days longer. It is now beautifully green 
and quite warm but the weather is very unsettled. 
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‘‘ Pray remember the Queen to Lady Frere and her daughters.” 

On 21 August she wrote again from Osborne a long letter, 
in which the following sentences occur : 

‘The Queen has to thank Sir Bartle Frere for 2 very kind 
letters of the 8th and the 29th July. The news of the victory 
at Ulundi was recd. by herself and the whole country with the 
greatest satisfaction and gratitude; and there was but one 
feeling of pleasure that this great success should have been 
achieved by Lord Chelmsford after so much anxiety. 

‘Most truly does the Queen join in Sir Bartle Frere’s wish 
that a lasting Peace may be established, or rather more, that such 
a Peace and such arrangements will be made that will ensure 
a lasting one, tho’ even this seems difficult. . . .” 

And a letter of 1 October (1879) to Lady Frere ended with 
the words: ‘‘ Pray remember me to Sir Bartle and pray believe 
me always, yours affectionately, V.R. and I.” 

The last letter from the Queen was written more than four 
years later, at the time when Frere was stricken by the illness 
which ended in his premature death. It is included, however, 
because it shows that Queen Victoria never lost her confidence 
in Frere’s integrity and capacity. 


WINDSOR, 
Feb. 21, 1884. 
DEAR LADY FRERE,— 

Pray accept my sincere thanks for your kind letter as well 
as the expression of my warmest sympathy in your present 
great anxiety about your dear, excellent, and distinguished 
husband. Most earnestly do I pray that the improvement in 
Sir Bartle’s state may continue, and that his valuable life may 
long be spared.... Pray say everything most kind from 
- Beatrice and myself to Sir Bartle, and remember us to your 
daughters. 

Believe me always yours affectionately, 
V.R. and I. 


Between Edward, Prince of Wales, and Frere there existed 
in an exceptional degree the ties of personal intercourse and 
mutual regard. When, in 1875, it was decided that the Heir 
Apparent should visit India, Frere was chosen, with almost 
universal approval, to decide what persons and places should 
be included in the progress, and to make all the necessary, and 
often delicate, arrangements inseparable from so great an occa- 
sion as the acceptance by the eldest son of the Queen-Empress 
of the hospitality of the heads of ancient and august dynasties, 
who were now feudatories of the British Crown. In spite of 
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ceremonial pitfalls and financial disputes, and in spite, too, of 
the very appreciable risk of violence to the person of the Prince, 
the visit was completely successful. Frere’s services were recog- 
nized by the grant of baronetcy and the Grand Cross of the 
Bath ; and the relief felt by the nation at the safe return of the 
Prince, and the success of his mission, found expression in a 
stately service of thanksgiving held in the Abbey. During this 
period of close association the Prince had become sincerely 
attached to Frere. More than this, he, who as Edward VII 
was destined to reveal himself a master of statesmanship, had 
learnt to put a very high value upon the administrative experi- 
ence and political insight which Frere had gained during his 
long and distinguished service in India, in East Africa, and at 
Whitehall. King Edward VII always retained this high estimate 
of Frere’s integrity and statesmanship, and to the day of his 
death he never failed to bear testimony to the exceptional merits 
of Frere’s public services, and to take every opportunity of 
showing his regard for Frere’s wife and children. 

The urgent appeal which the Prince of Wales made to Frere 
to remain at his post in South Africa, although, of course, no 
public reference was ever made to it by Frere himself, or by his 
friends and political supporters, could not have failed to influence 
him materially. Indeed, had this appeal stood alone, Frere 
could hardly have disregarded it. As it was, so far from standing 
alone, it was accompanied, as has been seen, by the no less urgent 
requests of the Cape Premier and Lord Carnarvon. The Prince 
wrote from Marlborough House on 27 March (1879) to Lady Frere 
at Cape Town while the Zulu War debates in Parliament were 
proceeding, but after the despatch of censure had been sent off. 

« _ Tcannot tell you how my thoughts have been constantly 
with you and good excellent Sir Bartle—during the last six 
months—and how I have felt for his anxiety and the sorrow 
he has naturally felt at the disasters which befell Durnford’s 
gallant band. 

“T have never ceased exonerating Lord Chelmsford from the 
blame which many have attached to him. Alas! he who fell 
and led that attack was in my mind the only culprit.1 You 
will receive by this mail the account of the debate in the House 
of Lords of the 25th, and you will see that the Ministers of the 
Crown have defended Sir Bartle. 

“I much deplore the censure passed upon him by Sir 
M. Hicks Beach in his dispatch—but sincerely and earnestly 
hope that your husband will not think of resigning. Let me 
implore you and him not to think of such a step—as his presence 

1 For the question of Durnford’s responsibility see above, p. 191. 
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—and the great abilities which he possesses are so much needed 
in South Africa. A public man must lay himself occasionally 
open to censure but I feel convinced that not only the Govern- 
ment but the country would deplore his resigning the trust 
which has been given into his hands. 

‘The sincere friendship and esteem which I bear Sir Bartle 
and his family urge me to say this. You will I know excuse 
so short an answer to your long letter, when I tell you how 
much my time is taken up just now with multifarious business. 

“ With the Princess’ kindest regards to yourself—and ours 
to Sir Bartle and your daughters—Believe me, yours most 
sincerely, Albert Edward.” 

On 4 April the Prince wrote to Frere himself. 

‘“. , . You may be assured that my thoughts are continuously 
with you, and how deeply I feel for you during the difficult 
and harassing times you are going through. I would almost 
advise you not to read the accounts of the last debate on the 
S. African question in the House of Commons, as it cannot 
fail to annoy you; and at the same time you have been too 
long in the public service not to know that one cannot please 
everybody, especially the Government. I only earnestly hope 
that you will stick to your post, and not think of resigning, as 
in the present critical state of affairs in the Cape Colony, it 
would be most disastrous your leaving. 

“. . . Poor Lord Chelmsford has also come in for his share 
of abuse at home, but I feel convinced that we shall soon hear 
of a brilliant victory which will soon alter the tone of those 
military men who live at home at ease. .. . 

“Wishing all success in your difficult task—and that these 
lines will find you well, Believe me, yours most sincerely, Albert 
Edward.” 

Five months later, when the Cabinet had added supersession 
to censure, the Prince altered his opinion, and realizing the full 
extent of the Government’s change of policy, withdrew his 
original appeal to Frere to remain at his post. 

Writing from Marlborough House on 11 September, he then 
inferentially, but quite definitely, advised Frere to resign. 

“My DEAR SIR BARTLE FRERE,— 

“I am most grateful to you for your interesting letters 
of the 5th and goth of August. It is evident to me that you 
are not at all satisfied with the look of things in South Africa, 
though you believe the war in Zululand is virtually over. 

“T can well understand and share your feelings, and I am 
not sure whether you can well retain your present important 
posts with dignity to yourself. 


Marlborough House, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 
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“Tt is of course not for me to suggest anything, but as Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has been sent out in reality to supersede every- 
body, it must render your position a most difficult one. 

‘Lord Chelmsford felt this so strongly that he had no other 
course left open to him but to come home. 

‘‘T saw him on his arrival at Plymouth where I happened to 
be, and had a most interesting conversation with him. 

‘General Marshall and Lord W. Beresford I have also seen, 
and the latter returns to India to-morrow, in consequence of 
the terrible news from Cabul, which will I am sure fill you with 
consternation. .. .” 

A year later Frere, after Mr. Gladstone’s Government had 
recalled him, gave to the Prince his reasons for not following 
the course so obviously suggested in the above letter. He 
wrote from Government House, Cape Town, on 30 August, 
1880 : 

GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
CAPE TowWN, 
Aug. 30/80. 

SIR,— 

I have been so often prevented from writing to Your Royal 
Highness whilst my recall was impending, that I hardly know 
where to begin explaining to Y.R.H. why I did not anticipate 
it by resignation. 

For myself, personally, it wd. certainly have been far better 
to have resigned when Sir Garnet Wolseley came out, but I 
was assured that H.M. Government wished me to remain, and 
the state of affairs then looked so ominous that I felt it wd. 
be almost criminal to desert my post. 

I might have resigned with less misgiving when Ld. Chelms- 
ford went home, but what I have seen of those who followed 
him was by no means reassuring as to its being right for any 
servant of H.M. voluntarily to quit his post. It might have 
looked like pique, had I resigned then—but it would certainly 
have left the Colony exposed to influences which seemed to me 
the reverse of advantageous to the real interests of the country. 
By the time Sir Garnet left, it seemed to me that the state of 
affairs had become even more critical than it was immediately 
after the Battle of Ulundi. If I had resigned when the Conser- 
vatives went out I might have been justly charged with serving 
a party, and not H.M. Government. If when the Liberals cut 
down my salary, it wd. certainly have been said I thought 
of my pocket more than of my duty—and finally, when it became 
clear that the Radicals wished to force me to resign, it seemed to 
me a clear duty not to desert my post, but to oblige the Ministry, 
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if they had not the desire or the courage to defend me, at least 
to admit the hollowness of their former professions, and to make 
my quitting a difficult post at a critical time, their act—not 
mine. 

Y.R.H. has always shown such a gracious interest in my 
work out here that I am sure you will pardon my explaining 
why I did not forsake it, when it might have been better for 
my personal interests had I given up a very difficult task. 

As it is I may perhaps be able to do more for this very 
magnificent portion of H.M.’s Dominions at home, than I could, 
as at present handicapped, have done out here. The great 
danger I foresee is that we may by injudicious meddling at the 
instance of the extreme Radicals, alienate the old Dutch country 
party, and play into the hands of the Dutch and German re- 
publicans, who look to Cape Town following Batavia as the 
[capital] of a great Hollando-Germanic Republic. Such dreams 
are common in a small section of the anti-English colonists. 

I often wish that the Bacchante could have extended her 
cruise to these waters, or that the Cape could hope for a visit 
from Y.R.H. or some members of your family. 

The colonists are very quiet homely people, with little of 
the noisy demonstrativeness of other parts of the world—but 
they are intensely loyal, as I think Prince Henry of Prussia 
will assure you, should Y.R.H. see him when he reaches Europe. 

We cd. do but little, during his very brief stay ; but directly 
our quiet colonists realized that the young prince was the Queen’s 
grandson, they were wild with loyal enthusiasm and desire to 
do him all possible honour. 

I cannot tell Y.R.H. how grateful Lady Frere and I felt for 
the kindness shown to our children now in England, by the 
Princess and yourself. I can honestly say that among all the 
trials and hard work we have had out here, nothing has sup- 
ported me more than the assurance of the kind and gracious 
interpretation wh. I felt sure wd. be put on my honest 
efforts to do my duty, by the Queen and Y.R.H. 

We are directed to leave on 14 Sept. and hope to be in England 
by the first week in Oct. 

Lady Frere and my daughters beg to be allowed to join in 
-respectful homage to the Princess and Y.R.H., and I am ever 
with profound respect Y.R.H.’s faithfully obedient and devoted 
servant, 
H. B. E. FRERE. 


To H.R.H. Field-Marshal the Prince of Wales. 
On the following day Frere wrote to Queen Victoria. 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
CAPE Town, 
31 Aug., 1880. 

MADAM,— 

I have received from the Earl of Kimberley intimation 
that Y.M. Ministers had advised my recall from the post I have 
now the honour to hold—and that he wished me to leave this 
on 14 Sept. 

I should of course under no circumstances venture to trouble 
Your Majesty with any comments on advice so given—but I 
trust I may be permitted before laying down my office to tender 
to Y.M. the expression of my profound gratitude for the good- 
ness Y.M. has ever shown towards my imperfect endeavours to 
do my duty in your service. 

Some day I hope to have the honour of submitting some 
account of my stewardship in S. Africa—not as a record of 
anything I have done or attempted but as explaining the value of 
a portion of Y.M. Empire as yet very imperfectly appreciated in 
England, and with a view to show the conditions on wh. these 
colonies may be retained and confirmed in loyalty to Y.M.’s Crown. 

Those conditions seem as yet very imperfectly understood by 
politicians in England and I see many dangers in persistence in 
misapprehensions wh. sorely try those who are naturally 
among the most loyal of Y.M. subjects. 

I may safely assure Y.M. that something has been done, 
however imperfectly, during the past three years, to bring about 
a better understanding as far as the colonists are concerned. 
The suspicion regarding everything coming from the English 
Colonial Office wh. I found actuating the Cape Ministry and 
Parliament has to a great extent disappeared and I believe 
that Y.M. has no more devoted servants than your present Cape 
Ministers. 

More than one very serious obstacle to security of life and 
property and the establishment of law and civilization over 
large portions of Y.M.’s S. African dominions, has been removed 
partly by military operations of Y.M. Forces regular and Colonial, 
but generally also through the self-devotion of the colonists 
generally who have done much to organize their own forces for 
self-defence. The whole Colony is now in a state of unexampled 
prosperity and loyalty to Y.M.’s rule. 

I hope to be allowed before I leave, once more to address 
Your Majesty a few words relative to the work I have here still 
in progress. Among all the many expressions of regret I have 
received since the news of my recall was made public—none 
has touched me more or been more valued by me than that of 
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wh. I venture to enclose a copy, addressed to Lady Frere 
from the Ladies of Cape Town, the greater number of them, 
as Y.M. will see, names of Dutch extraction. 

I need hardly tell Y.M. that the social goodwill of wh. the 
address is evidence is one only of the many ways in which I 
have been aided by Lady Frere and our daughters in performing 
my duty to Y.M. 

May I take the opportunity of tendering to Y.M. my grateful 
thanks for your gracious kindness to those of our children who 
lately returned to England—but in truth the goodness shown 
to them was only one more instance of what I have always 
experienced in serving Y.M. 

I can honestly say that in the darkest of the many dark days 
and in the severest of the many severe trials since I came out 
to S. Africa [nothing has helped me more] than my knowledge 
of Y.M.’s confidence and gracious appreciation of such faithful 
service as I have been able to render and I shall always retain 
my grateful memory of Y.M.’s goodness as the best reward I 
can have for such service as lay in my power. 

Lady Frere and my daughters who are with me beg to be 
allowed to add their dutiful homage to Y.M. and to H.R.H. 
the Princess Beatrice, and I am ever, Madam, with profound 
respect, Your Majesty’s most faithful, obedient and devoted 
subject and servant, 

H. B. E. FRERE. 

Her Majesty The Queen. 


The last two letters have been given here, although they are 
chronologically out of place, because they complete the (rele- 
vant) correspondence which passed between Frere and the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales. The series, together with the letters 
that preceded it, tell us why Frere did not resign, as Lord Durham 
had done in 1839 with much less provocation, upon his super- 
session by Sir Garnet Wolseley. It also explains how it was 
that the Beaconsfield Cabinet arrived at so inconsistent and 
impolitic a decision as that of allowing Frere to remain in South 
Africa after giving unmistakable proofs that they and he were 
no longer in agreement as to the methods by which the Queen’s 
various possessions in that province of the Empire could be 
administered to best advantage. 

Sir Michael replied to Frere’s letters of 18 and 25 April on 
29 May. A few days before this date the Cabinet had decided 
to send out Sir Garnet Wolseley, and the necessary arrangements 


1 The Royal letters are, of course, taken from the originals in the Frere 
MSS., and Frere’s letters from the transcripts in his letter books. 
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for the latter’s immediate departure had been already made, and 
a statement of them (partly) telegraphed to Frere on the preceding 
day (28 May). The letter began with the expression of Sir Michael’s 
regrets for the anticipation by Reuter’s telegram of the summary 
of the despatch of censure. This summary should have reached 
Frere by mail before the telegram could have been published in 
the Press. With reference to the Zulu War debates in Parlia- 
ment, he remarked that a wrong interpretation was being placed 
by the Opposition on this despatch. Then, turning to the im- 
mediate situation in the Transvaal, he congratulated Frere on 
getting out of ‘an arduous and very dangerous position with 
great success for the time.” 

After further references to the Transvaal, Sir Michael turned 
to the Cape and confederation. In this connection he promised 
a despatch on the whole South African position, based upon a 
Cabinet decision, to be written by 13 June. What followed is 
remarkable as indicating how completely Sir Michael-had failed 
to understand the actual conditions of the European communi- 
ties in South Africa, and in particular the fact, that the present 
Cape Ministry had already taxed to the utmost limit the slender 
resources of the old Colony—the one considerable European 
State in the sub-continent—in their endeavour to fulfil their 
part in the onerous task of establishing European control over 
the masses of dark-skinned peoples by whom the scattered 
European communities of the interior were surrounded and 
engulfed. For in this letter he put forward for Frere’s con- 
sideration the proposal that—presumably after the Zulus had 
been subjugated—all Imperial troops should be withdrawn from 
South Africa except ‘‘ a small garrison at Cape Town and Simon’s 
Bay, like our garrison at Halifax (N.S.).” If this proposal were 
carried out, the Cape Colony would be called upon to undertake 
the entire responsibility for the defence of the Europeans in 
South Africa against the native peoples. This, he added, was 
not a decision, but merely a suggestion to be brought before 
the Cabinet by himself, presumably, again, if circumstances 
favoured it, and Frere approved of it. 

To realize the injuriousness, not of the project itself, which was _ 
too incompatible with the (then) circumstances of the Cape 
Colony to survive examination, but of the attitude of mind of 
a Colonial Secretary capable of formulating such a proposal, 
we have only to recall the difference between the respective 
conditions of the two dominions at the time in question. Canada 
had a European population of some 4,000,000, with a handful 
of red-skinned Indians. South Africa had a European popula- 
tion of some 400,000, with a dark-skinned population of between 
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4,000,000 and 5,000,000, of whom one-half were military tribes 
not conspicuously inferior to the Zulus in fighting capacity. It 
is true that in the great army which survived the victory of the 
Northern States in the War of Secession (1860-65), Canadian 
statesmen had seen a potential source'of military aggression 
against the British colonies; but this external menace had 
been met successfully by the administrative union of the Canadas 
and the Maritime Colonies, achieved ten years before ; and then, 
as now, the 4,000 miles of land frontier between Canada and the 
United States was innocent of any military post. 

After this, Sir Michael addressed himself to the special purpose 
of his letter, which was, as we have seen above (p. 244), to pre- 
sent to Frere, in accordance with the Queen’s desire, the Cabinet’s 
decision in a form as little offensive as possible. It will be seen 
from the text of the letter (given below), that in the accomplish- 
ment of this task he showed judgment and consideration. 


[Recd. 23.6.79.] 
Private. 
COLONIAL OFFICE, 
May 29th, 1879. 

My DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

I have received your note acknowledging my private letter 
of March 13th ; and enclosing a copy of Reuter’s telegram which 
announced our action to you and the whole of South Africa in 
a way which I very much regret. 

Of course I cannot help the transmission of incorrect tele- 
grams; but I thought that I had anticipated this one by sending 
you by telegraph a summary of my despatch of March roth 
before it was published, which therefore should have reached you 
by a previous mail to Reuter’s. 

By some mischance it must have failed to do so. 

Long before you receive this, you will have read the report 
of the debates on Lord Lansdowne’s and Sir C. Dilke’s motions, 
and seen the line taken by us, and by other speakers in Parlia- 
ment. As usual the Times gives the only good report. I was 
glad to find, from your private note, that you were not likely 
to place on my despatch of March 19th the exaggerated con- 
struction which the Radicals—and even some Liberals lke Lord 
Kimberley—attempted, for obvious reasons, to place upon it. 

It was a most unpleasant duty to me to write that despatch ; 
but it was even more unpleasant to find that an interpretation, 
of which I think it was not fairly capable, and which could not 
but be most disagreeable to you, was insisted on with such vehem- 
ence by those who had but two objects in the matter—either 
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to drive you into resignation, or to discredit the Government. 

I have not yet received your complete report of the pro- 
ceedings at Pretoria, and the Boers’ Memorial. 

But you seem to have got out of an arduous and very dan- 
gerous position with great success for the time—and _ that, 
looking to the very serious consequences that must have followed 
any violent measures on the part of the Boers, and the great 
danger of such measures had the camp not been broken up, is 
a most important point gained. 

I take it for granted that your report will contain an expres- 
sion of your opinion as to the reply that should be given to the 
Memorial, when it arrives. But the difficulty seems to me in 
no way less, perhaps even greater, than before Kruger’s and 
Joubert’s return to the Transvaal. For every reason we should 
keep the Transvaal, if possible. But we could not keep it by 
force of bayonets against the wish of a large majority of the white 
population. Public opinion here would probably not sanction 
such a policy at all (and would certainly not pay the cost it 
would entail). 

I gather from all your despatches on the subject that much 
intimidation has been practised by the leaders and others of 
the malcontent Boers to induce people to join the camps. But 
beyond the addresses of small numbers of townspeople to your- 
self and Lanyon, there is no evidence of any opposite feeling 
in any part of the country. If such feeling exists, why is it 
not manifested ? 

Is it because people don’t believe that we shall give the 
country up? If so, itisreally time they should bestir themselves. 

I am inclined at present to think that it may be necessary 
in reply to this Memorial, to frame some sort of Constitution 
(such for instance as President Brand suggested to you) under 
which there would be an election of a certain number of repre- 
sentatives of the people to a new Volksraad. The election 
should be by ballot. The Volksraad, as soon as it met, would 
very likely proceed to discuss, and perhaps to pass, resolutions 
for ‘‘ independence”: on the passing of which resolutions they 
might perhaps be dissolved and an appeal on the point thus — 
made to the country. All this would take time, and keep people 
quiet : our friends would see they must move, if they want to 
— us: and thus matters might be ultimately brought 
right. 

But the history of the Ionian Islands under our rule is a 
warning against the grant of representative institutions to a 
people who want to get rid of you. And yet I scarcely see how, 
after the offers we have made to them, we can keep the Trans- 
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vaal as purely a Crown Colony. Of course confederation might 
ease it, if confederation could be obtained. 

I sent you a telegram yesterday to say that I should be glad, 
if (with the consent of your Ministers, of course) you could 
announce in your speech on opening the Cape Parliament that 
this subject would be brought before them. I think it cannot 
safely be longer delayed; not only because it may afford a 
solution of the Transvaal difficulty, but because people here, 
irrespective of party, are tired of having the responsibilities 
and cost of South African wars: and it will be necessary for 
us to show the House of Commons, when the vote for the Zulu 
War is taken (probably some time in July) that we have taken 
some steps to press on a policy which they will hope may relieve 
them in future. 

The question of future policy in South Africa is so large and 
so difficult, and we have at this time so much also demanding 
the attention of the Cabinet, that I have not been able to get 
from my colleagues any final decision on the mode in which 
our proposals should be made, in time for this mail, as I had 
hoped to do. You shall have a despatch by the mail leaving 
England on June 13th. I send, however, with this note two. 
memoranda drawn up for me by Mr. Paterson of Port Elizabeth, 
in which I think there is much force. 

So far as the principle is concerned that the Cape Parliament 
shall be asked to pass resolutions of the kind he supports, and 
thus to initiate the matter instead of doing so by a conference 
as had hitherto been proposed, I think he is right: and my 
despatch will probably recommend this course. 

We must, I take it for granted, offer a bribe to the Colony 
to tempt it to undertake these new responsibilities: and I am 
disposed to think that this bribe might be, that we should under- 
take to bear, for a fixed time, a certain proportion of the cost 
of a frontier defence force—to be stationed, I suppose, in Natal, 
Transvaal, and the West Griqualand border—on the condition 
that the force was found to be, on the report of an Imperial 
military inspector, efficient and satisfactory before any annual 
payment by us was made. The force would be purely colonial 
in every respect: and the Cape Parliament, in accepting the 
bargain, would be called on to assent that no Imperial troops 
should be expected again in South Africa except a small garrison 
at Cape Town and Simon’s Bay, like our garrison at Halifax 
(N.S.). You will understand that this is merely a suggestion 
which I have put before the Cabinet, and that they may not 
adopt it. So of course you must not act upon it so as to cause 


hopes which may turn out to be unfounded. 
R 
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As long ago as Feb. 17th you warned me of the friction between 
the Civil and Military authorities in Natal: and recommended 
that ‘everything else for some time to come in the Natal 
administration should be subordinated to military considera- 
tions.” You added, ‘‘ This can never be under the present form 
of government, unless a military man be at the head, and he 
ought to be part of the military staff of the army, and not 
merely a military man employed as a civilian Governor.’’ Events 
have shown how right you were in this view. The disputes 
between Sir H. Bulwer, backed by his Executive Council, and 
Lord Chelmsford, were unfortunately not settled by their meeting 
at Princetown. And the correspondence between them which 
has just reached us shows the danger that must result from such 
a state of affairs, the mischief that must, I fear, already have 
been done, and the urgent necessity for a change. In fact, a 
dictator is required. Lord Chelmsford, if only because he has 
been one of the parties to the dispute, could not be the man: 
and we have decided—as you will have learnt from my despatch, 
telegraphed to you via St. Vincent yesterday, by the Lusitania 
—to send out Sir Garnet Wolseley for the purpose. He will 
be supreme over both Bulwer and Lanyon, though of course 
he will leave to them as much as possible of the civil adminis- 
tration of their respective governments. In him also will be 
vested that part of your functions as High Commissioner which 
gives authority in Zululand and “the seat of war’’ generally, 
which we have (somewhat roughly) defined as the country to 
the North and East of Natal and the Transvaal—anything beyond 
the Limpopo would of course be included in this. I think, 
seeing the necessity for your presence at Cape Town, and the 
work you have to do there (which is, after all, the work you went 
out to South Africa to perform) you will not take this as a slight 
upon yourself : though—as in the case of my despatch of March 
1gth—of course there are people here who will make the most 
of it in that way, and for similar reasons. 

By the mail leaving here on June 13th you will also, I hope, 
have a despatch on the settlement of the cost of the Transkei 
war between us and the Cape Colony. We don’t want to be 
hard on them, after what they have done, especially if they 
will relieve us for the future by union or confederation. 

I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicks BEAcu. 

On 17 June Frere wrote a short letter to Sir Michael, which 
dealt primarily with the arrival at Simon’s Town of the remains 
of the Prince Imperial. He added: 
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“T will not enter on your telegram via St. Vincent . . . till 
I get your promised despatch regarding confederation... . 
Reuter’s news telegram anticipated yours by a day... gave 


a perverted version more disagreeable than the true one . 
and as in the former case [the censure] much mischief might 
have been caused by the public hearing before the persons 
concerned .. .” 

It is hardly necessary to remark on the above, that whatever 
excuse there may have been for allowing the censure to be made 
public before Frere himself had been informed of it (in view 
of the fact that Frere was in the then remote Transvaal at the 
time), there was none in this second instance. 

On 21 June Frere commenced a letter to Sir Michael which 
he resumed on the 24th. On the 23rd, as will appear from the 
text of the letter, he received the latter’s letter of 29 May, which 
he answered on the following day. 

Frere’s letter opens with some remarks which can be sum- 
marized. “I have stated fully in my official despatch, which 
you will receive with this, what occurred to me on receiving 
your St. Vincent telegram despatch. . . .”’ After a reference to 
the evils caused by Reuter anticipating the Secretary of State’s 
despatches, Frere wrote that, as regarded the appointment of 
Wolseley, he approved of “the measure itself . . . you could 
not have chosen a better man for such ‘ double functions.’ . . 
He is an old and valued friend ...’’ [I always paid more 
attention to his opinions ve Natal than H.M. Government seem 
to have given.] The letter continues : 

“‘So far I quite recognize the necessity for the step you have 
taken and the advantages which I hope will follow it. But I 
cannot see why you could not have carried it out without putting 
any slight on me? I say nothing about Chelmsford or Bulwer, 
for I do not know what you have said or done to them. But, 
well assured as you ought to be, that I should heartily co-operate 
with Wolseley, or with whomever might be charged to make 
an honourable peace—to secure H.M. Colonies from insult and 
her subjects from extermination—I cannot see why you could 
not have given him the most ample powers without degrading 
me? Considering my standing in H.M.’s service and the offices 
I have had the honour to hold, I can hardly think that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley would have objected to my retaining the posi- 
tion I have hitherto held in South Africa, whilst he was Governor 
in Natal and the Transvaal and my alter ego as High Commis- 
sioner, and uncontrolled as Commander-in-Chief of H.M.’s forces 


in the Field. 
‘“‘He knows me too well to doubt that I should uphold and 
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aid him in such a position and that he would have as free and 
unfettered power to carry out the orders of H.M. Government 
as he has by your present arrangement. 

‘The only explanation that suggests itself is that you wish 
to express either disapproval of what I have done in the past, 
or distrust of what I may do in the future. 

“IT may be satisfied that you had no such intention, but 
what other inference can people in England—or here—draw 
from my supersession ? What possible influence for good can I 
retain after such a public announcement of confidence withdrawn ? 


“ June 24th. I had not finished [ve St. Vincent telegram] 
when I received last night your private letter of May 2oth, 
and I have since had a long conversation with Sir G. Wolseley, 
who goes on to Natal this evening . . . [belief of Wolseley’s 
ability thereby confirmed]... . 

“T wish I could add that your ‘private’ letter or official 
despatches altered my view of the way in which the terms and 
manner of his appointment . . . would affect me, and my power 
of doing what I came out here to do. 

“The despatches added nothing to the previous telegram 
except a letter to Col. Lanyon forbidding him to correspond 
any longer with me. I conclude that, if a similar prohibition 
has been conveyed to Sir H. Bulwer and Lord Chelmsford, every 
part of South Africa outside of this Colony will be officially 
informed that I am reduced to a position very inferior to that 
which I occupied when I came out at the special request of the © 
present Government and identical with that which I had some- 
time before declined—as simply Governor of the Cape Colony. 

“T say nothing of the effect of this on me personally, but I 
would ask you to consider what influence am I likely to retain 
towards promoting confederation after being so discredited by 
H.M.’s Government ? ”’ 

On this subject—confederation—Frere added, that he had 
more to say than he could write by that mail. ‘I can only 
point out that you seem to be entirely misinformed as to opinion 
on the subject out here.”” Confederation was “‘ part of the pro- 
gramme ” of Sprigg’s Ministry when they went to the hustings 
[in the preceding year], and the country supported it by a larger 
majority than the Molteno Ministry had ever obtained. 

“But before Parliament could meet these telegrams came 
out, and produced the inevitable impression that I was to be 
disavowed and thrown over—for what part of my conduct or 
principles was doubtful—and various reasons were surmised 
according to what each person thought open to question. ‘ There 
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is to be peace with the Zulus at any price.’ ‘The Transvaal 
is to be given back to the Republic.’ ‘ Responsible Government 
is to be withdrawn and the Colonies turned into Crown Colonies.’ 
—All these three reasons have been given, and even the Colonial 
Ministers with whom I could at once communicate, objected to 
say anything about confederation in the Governor’s Speech, till 
they knew exactly what were H.M.’s Government’s present views ; 
and what it was in my sayings and doings of which such distinct 
disapproval was intended to be expressed. 

“T hope to reply to all you say about confederation by next 
mail. To-day I have barely time to say that with the present 
Colonial Ministers and Parliament great progress might have 
been made towards a union of South Africa ; and if this progress 
is checked the fault will not be with me, nor with the Colonial 
Government here in this Colony. 

“* Believe me, 
“Dear Sir Michael, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
33 Re Bee ERERE 


On the same day—24 June—Frere wrote to Herbert. After 
thanking him “‘ very heartily ” for his letter (also of 29 May), 
dealing with the appointment of Wolseley, he said : 

‘“‘T have no wish to follow the dictates of H.M.’s Opposition, 
of the Daily News, or of those who would wish ill to all South 
Africa, save Cetywayo and his Zulus. So I shall not consult 
my own feelings after being made a shuttlecock for party pur- 
poses. I hope to see South Africa out of the first act at least 
of her present difficulties before thinking of rest for myself, but 
it is very heavy work.” 

“PS. Ihave great hopes of Wolseley doing excellent service 
in closing the Zulu War.” 


Three days later (27 June) he wrote again to Herbert—a long 
and valuable letter on Confederation and other South African 
questions. 

“ As regards the new departure—the substitution of one man 
(Wolseley) for three (Chelmsford, Bulwer, and Lanyon)—I fully 
concur in the wisdom of the arrangement which concentrates 
supreme authority, civil as well as military, in one hand, instead 
of dividing it among three. I regret, indeed, for Chelmsford’s 
sake, it was not done earlier... . 

“ As for the mode in which Wolseley’s appointment affects me, 
I need not say anything to you... . 

‘“‘ There were, it seems to me, many ways in which what was 
needful might have been done without casting any slur upon me ; 
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but I do not care to dwell on this, the personal aspect of the 
question, for I really care less for it than for the effect the super- 
session—whether partial or complete, whether temporary or 
permanent—must have on the question of Confederation and on 
the future peace and prosperity of South Africa. _ 

“‘ For immediate peace on a basis to ensure security to Natal, 
I have little fear. Government would not, I trust, order, nor is 
Wolseley the man willing to make, ‘peace at any price,’ and 
whenever he makes peace I have little doubt that he will, before 
making it, create in the Zulu mind a strong conviction that they 
have been well beaten. 

“But how about the future settlement of Zululand, so that 
the country may be kept in peace? How about Natal itself, with 
the swarming tribes of natives ? and the Transvaal ? 

“‘T have the highest opinion of Wolseley, whom I have known 
for years ; but I doubt whether he has the requisite patience, or 
has ever thought much of the principles on which the future 
administration and constitutions of such countries must be 
framed. His attempt at a constitution for Natal has been a 
deplorable failure. He isso shrewd and sensible, as well as clever, 
that with good advisers he might do well; but where are such 
men to be got? ... Without a thoroughly sound settlement 
of all these questions, Confederation is out of the question. 

“There was only one expression in your letter (I might almost 
say in any letter you ever wrote me) which I regret. You say 
that you hope I will not surrender the work of Confederation, and 
that ‘ to become the first Governor-General is the fit coping ’ of 
all my work. 

“TI can assure you no hopes of that kind are among the induce- 
ments to remain out here. I hope, before I go, to see an end of 
this Zulu war, and some real progress towards an Africa Pacificata, — 
meantime to put on record some of the things I have learnt, and 
which, I fear, people in England do not yet know, which may 
help to make this country more united, more prosperous, and 
more useful to England as an honoured division of the British 
Empire. This done—and it will not I hope take long to do it, or 
at least fairly to start it—I will leave my task to be completed by 
men who can work more in accordance with party views and 
traditions, and ask Her Majesty’s Government to let me have 
some rest after forty-five years of almost incessant labour in the 
public service. There is no position out here they could offer me 
at all comparable to that I had the honour to hold after the 
Mutiny in India, more than twenty years ago. I shall never lose 
my interest in Africa, and may, perhaps, do her good service 
before I die. But I am not made of cast iron, either body or 
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soul, and it is wearing work always uphill against the collar. 

“A puppy dog in Bond Street or Fleet Street is bigger and 
stronger than any elephant in Africa, and I may do more real 
good ‘ havering ’ to Members, or writing answers at the Atheneum 
to such genial critics as Morley and Blatchford, than by writing 
despatches here which, except yourself and a very few others, no 
one reads for any purpose but to frame indictments.”’ 

Frere’s official reply to the censure despatch of 19 March was 
dated 30 June, and it was accompanied by these letters to Sir 
hh and Herbert, and a short covering letter to the former of 
r July. 

The despatch is a long, detailed, and indignant justification of 
his policy and action in Natal. It will repay perusal even to- 
day, and should be studied in comparison with Sir George Grey’s 
despatch of 20 July, 1859—a despatch written in very similar 
circumstances and inspired by the same sense of righteous in- 
dignation against the ignorance and ingratitude of the authorities 
in Downing Street.? 

In order to appraise Frere’s defence, it is necessary to recall, as 
Frere himself does in the text of the despatch, the circumstances 
of his appointment and the instructions which he received, before 
and after his arrival at Cape Town, relating to the native question 
in South Africa. 

Upon their accession to power in 1874, the Beaconsfield 
Ministry had recognized that the populous and warlike natives of 
South Africa were ready to challenge once again the supremacy 
of the European settlers. The execution of Lord Carnarvon’s 
policy of Confederation, by which it was intended to enable the 
European States to meet this danger, was entrusted to Frere; 
but by the date of his appointment (October, 1876), events had 
shown that, pending Confederation, the maintenance of the supre- 
macy of the Europeans must be undertaken by the Imperial 
Government itself. Before Frere was sent out, therefore, 
provision was made for placing the Transvaal, the European 
State immediately threatened, under British authority, if 
necessity should arise. This measure, accomplished by Shepstone 
independently, but concurrently with Frere’s arrival at the Cape 
(31 March, 1877), had the effect of changing the Zulu people | 
under Cetywayo from the allies into the enemies of the British 
Government. And thus, very soon after Frere had taken up 
the duties of the High Commission, the reduction of this chief 
centre of native military power had become the immediate 


1 The White Paper in which it is printed has been long out of print (see 
note, p. 237),,but it can be obtained, of course, at the Colonial Office and 


other libraries. 
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objective of British policy : since, as a measure essential to the 
security of the European communities, it fell to be accomplished 
before any effective progress could be made in the direction of 
Confederation. After the twelve months of inevitable delay 
caused by the unexpected frontier war in the Cape Colony—a 
delay during which the need for prompt and effective action 
against Cetywayo had increased very materially—Frere had 
come to Natal. He was there to break up, if possible by adminis- 
trative action, if necessary by force of arms, the Zulu military 
system by which at this epoch the industrial and political develop- 
ment of South Africa was held in suspense no less completely 
than it was twenty years later by the armaments of the South 
African Republic. It was to enable him to accomplish this 
purpose that all the Imperial troops, with the exception of six 
companies left at King William’s Town, had been moved up from 
the Cape Colony to Natal, and the despatch of whatever further 
troops might be required to reduce Cetywayo to submission had 
been promised by Sir Michael, on behalf of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

In his defence, therefore, Frere cites the passages in his Com- 
mission relevant to his action in Natal. He was charged herein 
to take all such measures, etc., as could and might lawfully and 
discreetly be done, “‘ for preventing the recurrence of any irruption 
into [the Queen’s] possessions of the [South African] tribes, and 
for maintaining [her] possessions in peace and safety, and for 
promoting, as far as might be possible, the good order, civilization, 
and moral and religious instruction of [these] tribes, and, with that 
view, for placing them under some settled form of government.” 4 

So far as general powers are concerned, Frere’s action against 
Cetywayo was covered amply by these provisions (and especially 
by the words which I have italicized). But he had specific as well 
as general instructions which he could, and did, recall to the 
Secretary of State. 

Upon the retirement of Lord Carnarvon, but presumably during 
the interval between this event and the actual assumption of the 
reins of office by Sir Michael, there was sent to Frere, ina despatch 
dated 30 January, 1878, instructions from the Secretary of State 
having specific reference to the position created by the Kaffir 
war on the eastern border of the Cape Colony, and its reaction 
upon Cetywayo. 

“The advices I have received, both from yourself and the 
Administrator of the Transvaal, make it clear that the Zulu King 


_ 7 Frere’s despatch of 30 June, 1879, is printed in Cd. 2454. The above 
re cs ‘a 133. The Blue Book was not issued until the following year 
1880). 
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has been watching the movements of Kreli and of the Colonial 
forces with the closest interest. It seems certain that he has 
derived from his messengers the unfortunate idea that the Kaffirs 
are able to cope with the Colony on more than equal terms, and this 
belief has, as was inevitable, produced a very threatening change 
in his language and conduct towards the Transvaal Government. 

“Tt is only too probable that a savage chief such as Cetywayo, 
supported by a powerful army already excited by the recent 
successes of a neighbouring tribe over the late government of the 
Transvaal, may now become fired with the idea of victory over 
H.M. forces, and that a deliberate attack upon H.M. territories 
may ensue. Should this unfortunately happen, you must under- 
stand that at whatever sacrifice it is imperatively necessary that 
H.M. forces in Natal and the Transvaal should be reinforced by 
the immediate despatch of the military and naval contingents now 
operating in the Cape, or such portion of them as may be required. 

“This is necessary not only for the safety of the Transvaal, 
for the defence of which Her Majesty’s Government are immedi- 
ately concerned, but also in the interest of the Cape, since a 
defeat of the Zulu King would act niore powerfully than any 
other means in disheartening the native races of South Africa.” 1 

These instructions would have reached Frere at the Cape about 
the end of February, i.e. some six months before he was able to 
goto Natal. Six weeks after his arrival there, i.e. on 3 November, 
he received Sir Michael’s letter of 2 October (given above at 
p- 102), in which the latter, while making suggestions as to the 
measures taken, and about to be taken, by Frere to enforce the 
submission of Cetywayo, specifically recognized the necessity of 
leaving the determination of the immediate steps required for 
the attainment of this purpose to Frere himself, in virtue of the 
fuller and more recent information inevitably possessed by the 
local representative of the Government as against the Government 
in distant Downing Street. Two days later Frere received the 
first of the (partly) telegraphed messages from Sir Michael, which, 
followed as they were by the series of inconclusive and incon- 
sistent communications, private and. official? conveyed the 
astounding intelligence that the Beaconsfield Cabinet had deter- 
mined not only to reverse their South African policy, but to 
degrade Frere himself from the position of “‘ the statesman . . . 
most capable of carrying ” that policy into effect (Lord Carnar- 
von’s expression, see p. 49) into that of a local official competent 
only to do what he was told by his official superiors. This was 

1 Cited by Frere, ibid., in Cd. 2454. The original despatch, as from 


Lord Carnarvon, is given, as dated 24 January, 1878, in C. 2000, p. 94. 
2 For these see above, Chap. IX. 
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to ask Frere to accept a relationship towards the Secretary of 
State which Frere, in accepting Lord Carnarvon’s offer of the 
High Commissionership of South Africa, had declared to be quite 
unacceptable, and one which was entirely inconsistent with the 
tenor of the communications which had passed between Frere 
and Lord Carnarvon, and between Frere and Sir Michael himself, 
prior to the date in question. This suddenly assumed change in 
the relationship of Sir Michael, as Secretary of State, to Frere, as 
High Commissioner for South Africa, constitutes what would be 
a breach of contract as between private individuals, no less 
clearly than does the Cabinet’s reversal of their long-settled 
policy, without consultation with Frere and at a moment’s notice. 
The Beaconsfield Cabinet, to follow this analogy, suddenly, and 
for a cause—the Afghan war—in no way connected with South 
Africa, withdrew their authority from Frere, as their agent, and 
then charged him with disobedience, because he continued to 
put into effect measures undertaken before their authority had 
been withdrawn, and well within the scope of the agency as 
originally constituted. 

Frere, therefore (as just stated), began his official reply to the 
despatch of censure by setting out the terms of his agency as they 
appeared in his Commission and in the Secretary of State’s 
despatch of 30 January, 1878. He then addressed himself to the 
specific charge of disobedience, or exceeding the scope of his 
agency. The actual words in which this charge was formulated 
officially have been given above in the passages cited at p. 177 
from the despatch of censure. These passages are at the disposal 
of the reader and need not be repeated here. The substance of 
the charge, however, is expressed most clearly in Frere’s summary 
of Sir Michael’s private telegram of 21 March (which was intended 
to anticipate the despatch itself), contained in Frere’s letter to 
Sir Michael of 25 April, written in reply to Sir Michael’s “ confi- 
dential letter’ of 13 March (see p. 236). In this letter Frere 
wrote that the telegram told him that “ urgent necessity for 
immediate action not proved ’”’ would be the gist of the coming 
despatch, and that the Cabinet maintained that “‘ full explanations 
should have been exchanged ” before Frere took such action. 

The gist (to use Frere’s expression) of his official reply to this 
charge of disobedience, or unauthorized action, is contained in 
the following passage of his despatch of 30 June, 1879. 

““ (H.M.’s Government say] I ought to have referred home for 
instructions, . . . 

“As fast as events occurred . . . I did refer home. But it 
took six weeks to get an answer to a telegraphic message ; more 
than two months to a letter by immediate return of post... . 
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Nothing more than a comparison of dates of despatches, and of 
the replies to them, is needed to show that in this respect at least 
I did my duty, and that I am no more deserving of censure than 
a Minister in Chili for not predicting an earthquake, in time to 
prevent loss of life, and for not awaiting orders before doing his 
best, with the means at his disposal, to meet the calamity when it 
occurred.”’ ? 

The test for which Frere asks can be applied by a study of the 
Blue Books. But the reader of these pages can do more than 
this. In his official defence Frere could not set out, or even refer 
to, the private letters which had passed between Sir Michael and 
himself. These letters afford a far more complete justification 
of Frere’s action in Natal than the official despatches. Yet this 
essential volume of evidence has been withheld from the scrutiny 
of historians and publicists, as well as from the knowledge of the 
general reader, up to the present. The extent to which Frere’s 
reputation has suffered by the suppression of the most essential 
of all the documentary evidence relevant to the charges upon 
which he was publicly arraigned in Parliament and in the Press, 
is noticed on more than one occasion in the pages of this book. 
All that is necessary here is to recall that up to the letter of 
2 October, received by Frere on 3 November, Sir Michael’s private 
letters completely endorsed the policy and action laid down in 
respect of the Zulus in particular, and the natives in general, in 
the official instructions embodied in Frere’s Commission and the 
Secretary of State’s despatch of 30 January, 1878 ; but that a 
few days later the Government allowed their South African policy 
to be deflected by the menace of the Afghan war, and that Sir 
Michael’s relationship to Frere changed in consonance with the 
Cabinet’s sudden shift of policy. The Beaconsfield letters, to 
which the succeeding chapter is appropriated, will explain the 
Government’s need of a scapegoat for Isandhlwana. 


1 Cd. 2454, p. 129. Conf. Sir George Grey’s reply: ** Can a man who 
. .” quoted above at note on p. 237. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE MOTIVES OF THE CABINET 


RERE’S decision to remain at his post proved to have been 
mistaken, as he himself reluctantly admitted. Judged 
from his own point of view, it was mistaken ; because events 
showed that his power to serve South Africa and the Empire 
would have been increased, not lessened, by his resignation in 
June, 1879. As was seen in the preceding chapter, he had strong 
reasons for the course he took. But giving full weight to these 
reasons, Frere’s misconception of the relationship in which he 
stood to the Beaconsfield Cabinet, and the Cabinet’s impolicy in 
allowing that misconception to remain in his mind, are both errors 
of statesmanship so conspicuous that students of history found 
it difficult to account for them satisfactorily on the evidence 
available prior to 1920. How was it that a mind, at once so 
penetrating and so sincere as Frere’s, was blinded, to all appear- 
ance, to the fact that the appointment of Sir Garnet Wolseley 
would render any effective co-operation between himself and 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach no longer possible? How was it, again, 
that a statesman so masterful and prescient as Lord Beaconsfield 
should have committed himself to so gross a political blunder as 
to leave a censured and partially superseded, but still influential 
and unrepentant, administrator to represent the Imperial Govern- 
ment in what was, after the Viceroyalty of India, the most 
difficult and responsible office in the oversea dominions of the 
Crown ? 

These were questions to which no satisfactory answers could 
be found in the material available up to 1920. The answer to the 
first question is given in the contents of the preceding chapter, 
and in particular in the correspondence which passed between 
Frere and the then Prince of Wales (Edward VII). The answer 
to the second will be found in the letters made public in the last 
volume of the Life of Disraeli, to which the attention of the reader 
is now to be directed. 

Briefly, it is this. Queen Victoria barely acquiesced in the 
censure of Frere ; she was resolutely opposed to his supersession 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley. The Cabinet were no less resolute in 
their condemnation of Frere, and desired to recall him ; but Frere 
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was kept in office by Lord Beaconsfield’s desire to meet the wishes 
of the Queen. 

In holding that Frere ought to be supported and encouraged, 
not censured and superseded, Queen Victoria was right. But 
Ministers, and not the Sovereign, were responsible for the admin- 
istration of South Africa to the Parliament and electorate of the 
United Kingdom, then—and up to 1917—the one Sovereign 
State of the Empire. Having (wrongly as events proved, but, as 
they thought, rightly) once withdrawn their confidence from 
Frere, by all administrative precedent they had no option but to 
recall him. The action of Lord Beaconsfield, as Prime Minister, 
in maintaining Frere in office in deference to the wishes of the 
Sovereign, was, therefore, wrong in principle. In practice it 
robbed Frere of the opportunity of vindicating himself, promptly 
and effectively, in the judgment of his fellow-countrymen, while 
it exposed the Government themselves to a damaging charge of 
inconsistency from their political opponents, to which, as the 
real ground of their action could not be disclosed, they could put 
forward no valid defence. It was this aspect of the Government’s 
action that (the late) Mr. Joseph Chamberlain with his customary 
directness denounced in the course of the first Zulu war debate. 

“The Government might, on the one hand, have given Sir 
Bartle Frere their cordial support. On the other hand, they 
might have recalled him; but one never would have supposed 
both these courses would have been taken, and that in one para- 
graph of a despatch [the censure despatch of 19 March, 1879] he 
would be severely censured, discrediting him in the eyes of the 
country and the Colonists among whom he lived, and in another 
sentence he would be assured of continual approval and support.” * 

The letters to Lord Beaconsfield, and in particular the reports ~ 
of the proceedings of the Cabinet furnished by him to the Queen 
and her comments thereon, enable us to understand the motives 
by which the Cabinet was actuated in its dealings with South 
African affairs during the first six months of 1879. The record 
provides a significant example of the difficulties inseparable from 
the system—then prevalent—of administering the Empire 

1 On 27 March, 1879. Hansard, Vol. 244, p. 1906. Twenty years later . 
Chamberlain himself was required to choose between “ cordially support- 
ing ” or “ recalling’ Lord Milner. How close the analogy was is shown 
by a letter which Sir W. Harcourt wrote on 6 July, 1899, to his son Lewis, 
reporting a conversation with Sir M. Hicks Beach on the previous day. 
In this Sir Michael has said that the then grave situation in South Africa 
was an “exact reproduction of the state of affairs with Bartle Frere in 
1879.” Later on in the same letter Harcourt wrote: “ Donald Macken- 
zie. . . declares that the real firebrand is A. Milner ” (Gardiner’s Life of 
Harcourt, Vol. II, p. 498). For the actual position see Lovd Milner’s 
Work in South Africa, p. 221 et seq. 
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through a Government responsible to the electorate of a single 
Sovereign State. It shows that Queen Victoria was fully alive 
not only to the injustice, but to the impolicy of the Cabinet's 
treatment of Frere ; that to the limits of her powers as a consti- 
tutional monarch she opposed their decision to supersede him and 
Lord Chelmsford by Sir Garnet Wolseley ; and that throughout 
these critical six months the courage and insight of the Sovereign 
stood out in sharp contrast to the nervousness and incompetency 
of her Ministers of State. 

Some of this new evidence has been incorporated in the preceding 
chapters. The substance of the two important letters of Lord 
Carnarvon to the Prime Minister (Lord Beaconsfield), dated 
respectively 20 September and 15 October, 1876, has been given 
in Chapter V (p. 48). These letters were cited thus early because 
they established conclusively two points essential to the true 
appraisement of Frere’s action from the very beginning of his 
High Commissionership. Taken together, they confirm fully 
Frere’s statement that he was neither responsible for the policy of 
the annexation of the Transvaal, nor concerned in any way with 
the time or method of its execution ; and they show that Shep- 
stone’s action, so far from being premature, was a measure 
deliberately determined by Lord Carnarvon as a material advance 
towards the administrative union of the Colonies and Republics, 
by which alone, in his judgment, the European settlers could 
obtain permanent security against the constantly recurring and 
then culminating dangers of native aggression. The necessity 
for establishing the supremacy of the Europeans over the vast 
masses of warlike and prolific Bantus within and without the 
borders of the European States—a task unachieved by nearly a 
century of constantly recurring native wars—provided, therefore, 
the fundamental purpose and most direct justification of Lord 
Carnarvon’s policy. And this was the policy which Frere was 
chosen to put into effect. 

In the event, and as the contents of the preceding chapters have 
shown, the trial of strength between the natives and the Europeans 
came before Frere had been able to take the first and preliminary 
steps in the active prosecution of the Confederation policy. When, 
at the close of the (Cape) Parliamentary session of 1877, and some 
six months after his arrival at Cape Town, Frere believed that he 
could leave the Cape Colony without detriment to the adminis- 
tration of its affairs, he had at once prepared to take this—the 
first—opportunity of visiting the Diamond Fields and the Trans- 
vaal. But before he had left the Colony, his journey was arrested 
by the sudden and unexpected insurrection of the natives on the 
eastern frontier. Nine months’ warfare was required to bring 
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them to submission. Again, at the first opportunity, and on the 
conclusion of the Parliamentary session of the following year 
(1878), Frere set out on his deferred errand. In the meantime 
Cetywayo, a champion of the native African peoples far more 
formidable than Kreli or Sandilli, had entered the arena; and 
in view of this Zulu menace Frere went direct by sea to Natal, 
intending—as eventually he did—to visit the Transvaal and 
Griqualand West on his way back to the Cape. The circum- 
stances in which he set out, and the instructions which he had 
received in Sir Michael’s private letters relative to his mission, 
are known to the reader. What, however, must be noted here, 
as being material to a due appreciation of the degree in which 
the Beaconsfield Cabinet misconceived Frere’s action in Natal, 
is the fact that the removal of the menace of Zulu military 
aggression, in the circumstances in which this menace was then 
actively manifested, had become a measure vital to the successful 
administration of South Africa, quite irrespective of the question 
whether a federal union of the European States was, or was not, 
to be established. The destruction of Cetywayo’s powerful army 
and the abolition of the Zulu military system constituted, there- 
fore, a service of supreme importance to European South Africa 
quite apart from the fact that it was a condition precedent to, 
and—but for Frere’s censure and supersession—an immediate 
advance towards, the realization of Lord Carnarvon’s policy of 
federal union. 

The one man who could have brought these facts home to the 
Cabinet was Lord Carnarvon himself. His resignation in January, 
1878, would have been detrimental to Frere probably in any case. 
As it was, in the crisis of the Zulu war, it left him without an 
official chief competent to interpret his action to a hostile Cabinet ; 
and one, moreover, the majority of whose members were either 
insufficiently informed, or deliberately disregardful, of the circum- 
stances governing his appointment, as well as being, as was only 
natural, ignorant of the complicated history and exceptional 
conditions of South Africa. What they did know was the 
injurious effect of the Zulu war—which in ignorance of the facts 
they persisted in regarding as a war of Frere’s making—upon the 
Budget and the party prospects in the constituencies. In these 
circumstances it is not surprising that with the exception of Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, and Sir Michael himself, the Cabinet 
were resentful of Frere’s action in the past and distrustful of 
anything he might do in the future. fea: 

Lord Carnarvon knew what had happened in South Africa in 
the years 1874-76, and had, indeed, based upon these events his 
policy of Confederation, which, with all its implications, had 
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become the policy of the Beaconsfield Government. He knew, 
too, the skill and judgment which Frere had brought to bear 
upon the problems, foreseen and unforeseen, with which he had 
been confronted since his arrivalat Cape Town. Lord Carnarvon, 
therefore, could, and no doubt would, have explained and justified 
Frere’s action to the Cabinet. Sir Michael was in this respect a 
poor substitute for his predecessor. To begin with, he lacked 
necessarily Lord Carnarvon’s intimate knowledge of the events 
antecedent to 1878. He had neither Lord Carnarvon’s conviction 
of the validity of the Confederation policy, nor Lord Carnarvon’s 
sympathy with Frere, as the agent chosen to bring that policy 
into effect. 

To what extent Sir Michael strove to justify Frere to the 
Cabinet is uncertain; but he certainly failed. Nor was his 
defence of Frere in Parliament and the country ever anything 
but half-hearted and unconvincing. In his confidential letter of 
13 March he had informed Frere of the hostile attitude of the 
Cabinet, but in the same letter he had given Frere to understand 
that, in spite of this general hostility, Frere could count upon the 
support of Lord Beaconsfield and himself, and thereby be assured 
that he would retain the confidence of the Government, as a 
Government. The real fact, as we now know, was that the Prime 
Minister and the Colonial Secretary supported Frere out of com- 
plaisance to the Queen, not because they were convinced that 
Frere was right. And it is to his ignorance of this fact that 
Frere’s misconception of his actual standing with the Government, 
and his consequent decision to remain at his post, is to be 
attributed. 

Another letter, that of Sir Michael to Lord Beaconsfield of 13 
January, 1879, has been introduced at p. 175. It was cited in 
that context as affording additional evidence of the disingenuous- 
ness of the Government’s attitude towards Frere, and in par- 
ticular of Sir Michael’s determination to let his official approval 
or disapproval of Frere’s action against Cetywayo depend, not 
upon the merits of the case, i.e. the conditions by which that 
action had been governed in November, 1878, but upon the 
success or failure of the resultant campaign. 

This letter is significant in other respects as a piéce justicative 
of Frere. It was written nine days before Isandhlwana (22 January), 
and more than two months before the date of the despatch of 
censure (19 March). The specific ground upon which Frere was 
“rebuked for disobedience ’! in the despatch was his failure to 
consult H.M. Government upon the terms of the ultimatum 
delivered to Cetywayo on 11 December, 1878, and his conse- 

+ Lord Beaconsfield’s words to the Queen (see forward at p. 276). 
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quently “taking, without their full knowledge and sanction, a 
course almost certain to result in a war which, as I [Sir Michael] 
had previously impressed upon you [Frere], every effort should 
have been used to avoid.” 4 , 

The allegation contained in the concluding clause of this 
sentence—“ had previously impressed . . .”—is, as we have 
seen, disproved by an examination of the general and specific 
instructions received by Frere prior to the date of the ultimatum. 
But the issue here raised is even more direct. On 13 January, 
1879, the Colonial Secretary, and presumably, through him, the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet, were ‘‘ sanguine as to the success 
of Frere’s policy,” and believed that they ‘‘ would be able, without 
much difficulty, to defend its main principles” in England. Sir 
Michael himself understood it perfectly. For, to credit Frere 
with a determination “ not to be stopped by the want of ”’ rein- 
forcements from defending Natal by a British offensive, as Sir 
Michael does in this letter, was to demonstrate in the most 
conclusive way possible that at this date, nine days before 
Isandhlwana and more than two months before the censure 
despatch, he—Frere’s immediate official superior, be it remem- 
bered—was so well informed of the circumstances and conditions 
by which Frere’s action in Natal was governed, that he 
could trace Frere’s policy to its logical conclusion—that a 
defensive-offensive was the only course compatible with the 
military exigencies of the situation that remained open to 
him. , 

This on 13 January. How comes it, then, that on 19 March 
all this precise knowledge has vanished from Sir Michael’s mind 
and from the collective intelligence of the Cabinet ? That, in the 
words of the despatch, the Colonial Secretary and his colleagues 
‘could not but think that the forces at Frere’s disposal were 
adequate to protect Natal from any serious Zulu inroad,”’ and had 
decided to rebuke him for “taking, without their full knowledge 
and sanction, a course almost certain to result in ’’ war with Cety- 
_wayo? That Sir Michael should have forgotten facts known to 
him two months before is, of course, impossible. Sir Michael 
knew as much on 19 Marchas he did on 13 January. The Cabinet 
collectively had “‘ full knowledge ”’ of Frere’s circumstances and 
intentions ; they had not given their ‘‘ sanction ”’ directly to the 
delivery of the ultimatum, or to any other specific measure of the 
High Commissioner in his dealings with Cetywayo, but their 
“ sanction ”’ of his policy as a whole was implicit in the reversal 
of their first decision to withhold the reinforcements—a decision 
which on 13 January Sir Michael holds to have been “ most 


1 C, 2260. Cited above at p. 177. 
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fortunate,”’ while in respect of Frere’s policy he was “ sanguine 
as to its success.” 

The despatch of censure was, therefore, false in spirit and in 
letter. For cynical indifference to the truth it stands alone—so 
far as my reading serves me—among the recorded proceedings 
of the Imperial Government in the nineteenth century. 
The motive with which it was framed is as simple as it is 
ignoble. A scapegoat was to be found for the disaster of Isandhl- 
wana, in order that the unreasoning anger of the United Kingdom 
electorate might be diverted from the Government, and the 
fortunes of the Conservative Party in the constituencies, already 
clouded by the reaction from the triumph of the Berlin Conference, 
protected, as much as might be, from the adverse effects of an 
unexpected and ignominious military defeat. By the rules of 
evidence Frere was the one man, among all the civil and military 
officers concerned directly or indirectly in the advance of the 
British forces into Zululand, who was absolutely removed, in 
virtue of his specific act of precaution,’ from any suspicion of 
blame. None the less he was chosen to be the scapegoat. 

There is no question as to the fact. In Gladstone’s phrase, the 
Government “ hedged.’’ Frere had been so instructed “‘ that if 
things turned out well the honour and the glory would redound 
to [the] Government, but if they turned out ill, the responsibility 
and the burden would fall on the shoulders of Sir Bartle Frere.’’ ? 

This was a contemporary reading of the despatch of censure. 
And the correct appreciation of the action of the Beaconsfield 
Government, whether due to knowledge or political insight, which 
Gladstone here manifests, makes his subsequent personal attacks 
upon Frere in the Midlothian speeches the more discreditable. 

Asecond characterisation of the despatch of censure and its sequel 
may be cited as coming from a man whose relationship to Frere 
was of a precisely opposite nature—the late Albert, Earl Grey. 
As “Mr. Albert Grey,”’ Lord Grey had served on Frere’s staff 
during the visit of the Prince of Wales (Edward VII) to India ; and 
he retained to the end of his life the respect and admiration for 
Frere which he had formed when thus closely associated with 
him. As Administrator of Rhodesia, Director of the British 
South Africa Company, and thrice Governor-General of Canada, 
Grey was destined to win the highest distinction in the same field 
as Frere. In England an earnest and successful social reformer, 
his own personal knowledge of the British oversea communities 
had assured him that their territories could provide in measureless 


1 The reference is to Frere’s sending Kruger and Bester to Lord Chelms- 
ford, as narrated in CH. XIII, p. 198. 


* The Times, 26 November, 1879. 
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abundance homes and prosperous livelihoods for the overflow of 
the British Isles ; and he saw in the mountains and plains, the 
rivers and forests, of the Empire, nurseries for great nations of 
the Anglo-Saxon stock. A passionate lover of the Empire, Grey 
would never have given his countenance to any man whose action 
he deemed hurtful to its interests, yet twenty years—almost to a 
day 1—after Gladstone’s speech, he described the treatment which 
Frere had received at the hands of the Beaconsfield Government 
in these bitter words: 

“ Sir Bartle Frere was thrown like a bone to a pack of hungry 
wolves, and the undeserved treatment which he received broke 
his heart and sent him prematurely to his grave.” 

How men of the character of Lord Beaconsfield and (the late) 
Lord Salisbury could have consented to become parties to a 
transaction so ignoble must remain a psychological mystery ; 
but the record of the proceedings of the Cabinet, as made known 
by Disraeli’s biographers, suffice to exhibit the motives by which 
the Cabinet as a whole were governed in their dealings with Frere. 

The news of Isandhlwana reached London on 11 February, two 
days before the meeting of Parliament. ‘A quiet session had been 
anticipated, and the disaster, with its inevitable train of damaging 
criticism, being wholly unexpected, threw the Prime Minister 
into a condition not far removed from consternation. It is to 
the credit of the Cabinet that they did at once, and without 
hesitation, the one thing most necessary; i.e. ordered the 
immediate despatch of reinforcements and military supplies to 
Natal. With this exception, however, their action throughout 
the South African crisis was persistently unjust and ill-advised. 
On this date (11 February) Lord Beaconsfield wrote to the Queen 
from 10 Downing Street: ‘‘ The Cabinet met and have sent 5 
regiments of infantry instead of 3 asked for by Lord Chelmsford, 
and all the cavalry, and artillery, and stores which he requested.”’ 
And of the news itself he said: ‘It will change everything, 
reduce our Continental influence, and embarrass our finances.” 
To this last the Queen replied in effect that to take such a view 
was not to see the event in its proper perspective ; and that the 
real lesson of the disaster was that we could not afford to reduce 
our military strength in any single quarter of the Empire.” 

A week or ten days later the Cabinet discussed the matter 

1 Lord Grey was presiding at the third of a series of six lectures on 
South Africa, which the writer gave in the autumn of 1899 in the great 
Hall of what was then the Imperial Institute. His words are given as 
they were reported in The Times of 24 November, 1899. 

2 Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (6 vols., Murray, 1920), 
Vol. VI, p. 424. The above and the following quotations are made by 
permission of the proprietors of The Times and John Murray. 
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again; and Beaconsfield wrote to the Queen that they had 
decided “ to take no steps against Chelmsford for the present, 
but to rebuke Frere for his disobedience, while at the same time 
continuing him in a post for which he was pre-eminently 
qualified.” } 

The next letter is dated 8 April. In the intervening six weeks 
motions for the recall of Frere had been moved by the Opposition 
in both Houses of Parliament, and the despatch of censure had 
been sent. In the House of Lords the motion was defeated by a 
large majority, but in the Commons the Government majority 
dropped appreciably. The Government’s irritation at the dis- 
affection of some of their supporters was increased by Frere’s 
natural determination to justify his action by a complete state- 
ment of the facts and circumstances by which that action had 
been determined. “Sir Bartle Frere,’ Beaconsfield reported, 
“ persists in vindicating his conduct to the alarm of the Cabinet, 
the majority of whom is decidedly in favour of his recall; but 
Lord Beaconsfield feels that such a step, after the recent dis- 
cussions in Parliament, would be as damaging to Your Majesty’s 
Government as to Sir Bartle Frere.” ? 

A month later Beaconsfield’s attitude had changed. On 19 
May he wrote to the Queen that the Cabinet had been discussing 
South African affairs, and that they were greatly disturbed 
because no despatches had been received from the High Com- 
missioner or the Commander-in-Chief. On the 23rd he reported 
that the third consecutive Cabinet on South Africa had just — 
closed, and that they had decided to supersede immediately both 
Frere and Chelmsford by Sir Garnet Wolseley, who was to be High 
Commissioner for South-east Africa and Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces.® 

Isandhlwana, following close on Sir Michael’s optimistic fore- 
cast, upset the mental balance of the Cabinet. Beaconsfield 
himself, as his biographer makes plain by abundant evidence, was 
in a condition which threatened a physical collapse, and it was for 
this reason that he had abandoned the leadership of the Commons 
for less onerous duties in the House of Lords. He probably 
regarded Frere as guilty of an inconvenient excess of zeal in the 
discharge of his South African responsibilities, and, as such, the 
prime cause of the unexpected political and economic embarrass- 
ments in which the Government were involved. But his soreness 
on this account had not prevented him at first from defending 
Frere against irrational attacks both within and without the 
Government. The nature of these attacks may be surmised from 
the Cabinet’s complaints, that Frere persisted in vindicating his 

1 Ibid. p. 426. * Ibid. p. 428. ® Ibid. p. 429. 
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conduct, and of the absence of despatches. This latter complaint 
affords startling evidence of the incompetency of a United King- 
dom Cabinet to handle the local affairs of a distant province of 
the Empire. The members of the Beaconsfield Cabinet were 
presumably entirely ignorant of the actual circumstances of Natal 
at the time in which the despatches would have been written 
(February to the middle of March, 1879), and of the conditions 
under which communication was maintained between the Trans- 
vaal and Zululand and Maritzburg, on the one hand, and Maritz- 
burg and London on the other. If not, they must have been so 
deficient in the faculty of imagination, that they were unable to 
construct for themselves a mental picture of a number of small 
and scattered European settlements engulfed in a dark-skinned 
population of active or potential enemies, and to conjecture the 
situation by which the two men primarily responsible for the 
safety of these British settlers would be confronted. 

What did these rulers of the Empire suppose that Frere and 
Chelmsford were doing ? Apparently that they were sitting, like 
themselves, in quiet and secure offices with nothing more pressing 
on hand than the composition of despatches. Even so, did it 
never occur to them that such despatches could have given little 
more than accounts of hopes and fears that changed from hour 
to hour, and of rapidly improvised measures the issue of which 
no man could foretell? In point of fact Chelmsford, having 
extricated what was left of the Headquarters Column from the 
grip of Cetywayo’s impis, and retired without further loss upon 
his base in Natal, had his hands full, first with the defence of the 
Colony, and afterwards with the disembarkation and distribution 
of the reinforcements, and the relief of Pearson’s hard-pressed 
column. While Chelmsford was disengaging the British forces 
in Zululand, the burden of defending Natal fell on Frere at Maritz- 
burg. Truly a time for despatches this, when the fall of a few feet 
in the level of the Tugela, reported by the natives posted along 
its banks, brought the knowledge that within twenty-four hours 
one or more of the British homesteads scattered throughout the 
Colony might be the prey of a Zulu impi! What Frere did in 
these first dark and anxious days to restore confidence to the 
Colonists, and maintain order among the native population, has 
been told imperfectly in an earlier chapter.1 And when, by the 
middle of March, the reinforcements began to arrive, he set off to 
the Transvaal, without taking a single British private from Natal 
toformanescort. Here a duty scarcely less urgent, or dangerous, 
awaited him; since the malcontent Boers were on the point of 
seizing Pretoria. On his journey Frere had time and oppor- 

1 See above, CH. XIII. 
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tunity to write despatches ; and from 6 April, when he reached 
Standerton, to the day when he left Potchefstroom (6 May) for the 
Diamond Fields, the Government had no reason to complain either 
of the paucity or brevity of the High Commissioner’s despatches. 

The action of the Sovereign stands out in sharp contrast to the 
conduct of her Ministers. Where they were impatient, undiscern- 
ing, and apprehensive, she showed herself calm, discerning, and 
competent. Her disapproval of the decision to supersede Frere 
and Chelmsford taken by the Cabinet on 23 May was at once 
telegraphed to Beaconsfield. On 26 May she sent a vigorous and 
statesmanlike letter of protest from Balmoral: 

“ The Queen telegraphed in cypher twice to Lord Beaconsfield 
in answer to his cypher and letter. She can only repeat in the 
very strongest terms her opinion on this all-important subject of 
South Africa. Whatever fault may have been committed in 
declaring, (perhaps) too hastily, war, Sir B. Frere seems to have 
succeeded, by his personal influence, in conciliating those im- 
portant portions of the Colonies, who were considered to be 
disaffected. To reward his efforts therefore by sending out an 
officer with the powers proposed, instead of encouraging him, 
will be a public mark of want of confidence—at a moment of 
great difficulty—which will have a most disastrous effect both at 
home and abroad ; and will make it almost impossible for any 
public man to serve his country if on the first misfortune occurring 
he is to be thrown over! The case of Lord Chelmsford may, 
perhaps, be less certain, but he also seems to have been successful 
of late. 

“And the Queen most strongly protests against the use of 
private information, than which nothing more injurious to 
discipline and good government can exist. This was one of the 
causes of our suffering in the Crimea and led to every sort of evil. 
No Commander or Governor can stand against or submit to 
that ; and the Queen can only attribute this to the inexperience 
of public life in some of his colleagues. 

“If it is absolutely necessary to prevent any peace being con- 
cluded which the Government would disapprove, send some one 
out with messages to Sir B. Frere and Lord Chelmsford to explain 
exactly what the Government wish and what they object to. 
But do not upset everything—which will be the case if an officer, 
whoever he may be, is sent out with the powers proposed. 

“The Queen would sanction the proposal submitted if her 
warnings are disregarded, but she would not approve it. This — 
is confidential, but Lord Beaconsfield can read any portion of it 
he thinks proper to the Cabinet.” 1 


1 Life of Disraeli, Ibid. p. 430. 
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There are certain points in this communication which merit 
attention. (1) The Queen discriminates justly between the High 
Commissioner and the Commander-in-Chief. The latter may 
be held responsible for a military disaster such as Isandhlwana, 
but certainly not the High Commissioner. If she had had the 
full information, and in particular Sir Michael’s letters—now at 
our disposal—she would not have written, in all probability, that 
war had been “ declared, (perhaps) too hastily,” by Frere. (2) 
She realizes fully the injurious effect of the supersession upon the 
Imperial oversea service ; and holds that an error so gross could 
not have been made except by men who were ignorant or forgetful 
of the traditions of that service, and unfamiliar with the condi- 
tions essential for the successful administration of the Empire. 
(3) She emphasizes, apart from the injustice to Frere, the impolicy 
of “ throwing him over ”’ in the midst of a turning-point in South 
African affairs. To discredit, instead of encouraging him, must 
affect adversely the aims of British policy in South Africa, as a 
whole: it will ‘‘ upset everything.” And (4) she makes a sug- 
gestion which, if it had been adopted, would have kept Frere 
and Chelmsford in their respective offices, and yet have secured 
for the Imperial Government that due co-ordination of Imperial 
and South African interests which they were entitled to require 
and enforce. ‘‘ Send some one out with messages to Sir B. Frere 
and Lord Chelmsford, to explain exactly what the Govern- 
ment wish and what they object to. But do not upset every- 
fine 

All that insight and administrative experience could say the 
~ Queen packed into this letter. But the Cabinet, notwithstanding 
that Beaconsfield read the letter to them, persisted in their 
decision, and Wolseley left England for South Africa at the end 
of the month (May). It was with difficulty that Beaconsfield 
obtained their consent to the continuance of Frere as High Com- 
missioner in South Africa other than South-east Africa. In 
sanctioning the supersession the Queen recorded her conviction 
that “ yielding to a cry, and superseding (for it is that, though 
under a disguised form) so distinguished and able as well as 
excellent a man as Sir B. Frere is deeply to be regretted : for it 
will discourage all public servants in distant parts, and forms a 
bad precedent.” * 

Having failed to prevent the Cabinet from committing what 
she regarded as a grave administrative error, the Queen, being 
constitutionally bound by the advice of her Ministers, set herself 
to limit its bad effects. She sent a letter received by herself 
from Frere to Beaconsfield, and requested him to place it before 

1 Ibid. p. 432. 
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Sir Michael Hicks Beach, with the suggestion that, in officially 
communicating the supersession decision to Frere, he should 
present the action of the Cabinet in a form as little offensive as 
possible. With this end in view the Colonial Secretary might 
say that the Cabinet had been influenced by the consideration 
that to relieve Frere of his responsibility for Natal—1,o00 miles 
distant from the Cape—would enable him to concentrate his 
energies upon the central object of British policy, the Confedera- 
tion of the Colonies and the Free State. Thus it would be made 
possible for Frere to withhold his resignation without loss of his 
personal integrity : and the Queen herself would take the oppor- 
tunity offered by the publication of the last volume of the Prince 
Consort’s Lettervs to send a sympathetic letter, together with a 
copy of the book.1 This, as we have seen in the preceding 
chapter, was done. 

The action and attitude of Queen Victoria, as disclosed in the 
foregoing correspondence, completes the evidence which estab- 
lishes the fact that, instead of Frere forcing the hand of the 
Home Government, the Home Government allowed their South 
African policy to be deflected by what they held to be the re- 
quirements of the Empire as a whole. In so doing, they ordered 
him to retire from the position which he had taken up in pur- 
suance of their original instructions, when retirement could be 
effected only at the cost of incurring risks appreciably greater 
than those which they desired him to avoid. Whether the 
Imperial emergency was sufficiently embarrassing to justify such 
a change of policy is a question upon which two opinions may be 
held. But few, if any, students of the history of the British 
Empire would refuse to acknowledge to-day, that to censure 
Frere in these circumstances for not readjusting his action in 
South Africa to a change of policy made in Downing Street 
without prior consultation with him, was as contrary to the 
public interests as it was manifestly unjust to him as an indi- 
vidual. Twenty-five years later the Balfour Ministry were 
threatened with a loss of political support in circumstances 
analogous to those in which the Beaconsfield Ministry sacrificed 
Frere. The conduct of the former in the face of this threat shows 
how greatly the conception of Imperial consolidarity had advanced 
during the interval. In 1904, Alfred Lyttelton, the Colonial 
Secretary, when asked by a correspondent if he knew how 
adversely the position of the Government in the industrial 
constituencies was being affected by their decision to allow 
the Transvaal Administration to import Chinese labour for 
the Witwatersrand mines, made the following reply : 


1 Ibid. p. 433. 
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“T am aware that the Government’s decision will probably 
cost the party many votes; but a Government which flinched 
from what it knew to be necessary in the interests of another 
part of the Empire in order to avoid losing some supporters 
at Home would not deserve to retain the possession of power.” 1 

The action of the Beaconsfield Cabinet in disavowing and dis- 
crediting Frere, under pressure of an ephemeral and misguided 
manifestation of public opinion, can be justified only on the 
ground that it was taken in the interests of the United Kingdom . 
and the Empire. Those who defend the Cabinet are entitled to 
claim on their behalf that they sincerely believed that the 
sacrifice of Frere was for the good of South Africa, and, there- 
fore, of England and the Empire. But to advance this plea is 
to confess that the Beaconsfield Cabinet were ignorant of South 
African conditions and barren of statesmanship. As the Queen 
foretold, the supersession of Frere ‘“‘ upset everything ”’ in South 
Africa. In the event, it was overtaken by a retribution more 
swift, direct, and calamitous than any she could have envisaged. 
The action taken by Sir Michael, as Colonial Secretary ; by Lord 
Beaconsfield, as Prime Minister ; and by the Cabinet as a whole, 
led, in varying degrees of directness, to seven years of bloodshed 
and anarchy in Zululand ; to the first Boer war and the retro- 
cession of the Transvaal; to the Afrikander Bond, the Jameson 
Raid, and the great South African war of 1899-1902. 

And yet this doubtful plea, with its damaging implications, 
is all that separates the Cabinet’s treatment of Frere from 
conduct which, judged by the standards of private life, would 
be unhesitatingly condemned as much for its imprudence as its 
dishonesty. 


1 The Reconstruction of the New Colonies under Lord Milner, Vol. I, 
Pp. 354- 


CHAPTER XVII 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN FRERE AND SIR 
MICHAEL 


(JUNE TO SEPTEMBER, 1879) 


N discussing the motives of the Beaconsfield Cabinet in the 
light of the Disraeli letters the scene was shifted perforce 
from South Africa to England. We must now return to the 
Cape, since we have to take up the thread of Frere’s correspon- 
dence with Sir Michael where it was dropped, at the end of 
Chapter XV, with the letters and official reply to the despatch 
of censure, which Frere sent off on 30 June. 
Ten days later he received the following letter, written by 
Sir Michael on 12 June: 
[Recd. 10.7.70.] 


Private. 


COLONIAL OFFICE, 
June 12th, 1879. 

My DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

I have just received your private letter of May 7th, written 
on the way from Potchefstroom ; and with regard to it, have 
only time at present to say that the state of affairs which is 
described in it, and in the enclosures, as existing between the 
civil and military authorities in Natal, makes me feel sure that 
it was necessary to make the change we made in sending out 
Sir G. Wolseley. And I cannot but think that you will take the 
same view, even though that change affects to some extent 
your own position. 

But I would say a few words on the subject of the three 
despatches—as to Confederation and Finance—which go to you 
by this mail. I have tried to make the public despatch on the 
former subject as free from anything like coercion and threatening 
as I could. 

I dare say it may be felt by many that this is not the time 
to raise the question. But it should be remembered (1) That 
the South Africa Act is already nearly two years old, and has 
only three more years to run; that even supposing the Cape 
Parliament to adopt without delay such a scheme as I have 
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suggested, the necessary arrangements will take a long time 
afterwards to perfect and carry out: and that though I do not 
doubt Parliament here would readily extend the term of the 
Act or make it permanent, if anything towards Confederation 
had been done at the time of its expiry, yet I much doubt if 
it would be extended if nothing of importance had been done. 
(2) That we now have a Government more English than Dutch 
at the Cape, and a Parliament, I believe, ready to support them. 
And finally that the position of Griqualand West, the Transvaal, 
and the territories between the Cape and Natal, is such as to 
require immediate action, which really cannot be satisfactorily 
decided on until we know whether we are to have Confederation 
(or Union) or not. There is also one special necessity at Home : 
that we must show Parliament some attempt to relieve this 
country of the cost of future South African wars, before we 
bring forward our estimate for this Zulu war. 

If the Cape Colony will lead the way in undertaking what 
we propose, the others must follow. We must make Natal do 
so if she objects. We have it in our power to frame for the 
Transvaal a constitution as part of a Union which, I believe, 
would work, and yet be a free one: without a Union I don’t 
see how this can be done. 

Griqualand West you say is anxious to join the Cape on 
Confederation terms, though not to be annexed. 

One thing your Ministers should see. Except the Cape Town 
Garrison (which, whatever happens in future in the interim, 
should always be kept at Cape Town, as the Halifax garrison 
is at Halifax) we mean neither to keep nor to send Imperial 
troops to South Africa for the future. If they will relieve us 
of our future responsibilities (by which I mean Griqualand West, 
Natal, and the Transvaal) to the extent of uniting with those 
communities in the work of defence, we will aid them as I 
have proposed. 

If they will not, they will get no aid from us for the future ; 
and by no means the same consideration as to the past as we 
should otherwise afford. 

I think in the event of their adopting a scheme for Union of 
which we could approve, even a request that they should be let 
off all the “exceptional Imperial expenditure” in the Cape 
war might not be unfavourably considered, though be careful 
how you give any pledge on this point. 

The mail is closing. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicxs BEACH. 
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From this letter it appears that the Cabinet had approved 
of the injurious course of action mentioned in Sir Michael’s 
letter of 29 May ! as ‘“‘ merely a suggestion.” In commenting 
upon that letter, the impolicy of the proposal to withdraw all 
Imperial troops from South Africa, except those in garrison at 
Cape Town and Simon’s Town, was noticed: but the more 
precise statement of Sir Michael’s intentions given above, with 
the forwarding of the official despatches, calls for some further 
remarks. The opinions which Frere formed of the instructions 
conveyed to him in these letters and despatches are stated very 
forcibly in his replies to Sir Michael’s letters. But without 
anticipating these replies, a few words on the instructions as a 
whole may serve to assist the reader to realize the full extent 
of the ignorance of South African conditions—to say nothing 
of defective statesmanship—which they displayed. 

Put plainly, the instructions were these. Confederation must 
be speeded up in the interests not of South Africa, but of the 
Home Government. Frere was therefore to induce the Cape 
Ministers to take the short cut suggested by Paterson. Instead 
of proposals for the Conference of representatives of the British 
Colonies and the Free State—hitherto accepted as the necesssary 
first step in constituting a federal system—the Cape Parliament 
was to pass resolutions pledging the Colony, without waiting for 
the concurrence of the other States, to assume henceforward the 
main burden of Native defence. If Ministers proved recalcitrant, 
Frere must threaten them with the withdrawal of the Imperial. 
troops and demands for immediate payments on account of the 
additional Imperial troops recently employed in the Cape frontier 
war. 

If Sir Michael and the Cabinet had set themselves deliberately 
to wreck whatever prospect of achieving South African unity 
remained after the censure and supersession of Frere, they could 
have devised no better means for the purpose than to force 
the measures, in respect of which they thus instructed Frere, 
upon the consideration of the Cape Government at the time in 
question. Indeed, it is not too much to say that Sir Michael’s 
despatches on Confederation and Finance of June, 1879, and his 
accompanying private letters to Frere, are from the point of 
view of Imperial administration as injurious as any communi- 
cations to be found in the records of Downing Street, not ex- 
cluding the notorious example of Lord North and George III. 
In his ignorance of South African affairs, Sir Michael assumed 
that the Cape Ministry were unfavourable to Confederation and 
negligent in carrying out their engagements to relieve the 

1 See p. 254. 
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Imperial Government of the administration of Griqualand West 
and the native territories within and beyond Kaffraria. Whereas 
in fact the Sprigg Ministry were wholly in favour of Confedera- 
tion, and had fought and won the General Election of the pre- 
ceding year largely upon this issue: and since then it was, 
first, the Zulu menace (which had suspended administrative 
progress in South Africa), and, second, the censure of Frere 
(which had made the Cape public distrustful of the continuity 
of British policy), that had prevented them from going forward, 
and not any change of attitude on their part. Moreover, how- 
ever desirable it was that the Cape, in conjunction with the other 
European communities, should relieve the Imperial Government 
of the cost and burden of native defence, the moment which 
Sir Michael chose for urging the acceptance of this responsibility 
upon the Cape Government was most inopportune. Confedera- 
tion was not yet achieved ; the Zulu army was not yet broken ; 
and the supersession of Frere by Wolseley had created a feeling 
of complete uncertainty as to the future course of action which 
the Imperial Government might take in dealing with Zululand, 
Natal, and the Transvaal. To urge the Cape Ministers to move 
Parliament to bind the Colony formally to the principle of South 
African responsibility for Native defence, when both the extent 
of this responsibility, and the competency of the lesser European 
States to share in it, were thus uncertain, was to ask them to put 
Confederation before the Cape electorate in a form so repellent, 
as to make rejection almost inevitable. 

Frere received Sir Michael’s letter of 12 June on 10 July, 
and the two despatches on Confederation by the preceding mail.* 
He replied officially by a despatch dated 11 July,? and on the 
day following he wrote to Sir Michael in these terms : 

“ As regards Confederation, I much fear your action and the 
two despatches on the subject, which I received last week, have 
had an effect the reverse of what you intended. 

“You tried, no doubt, to avoid anything like coercion or 
threatening. But Colonists are very sensitive, and their backs 
had already been put up by very similar arguments and pro- 
posals having been put before them by Mr. Paterson, with the 
assurance that if they were not accepted willingly, they would 
be forced on all the Colonies concerned. When, therefore, the 
same plans were recognized in your despatch, even Confedera- 
tionists took alarm, and neither I nor Mr. Sprigg are able to 
satisfy some of his staunchest supporters that their fears are 


16 July. The public despatch is given in C. 2454, Pp. 50. 
2 This despatch was treated by Sir Michael as “ confidential.”’ See 


forward, pp. 304, 315. 
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groundless. They believe that Wolseley has secret instructions 
to confederate the Transvaal and Natal forcibly, and the almost 
universal feeling here is to wait till they can see what is done 
in Natal and Zululand and the Transvaal, before they commit 
themselves. 

“T do not think that you have realized that a peremptory 
tone, which would be quite justifiable where nothing had been 
done towards Union, was not required here in the Cape Colony, 
where the present Ministry and Parliament were quite in accord 
with you, and had been steadily working for a year and a half 
in your direction. Nothing more was needed than that H.M. 
Government should express approval and bid them go on; but 
they were pulled up in mid-career, when they were carrying out 
your own principles in Kaffraria. Their supporters now ask 
them, ‘ What has been disapproved by the Secretary of State ?’ 
‘Ts it your Kaffrarian policy ?’1 ‘Or Sir B. Frere’s proposals 
for Natal?’ ‘Or is it peace at any price to be made with 
Zululand?’ ‘Or is the Transvaal to be given up?’ 

“My Ministers can only say they have no reason to believe 
in any such change of policy; but this will not satisfy their 
supporters in the face of definite assertions of the Opposition, 
and the obvious disapproval expressed by your treatment of 
me; and their supporters say, ‘We must wait to see what is 
done in Natal, Zululand, and the Transvaal before we take any 
steps towards Confederation.’ ”’ 

The fact that Frere was relieved of all responsibility for the 
administration of Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal by the 
appointment of Wolseley to the High Commissionership of 
South-east Africa did not prevent him from continuing to co- 
ordinate the special problems presented by these countries with 
the problem of the administration of South Africa as a whole. 
In a letter to Herbert of 29 July, 1879, he enclosed a private 
memorandum on the Transvaal, in which he presented the then 
existing situation in that country in its relationship to the Zulu 
- war on the one hand, and to the maintenance of British 
authority in South Africa on the other. 

In the covering letter Frere tells Herbert that he is sending 
the memorandum to one or two friends in England, ‘‘ who 
believed in [him] and cannot make out why everybody says 
{he is] so much to blame.”’ The document is notable for its 
prescience ; and it was quoted widely in the Press during the 


+ Nine months before, Sir Michael opposed the action of the Cape Minis- 
try in assuming control over these native territories (see his letter of 2 
October, p. 103). Now he was urging them to accept these and far heavier 
responsibilities. 
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closing months of 1899, when the forecast it contains had been 
realized by the Boer ultimatum of 9 October, and the outbreak 
of the great South African war. The text, as given below, is 
transcribed from the original draft in Frere’s handwriting. 

“ Till the question whether Zulus or British shall rule in South 
Africa is settled, the Boers will not contentedly acquiesce in 
the annexation of the Transvaal. 

“Once assured that we intend to, and are able to, protect 
them against Zulu supremacy (on neither of which points are 
they satisfied at present), they will easily be governed, and how- 
ever they may grumble, as farmers will everywhere, they may 
be so ruled as to become, in essentials, as content and loyal at 
heart as their brethren, the Dutch section of the population 
here, and the country will be one of the finest and richest of 
Her Majesty’s Colonies, and a great addition to the strength of 
South Africa. 

“On the other hand, any reliance on mere force in the Trans- 
vaal must react dangerously down here, in the old Colony, and 
convert the Dutch country party, now as loyal and prosperous 
a section of the population as any under the Crown, into dan- 
gerous allies to the small anti-English republican party who are 
for separation, thus paralysing the efforts of the loyal English 
party now in power, who aim at making the country a self- 
defending integral portion of the British Empire. 

“Further, any attempt to give back or restore the Boer 
Republic in the Transvaal must lead to anarchy and failure, 
and probably at no distant period to a vicious imitation of a 
collection of South American Republics, in which the more ignorant 
and misguided Boers, dominated and led by better educated 
foreign adventurers, German Hollanders, Irish Home Rulers, and 
other European Republicans and Socialists, will become a pest 
to the whole of South Africa, and a most dangerous fulcrum to 
any European Power bent on contesting our naval supremacy, 
or injuring us in our Colonies. 

“Hence from every point of view I look upon the settlement 
of the Zulu question as the crux of the whole position in South 
Africa. Let the Zulus, and their neighbours, and those who 
look to them as their leaders, once clearly understand that they 
are the weaker party and must be subordinate to the British 
Crown, they will accept the situation and there will be peace 
and prosperity not only in Natal, but throughout South Africa. 

“For Natal will be effectively protected. The Zulus will 
cease to be a menace to their neighbours, and may become 
useful producers and consumers. Other native races will gradu- 
ally follow their example in this, as they cease to look to Zulu- 
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land for the signal to rise against the White races. The Transvaal 
will become a secure, well-governed, prosperous country, capable 
of being entrusted with self-government, and of entering into 
union. with its more advanced neighbours. 

“The Cape Colony and Griqualand West will continue their 
present prosperous career, and be able and willing to take the 
lead in uniting with other Colonies and territories to form a self- 
defending, self-governed, and progressive union as a loyal and 
integral portion of the British Empire.” 


Sir Michael replied on 31 July to Frere’s letter of 21 and 24 
June, which has been given above at p. 259 e¢ seg. He wrote: 


[Recd, 21.8.79.] 


Private. 
COLONIAL OFFICE, 
July 31st, 1879. 

DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

I have received your letters; but I postpone replying to 
all of them, being very much occupied at the moment, until I 
hear from you further as to my “‘ Confederation ’” despatch of 
June 12th. 

I hope Mr. Sprigg will find nothing in that despatch which 
should induce him to hesitate in taking the course suggested 
in it. The “Confidential ’’ despatch of the same date is of 
course for yourself alone. 

I might perhaps not have written it had I known that Mr. 
Sprigg’s Ministry were really intending to take steps towards 
Confederation or Union, and that the result of the late elections 
could be taken as a pronouncement by the Colony in favour 
of it.t This I gather from your recent letters. But so far as 
I could judge, not merely by what Mr. Paterson told me, but 
by what I heard from other quarters, I had thought the first of 
these two points much open to doubt, and the second even more 
so. I may have forgotten something which you had told me, 
which should have led me to another conclusion: but I cannot 
remember any statement of the kind; and of course you were 


1 Confederation was mentioned in the Speech on the Prorogation of the 
Cape Parliament in the preceding year as one of the main planks in the 
programme of the Sprigg Ministry, and this and other purposes of the 
Ministry were endorsed emphatically by the return of the Sprigg Ministry 
to office by an increased majority in the General Election which ensued. 
Any Secretary of State ought to have known these elementary facts of the 
South African situation. See CH. VI, p. 62,,and CH. VII, p. 83 (in which 
Frere specifically calls Herbert’s attention to the paragraph in the Pro- 
rogation Speech). 
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absent from the Cape, and from personal communication with 
Mr. Sprigg, for so long that I could not have expected you to 
tell me more than you did. 

With regard to Sir G. Wolseley’s appointment, I feel quite 
sure that you would cordially co-operate with him. I very 
much regret that you should consider it as a slight upon your- 
self. If it be granted—as to which there seems no doubt—that 
the crisis required the union for the time of civil and military 
command in the district in question in one person, and that this 
person could not be either Lord Chelmsford or Sir H. Bulwer, 
it was certainly necessary to send out some one in the position, 
and with the experience, of Sir G. Wolseley, and I do not see 
how anyone, so sent out, could have been made subject to any 
local control. For this reason it seemed, and I must confess, 
still seems to me, that what was done was a necessary part of 
the whole scheme, and that, whoever had been High Commis- 
sioner, we could not have acted otherwise. But I do not wish 
to argue the question, and can only repeat my regret at the 
light in which it presents itself to you. 

In accordance with what I gather from your letters, and from 
Lanyon’s, would in your opinion be the wisest course, I have 
postponed replying to the Boers’ Memorial: and have written to 
Wolseley to express a hope that he may be able to strengthen 
our forces in the Transvaal, so as to avoid, or at least minimize, 
the risk of any attempt at disturbance when my reply arrives. 
The news received last week from Ulundi makes me hope that 
he will very soon be able to do this. 

The Queen desires me to send you her congratulations on the 
important success gained there. 

When I send the reply to the Boers, I shall take care to send 
it in accordance with your advice. If the Cape will but under- 
‘take the move towards Confederation, I think I can frame a 
very conciliatory and argumentative reply to the Memorial, 
based on the near prospect of a ‘“‘ unity’ which is really that 
which they themselves point to in one of its last paragraphs. 
There is some legal doubt as to our power here to legislate by 
Orders-in-Council for the Transvaal—to which you have referred 
in your despatch, suggesting certain administrative reforms. 

I have told Wolseley that if he agrees with your recommenda- 
tions he may carry out all these reforms, except the institution 
of a Legislative Council. This he could not do. If we can do 
it here (as to which I am consulting the Lord Chancellor), I 
hope to move in the matter soon. 

Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicks BEACH. 
T 
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On the last paragraph of this letter it must be remarked, 
that it was one thing for Frere, with his administrative experi- 
ence and personal knowledge of the Boers and their kinsmen 
in the Cape Colony, to put his proposals into effect, but quite 
another for these same proposals to be handed over to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to carry out at his discretion. For all practical pur- 
poses Sir Michael’s action marked the frustration of the careful 
and statesmanlike work which Frere had accomplished during 
his visit to the Transvaal. 

This letter reached Frere on 21 August, and he replied to it 
on the 26th: 

[My letters will have told you the feelings of the Colony and 
the intentions of Ministers as regards Confederation. ]} 

“T need not say more than that all my anticipations have, 
I regret to say, been more than fulfilled, and a very angry feeling 
has been produced in the Colony by the general tone of English 
feeling as gathered from the Press and debates in Parliament. 

“The Colonists here are incensed at the want of appreciation 
of the efforts they have made, since the present Ministry came 
into power, to provide for their own defence, and alarmed at 
the threats held out that they will be made to pay not only for 
the last year’s war on their own frontier, but for Natal and 
Transvaal wars 300 or 600 miles beyond—which have, as they 
hold, been caused by the neglect of Colonial warnings and advice. 

“This angry feeling is sedulously fanned by the Opposition, 
Messrs. Merriman and Saul Soloman and other correspondents 
of the Daily News and Aborigines Protection Society. People 
are inclined to turn round on the Ministry and say, ‘ This is 
the result of your measures of self-defence and of the taxation 
you imposed on us to pay for it! You have proved that you 
ca get us to pay more, and now we are to be made to pay for 

atal.’ 

[The effect of this feeling is shown by the Government’s 
dropping the Railway Extension Scheme to avoid defeat.] 

“T hope next mail may bring something definite of your 
intentions, for I can assure you the temper of the obstructionists 
is already ugly ; and unless Wolseley manages to keep the Boers 
in the Transvaal quiet without bloodshed, we shall have a 
revival here of the bitter feeling of the last generation among 
their Dutch relatives at this end of the Colony. 

[He doubts Wolseley’s capacity to settle Natal and the Trans- 
vaal by Christmas ; and reasserts his objections to the appoint- 
ment of Wolseley. ] 

“There can be no doubt as to the weakening of my position 
for any good purpose here, by what is sedulously interpreted 
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by the anti-English party as an intentional mark of want of 
confidence... . It is a matter of plain fact and experience.” 

Two days later (28 August) Frere wrote again to Sir Michael. 
The immediate occasion for the letter. was the indiscreet (as 
Frere deemed it) intervention of Paterson, the Eastern Province 
leader, in the Confederation question. He began: 

[Paterson has published (see enclosed extracts from the Press) 
his scheme for Confederation. It was known that he had been 
in direct communication with you.] 

“On the general subject I can only repeat that union after 
the fashion indicated in the South Africa Act of last year is so 
much to the advantage of all concerned, that nothing but party 
tactics, and party perversity, can long delay its acceptance by 
a great majority of thankful Colonists. 

“ But they cannot be dragooned into it, nor made to accept 
it by ‘Imperial pressure ’—as Paterson would call it—for they 
are at least as obstinate and self-willed as the stock they come 
from, whether Dutch, English, Scotch or Irish. 

“ They cannot be cajoled into it, for they are quite as sharp 
as we are. 

“Nor can they be bribed into it; for as regards this, Cape 
Colony, we have little to offer them which they care for, unless 
we bid higher than we can well afford, or than John Bull will be 
willing to pay.” 

The passage immediately following is notable as affording 
evidence of Frere’s own views at this time upon a question 
which must, by the nature of things, remain undecided—the 
question whether, if he had not been censured and superseded, 
he would have succeeded in bringing about the administrative 
union of European South Africa. Evidently Frere himself was 
confident that if the settlement of Zululand and the Transvaal had 
been left in his hands, and the support and confidence of the Home 
Government had not been withdrawn, he would have succeeded 
in putting Lord Carnarvon’s policy into effect. With these 
acute and prescient letters before us, joined to the knowledge 
of the complete change on the Confederation question which he 
had effected in the Cape Colony prior to his visit to Natal and 
the Transvaal, it is difficult, if not impossible, to avoid the 
conclusion that his confidence was justified ; and to agree with 
Queen Victoria, that if the Cabinet had not “ upset everything,” 
Frere would have surmounted triumphantly all obstacles to 
union. In so doing he would have saved South Africa and 
England from most, if not all, of the disasters by which the sub- 
continent was visited during the succeeding quarter of a century 


(1879-1902). 
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‘By careful explanation, perseverance, and some ‘ give and 
take,’ we may induce all to agree to any really useful measure. 
To be useful or acceptable, it must include the grant of some 
form of-self-government either immediate, or immediately pro- 
spective, to all members of the union. We were on the fair 
road to this when my supersession by Wolseley threw us all 
back. It is always difficult to revert to the exact status quo 
ante. To weaken the influence of your Governor and his Minis- 
ters here, when those Ministers are thoroughly loyal and English 
in feeling, is simply playing into the hands of Messrs. Colenso, 
Saul Soloman and Merriman—the bitter anti-English Opposition 
here and in Natal. 

“ They are sedulously courting the Dutch party, and swaying 
the loyal Dutch (a great majority of the Cape Dutchmen) to 
swell the already considerable minority who are disloyal to the 
English Crown here and in the Transvaal, and who would 
prefer a Holland (that is, remember, a Geyman) Government or 
Protectorate in the Transvaal to an English one, and a Republic 
here to a Dominion under the British Crown. 

“Tf the Special Correspondents are right as to Wolseley’s 
plans for Zululand (of which I know nothing from him), his 
settlement of Zululand is not likelyto mend matters. You may, 
with the greatest ease, so rule Zululand that the Zulus shall 
pay their share of the cost of the war, and be a strength and 
not a weakness to Natal and the Transvaal. To leave them 
to themselves with no restraints but ‘moral suasion’ from 
Residents carefully instructed that the Zulus are to be left to 
rule themselves after their own will and fashion, is simply to 
invite a repetition of the history of Cetywayo and Kreli, who 
in ten or fifteen years built up a strong military power out of 
the remnants of a defeated and dispersed tribe. 

‘‘ This is not avoiding increase of responsibilities. It is merely 
inviting their increase by turning your back and shutting your 
eyes whilst they are growing. 

“All Colonists know this well, and except crotchety philan- 
thropists and political partisans, all acknowledge it; and if 
they see us so acting none will feel secure nor consent to con- 
federate, except with some strong military power on which they 
can depend for help in time of need. 

“T doubt whether Wolseley is the man to do much towards 
solid Confederation by bringing in Natal and the Transvaal. I 
judge from his dealings with the Natal constitution when he 
was here before, as well as from what I know of his views of 
mankind and the mode of governing them. He may make a 
peace to the satisfaction of the penny Press and be home by 
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Christmas, but he will not make one to quiet South Africa for 
ten, still less for fifteen years to come, nor one that will promote 
Confederation, nor pay for the next war, nor secure you against 
having to pay for South African wars hereafter. 

“We are meantime drifting into very awkward relations with 
all these Colonies. What you are now doing seems to me un- 
comfortably like what was done more than a century ago, when 
we drove the American Colonies into war and forcible separation. 

“ From the Treaty of Paris in 1763 to the end of the War of 
Independence in 1783 it took twenty years for the quarrel to 
arise, culminate, and be fought out in separation. We do things 
faster nowadays. The whole history of causes of difference, the 
character of the disputes between the British Government and 
the States, and the mode in which they were carried on, were, 
mutatis mutandis, very like the storm now brewing here. 

‘*Put a German instead of a French intervention, such as 
occurred in America in 1778, and the result may be similar. 

“I wish you to be warned in time, and having warned you 
I have done my duty. If you think I am an alarmist, I wish 
you would refer to Lord Salisbury or Lord Halifax, or others 
who have known me long, and can judge whether I am wont 
to be deluded or deterred by phantom fears. 

“PS. (Sept. 2nd). I am sure you will forgive my plain 
speaking. But on a matter of as much importance to the 
country I cannot speak too plainly.” 

The wisdom, and indeed the almost clairvoyant quality, of 
Frere’s warnings will be recognized by all who are acquainted 
with South African history. In the event Frere’s advice was 
rejected or ignored. 

What happened in Zululand is told in the following extract 
from the colourless historical résumé of the Colonial Office List 
for I9QII. 

Under Wolseley ‘“‘the dynasty of Tshaka was deposed, and 
the country divided into 13 districts each under an indepen- 
dent chief, holding office by the gift of the Queen of England, 
subject to certain conditions accepted by him; a British Resi- 
dent was appointed to reside in Zululand, and be the adviser 
of the chiefs and channel of communication between them and 
the British Government. 

“ Difficulties were soon experienced in working this arrange- 
ment. Some of the chiefs quarrelled and fought with one 
another and their subjects, many of whom refused to recognize 
their authority ; while a large and influential party were anxious 
for the restoration of Cetywayo. Sir H. Bulwer, who had 
assumed the government of Natal in the early part of 1882, 
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was specially commissioned to enquire into the whole question 
of the Zulu settlement. After fully considering his report, Her 
Majesty’s Government decided to replace the ex-king over the 
whole country north of the Umhlatuze river, with the exception 
of a small territory in the north-east, which Usibepu, one of the 
13 chiefs appointed by Sir Garnet Wolseley, was allowed to 
retain. The territory between the Umhlatuze and the Natal 
frontier was constituted a native reserve, under the super- 
vision of a British Commissioner, and it was arranged that 
locations should be provided in this reserve for any of the Zulus 
who might be unwilling to again submit to the restored King. 
Cetywayo, who had at his own request been allowed to visit 
England, where the decision of the Government was communi- 
cated to him, and by him formally accepted, was reinstalled 
by Sir Theophilus Shepstone on the 29th of January, 1883, in the 
presence of 5,000 Zulus. 

“His enemies, headed by Usibepu, proved more formidable 
than he or others had anticipated, and after a struggle of some 
months he was overthrown and his kraal destroyed. He took 
refuge in the reserve, where he lived practically under the care 
of the Resident, until the 8th of February, 1884, when he died. 
Soon after his death his followers, the Usutus (the name by which 
the personal adherents of Cetywayo—as distinct from the Zulus 
in general—were known), finding themselves no match for 
Usibepu, called in some Boer adventurers, with whose assistance 
they inflicted a crushing defeat on Usibepu, who took refuge in 
the reserve. And as a reward for this service the Boers received 
a grant of land, in which they established the ‘ New Republic ’ 
[shortly after incorporated into the South African Republic, 
and restored to Natal after the war of 1899-1902]. 

“ Finding that the Zulu people were unable to form any orderly 
administration of the remaining territory, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment decided, with the general assent of the Zulus, to declare 
their country to be British territory, which was done in May, 
1887. Some disturbances occurred soon after in connection 
with an attempt to set up Dinuzulu, a son of Cetywayo, as king ; 
but it was soon checked, with the assistance of the Imperial 
troops, and Dinuzulu with his uncles Ndabuko and Tshingana 
were arrested, tried and convicted of high treason, and removed 
to St. Helena, while other offenders were tried on other charges, 
and imprisoned or fined. Dinuzulu and his two uncles were 
permitted to return from exile at the beginning of 1898.” 

In the settlement of the Transvaal “‘ reliance ’”’ was placed 
“on mere force,”’ and it did “react dangerously ” in the Cape 
Colony. Six months later (in June, 1880), as will be seen, the 
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Sprigg Ministry, who in 1878 had obtained a decisive majority 
in the electorate and in the representative chamber in favour 
of Confederation, were compelled to withdraw their proposals 
for the necessary conference of the South African States to avoid 
defeat at the hands of the Opposition reinforced by Dutch 
defaulters from the ministerial ranks, who declared that the 
restoration of the Republic must precede Confederation. Then 
Frere was recalled, because he had failed to carry through the 
Confederation policy which the Home Government had them- 
selves wrecked. In less than six months the Boers revolted, 
and in another year (August, 1881), the Boer Republic was 
“restored.” Twenty years later—the exact period between the 
triumphant Peace of Paris and the humiliating Treaty of Ver- 
sailles—all South Africa was aflame with the three years’ war 
(r899-1902) fought between Dutch and British to determine 
whether the sub-continent should, or should not, remain a part 
of the Empire. 

In the chapter on “‘ Majuba” in his Life of Gladstone, Lord 
Morley defends Mr. Gladstone from the charge of inconsistency. 
The reason why, on obtaining office in April, 1880, he refused to 
grant the request of the Boer Committee for the restoration of 
the Republic, whereas six months before, when in opposition, 
he had denounced the annexation as an unrighteous act, was 
due, Lord Morley says, to the circumstance that at the time in 
question (May, 1880) the new Ministry had no information on 
South African affairs from which they could infer either the 
likelihood of an armed resistance in the event of this refusal, 
or the pressing need for the grant of self-governing institutions, 
if a rebellion was to be avoided.* 

In the face of Frere’s letters, it is obvious that the validity 
of this explanation involves the discreditable assumption that 
the whole of the information and advice on the subject of the 
Transvaal contained in Frere’s despatches and private letters 
to Sir Robert Herbert, the Permanent Under-Secretary, had 
been deliberately ignored. Otherwise, at the change of Ministry 
in April, 1880, this information and advice—of the definiteness 
of which the reader can form his own judgment—would have 
sufficed to enlighten Lord Kimberley, the new Colonial Secretary. 
In point of fact, apart from the private letters, one single 
Blue Book should have been sufficient for the purpose—C. 2367. 
It contained the full text of the correspondence which passed 
between Frere and the Boer Committee, with word for word 
reports of all that was said and done at their successive meetings. 

1 Vol. 2, Ed. 1907, p. 268. The chapter contains many demonstrable 
inaccuracies, and its treatment of Frere is markedly unfair. 
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In view of the disregard of his private warnings and public 
despatches, it is not surprising that Frere should have sought 
to make the real facts of the South African situation known in 
England by non-official channels. One such example is afforded 
by the “ private Memorandum,” of which a copy was forwarded 
to Herbert by Frere on 29 July (see p. 286) ; but a second can 
be cited which is even more significant. Lord Morley, in the 
Majuba chapter, says that the official information at the 
disposal of the Gladstone Ministry on taking office gave them 
to understand that the Boers were becoming reconciled to 
British rule, and that on the strength of this information the 
Cabinet decided, in spite of the urgent demand for retrocession 
put forward by the influential section of the Liberal Party 
headed by Lord (then Mr. Leonard) Courtney, that the 
Queen’s authority must be maintained. Frere was still High 
Commissioner at this time, and in a letter dated 3 April, 
1880 (which would have been received therefore a fortnight 
before 12 May, the date of the Cabinet decision), and addressed 
to Sir H. Ponsonby, the private secretary to the Queen, he had 
directly traversed this optimistic official information. 

“Whatever Sir Garnet Wolseley may say or think of the 
general feeling up in the Transvaal, the Dutch population down 
here who have relatives up there 1 are seriously uneasy and angry, 
and a feeling has been created here about the Transvaal and its 
annexation which certainly did not exist a few months ago, and 
reacts in a manner very prejudicial to the present [Cape] Ministry, 
who are Englishmen, and known to be thoroughly loyal to the 
English Crown. 

“What may be the precise extent and results of this change 
of feeling I shall hardly be able to judge, till the Colonial Parlia- 
ment meets next month. I am made aware of it whenever I 
meet a genuine Dutch Afrikander farmer, who is apt to let me 
know that his good-will is personal to me and my office, and is 
‘not to be misunderstood as implying any approval of our doings 
in the Transvaal.’ But the more obvious evidence is to be found 
in the Radical and Republican English Press in the Colony, 
which tries to ally itself with the Dutch Afrikander party, and 
has some success with the Dutch Republican section. But the 
great body of the Dutch are not more Republicans, at present, 
than our English Whigs—the Dutch Church (Reformed) especially 
being very strong, and very rarely disloyal to the British Crown, 
though disliking most things British, including the English 
language, and Church doctrine, and, not unnaturally, English 
aggressiveness and cockneyism.”’ 

1 The italics are mine.—W. B. W. 
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Why was Frere’s advice not included in the official information 
at the disposal of the Cabinet ? 


To _teturn to the correspondence. Sir Michael answered 
ae s official reply to the despatch of censure by the following 
etter : 


[Recd. 17.9.79.] 
Private. 
COLONIAL OFFICE, 
August 28th, 1879. 

DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

I received, early in the present month, your despatch of 
June 30th in reply to my despatches of March 19, 20, 27, and 
April roth. 

As you anticipated, it arrived too late to be included in the 
last Blue Book published during the session recently concluded. 
But I was not sorry for this: for though it is evidently meant 
for publication, and though I presume you will in any case desire 
it to be published, I could wish that it had never been written 
—and this for your own sake, for I am not now alluding to the 
position of the Government in the matter. 

Writing to me on July ist, you say with reference to this 
despatch, “I only hope that people will not be too tired of 
Zululand to read it when you get it, and that it may make some 
Members a little ashamed of themselves when they next meet 
their constituents.” 

I can well imagine that it is possible for us in England to fail 
_ in appreciating public opinion in South Africa: for this sentence, 
and the whole of the despatch to which it refers, shows that you 
are not aware of the public feeling in England upon the question 
of the Zulu war. I will venture to say, that the publication 
of this despatch, so far from having the effect which you antici- 
pate, will afford not only to the Members to whom you allude, 
but to their constituents, ground for a fresh and more vehement 
attack upon you: an attack which will be all the keener because 
you have been provoked into replying to them; and that of 
those who do not attack you, some will regret your action in 
writing such a despatch, but the majority will disapprove it. 
The fact is that, unpopular as South African wars have always 
been in England, there never was one more unpopular than the 
Zulu war. 

In this (perhaps in nothing else) the “ Liberal’’ party are 
united, and whether Whigs, Radicals, or Home Rulers, have, 
from the very beginning, joined in chorus against you. I believe 
that a very considerable portion of the Conservative party hold 
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the same opinion, though they supported us in resisting Dilke’s 
motion. And of those who do not look on the war as unneces- 
sary and wrong, I think that every one regrets it as a costly 
but necessary evil; and few would agree with your view that it 
could not have been postponed for a time. 

Now such views may be very mistaken: but, judging from 
what is written and said, both publicly and privately, I believe 
they are held by the country. 

If you had at all realized this, I cannot but think that you 
would have so framed your reply to my despatches as not 
unnecessarily to provoke a fresh storm. Why, in replying to 
me, need you have taken up by far the largest portion of your 
despatch with what is really a reply not to me, or to the Govern- 
ment, but to Dilke, Blachford and the newspaper press ? 

The ‘reiterated unofficial denunciations ’’ which you feel so 
deeply (though they are very similar to attacks which we have 
undergone with tolerable calmness, on any number of subjects, 
for some years) came from our opponents in Parliament and the 
Press, against whom we have sustained you. If you will take 
my despatches, and the speeches of my colleagues and myself 
in Parliament in the South African debates, you will find that 
though we have blamed you in one point, carefully defined and 
specified both in writing and in speech, we have defended you 
in matters to which you refer in your despatch, as if we had 
in some way deemed your conduct with regard to them worthy 
of censure. Take the question of your conduct in the Boundary 
award, both in the alleged delay in dealing with it, and in the 
terms of the award. Look at the Times report of my speech 
on Dilke’s motion ? (the report contains a few mistakes, but is 
sufficiently accurate for the purpose). You quote a paragraph 
in this from my despatch on the zoth March. At the time of 
writing it I was certainly not entirely clear as to the precise 
extent of the recognition of private rights which you had acquired 
[? 1 bana and therefore I stated what I thought it ought 
to be. 

But I approved, then and before, generally of what you had 
proposed, and by withholding a final opinion, guarded myself 
and you against any mistake into which I might have fallen from 
not exactly understanding your action on the point in question. 

Take again the arguments with respect to the danger to Natal 
of the Zulu power: the position of Umbellini with respect to — 
Cetywayo: the gravity of the offence of violating British Terri- 
tory and taking Zulu women out of it: the inadequacy of the 


? For this speech, and the validity of Sir Michael’s claim, see pp. 129, q 
136, 157, 168, and 171. 
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compensation offered, and your share in deciding upon it. On 
these [points], and on others to which I might refer, look at what 
I myself said in Parliament in reply to Sir Charles Dilke. There- 
fore, whether I consider your despatch as a reply to Opposition 
speakers and writers, or to the Government, I look upon the 
greatest portion of its contents with regret, and wish on your 
account that it had not been written. 

But I wish this also on my own account as a member of the 
Government. I shall soon reply to it officially. Had it been 
confined to an answer to my despatches, coupled with an 
acknowledgment (which I think was due to me) of my remarks 
on your behalf on the points in which I had defended you, my 
reply would not have been a pleasant task. For, as I wrote the 
despatch of the rgth March with regret, I have no desire to refer 
to a question which is now becoming matter of history. But 
by introducing other matters, by apparently blaming the Govern- 
ment for the denunciations of your unofficial adversaries, and 
by doing so in terms which, though no doubt intended for them, 
will certainly be taken as used against us, you have made my 
task very disagreeable. 

But on this at any rate you may rely, that whatever, after 
consultation with my colleagues, it may be my duty to say, 
will be said in no spirit of personal ill-feeling towards yourself. 
My sentiments are, and always have been, precisely the reverse 
of this. 

And I can, I hope, make allowance for the influence obviously 
exercised over this as well as others of your recent despatches 
by the way in which you appear to view Wolseley’s appointment. 
I will not deal with this here, so far as it bears upon the future 
policy to be pursued in South Africa; but as to its intended 
and I think actual effect upon your personal position, I would 
ask you to accept our own estimate of the extent of the change 
and reasons for making it, rather than those invented for us 
by the Opposition. 

As a matter of fact the only functions which have been trans- 
ferred from you to Sir G. Wolseley are those of High Commissioner 
in Zululand and in other native territories adjoining the Transvaal, 
which, looking to the military difficulties existing at the time, 
it was clearly desirable to vest in the Commander-in-Chief. Of 
course, the Opposition say that you have been superseded and 
disgraced, etc., etc., in order to prove that they were right in 
demanding your recall, and that they have forced us practically 
to do what they desired. Our reasons for the step, and our 
interpretations of it, were stated in my despatch, and have been 
repeatedly restated by me, in reply to Lord Hartington and 
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others in Parliament. If you would but in this, as with regard 
to our views of your conduct generally, consider what we say — 
and do, rather than what the Opposition say for themselves or 
choose to attribute to us, I think the result would be both more 
just to us and more satisfactory to yourself; and that I should 
be spared the unpleasant necessity of commenting upon such 
despatches as that to which this letter refers, 
Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicks BEACH. 


Frere’s reply was sent by return of mail: 


Private. 
Govt. HousE, CAPE Town, 
Sept. 22nd, 1879. 

DEAR SIR MICHAEL,— 

I have received your “‘ Private’ letter of the 28th August 
and need not assure you that I am sincerely obliged to you 
for your kindly remarks on my despatch of the 30th June on 
the subject of Parliamentary and other attacks on me, and its 
possible bearing on my own position here. 

I can assure you that I am by no means, as you suppose, 
unaware of the state of public opinion in England regarding the 
Zulu war, nor of the unanimity of all parties in England regarding 
it. No one can realize more keenly than I do its unpopularity ; 
or regret it more sincerely as a costly but necessary evil. 

I cannot however but feel that the more the facts are looked 
into and sifted, the more clear it will be that the war was 
inevitable and righteous—forced on us by Cetywayo—begun 
by him and not by us—and that it could not possibly have ~ 
been postponed without the certainty of greater evils—to wit, — 
a repetition of bloody Zulu inroads into British Territory, and 
a simultaneous Boer rebellion in the Transvaal. 

Few, as you say, will now be found to agree with me in this 
view. Few, I fear, in this generation. But unless my country- 
men are much changed, they will some day do me justice. I 
shall not leave a name to be permanently dishonoured. Mean- 
time many thousand Colonists and hundreds of thousands of 
native subjects will feel secure in the Queen’s dominions, who 
could not sleep in safety before the war. 

Your warning is a kind one: ‘‘ Why raise a fresh storm by 
replying to the Opposition?’ Simply because, finding no com- 
plete and formal reply had been made to them, I wished to place — 
oneonrecord. No fresh storm can be more desolating in its effects _ 
on me, than that which has passed over me, and apparently 
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wrecked for the time such repute as I had as a prudent, just, 
and loyal public servant. If a fresh storm will in any way 
embarrass the Queen’s Government, then indeed I shall regret 
it, and I will gladly, so long as our present relations continue, 
at all times bow to the exercise of your discretion in reserving 
as much of my despatches as you think proper from publication, 
till such time as they can be published without inconvenience 
to H.M.’s service. 

You will pardon me if I find it difficult to take your view in 
thinking that the attacks on me are not harder to bear than 
those on H.M.’s Govt. You can reply at once, whether 
in Parliament or in the press. Your Governor cannot hear of 
an attack on him for three weeks, and cannot make any reply 
till the attack has long passed out of public recollection. Hence 
the necessity to him of effectual defence at home, and I must 
again ask your forbearance when I say that I find it difficult 
to agree with you in thinking I ought to be reasonably content 
with what has been said or written in my defence. 

Of course I cannot expect you to take the same view as I do 
in this matter, and if you think that all has been done that 
public opinion and the necessity for carrying on the Queen’s 
Govt. allowed to be done, with a view to my defence—I bow 
in this—as in all questions of the kind—to the decision of 
H.M.’s Govt. 

I am very glad to be assured by you that what I have en- 
deavoured to do has really met with your approval and that of 
H.M.’s Govt., for I must confess that, though open censure 
had been confined to one or two points, no communication, 
public or private, which I have received this year, had led me 
to feel myself warmly supported or approved, in my attempts 
to carry out the instructions laid down for me by H.M.’s Govt. 
in appointing me to this Govt. As long, however, as they 
do not meet with the open disapproval of yourself and the 
Cabinet, my actions shall be guided, as they ever have been, 
by the sole desire to uphold to the utmost of my power the 
authority and influence of H.M.’s Govt. in these Colonies, and 
to endeavour conscientiously to discharge the duties you have 
entrusted to me. 

You attribute much that you think objectionable in my late 
despatches to the influence which you think obviously exercised 
over my expression by the way I appear to view Wolseley’s 
appointment, and you wish I would take your expression of the 
intentions of H.M.’s Govt., instead of the interpretation put on 
them by the Opposition. 

But ee Rouesly assure you that, whilst feeling convinced 
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of your kindly intentions, as far as I was personally concerned 
in the matter—and caring little for the interpretation put on 
them by the Opposition—I judged simply from what I foresaw 
must-be the results ; but I have never permitted my impressions 
to influence either my speech or action. Wolseley is an old 
personal friend of mine, and I have a very high opinion of his 
military ability ; whether he possesses equal capacity for civil 
administration in countries like these for framing settlements 
for Zululand or constitutions for Natal or Transvaal, you will 
soon beable to judge. H.M.’s Govt.—as you assure me—did not 
intend any slight on me—and I fully accept the assurance ; 
but I hardly think they can be aware of the full extent of the 
influence which this appointment has had on my position in 
South Africa. 
Believe me, dear Sir Michael, 
Faithfully yours, 
H. B. E. FRERE. 


The letter to which Frere thus replied had reached him on 
17 September. 

On the following day (18 September) he had received a second 
letter from Sir Michael, also dated 28 August, the text of which 
is as follows: 


[Recd. 18.9.79.] 


Private. 
COLONIAL OFFICE, 
Aug. 28, 1879. 

DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

The minute of your Ministers, in reply to my despatch on 
Confederation, shows that they have somewhat misunderstood 
the intention of that despatch. 

I did not wish them to invite the Cape Parliament to commit 
itself to ‘‘ unknown responsibilities,” such as would be involved 
in undertaking the defence of Natal and the Transvaal, before the 
Zulu war had been concluded and peace established on a satis- 
factory basis. In expressing my anticipation that Zulu affairs 
might soon be settled on a basis affording adequate security, I 
had intended to imply that such a settlement should be antecedent 
to the assumption by the Union of the full responsibilities of 
defence against native aggression—and it was on this ground 
that I thought there need be no delay, on the part either of the 
Cape Ministry or Legislature, in formally recording their accept- 
ance of that principle of Confederation or Union (to which it 
appears both were pledged at the general election held during the 
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progress of the Zulu war), and in considering the general principles 
on which the other Colonies might be admitted into Union. 

The reference to the responsibilities that would be incurred 
was added because I thought that this question would be raised 
by the opponents of Confederation, and I was anxious to enable 
your Ministers to meet it by showing a definite undertaking from 
us to assist in bearing them. 

I regret that it has been considered impossible to take any 
steps, at present, of the kind I had suggested—but I gladly 
recognize the spirit in which the reply of your Ministers is con- 
ceived : and the satisfactory assurance that their interest in the 
cause of Confederation is unabated, and that when the Zulu war 
is concluded it will afford them great pleasure to submit to the 
Cape Legislature proposals of the nature referred to in my 
despatch, in full confidence that they will meet with a favourable 
reception. 

I cannot regard the contents of your despatch with equal 
satisfaction. But before I deal officially with the grave questions 
which it raises, I am anxious, in justice to you, to clear up a point 
which seems to me of the highest importance. Your despatch 
is numbered as a public document : written in reply to my public 
despatch on confederation: and therefore apparently intended 
for presentation to Parliament, and publication both here and in 
South Africa. 

Yet I cannot believe that you wrote it with this intention ; 
or that you have dealt with the subject of it in the manner which 
those who do not know you might infer from the contents of your 
despatch. 

In writing to you to announce Sir Garnet Wolseley’s appoint- 
ment, I meant what I said: “ That H.M.’s Govt. were above 
all anxious that the larger and more complicated questions 
connected with Confederation should be considered under your 
guidance during the approaching session of the Cape Parliament,” 
and that we “attached special importance to the advantages 
which might be derived from your exertions in promoting this 
great end.” 

_ Though differing from the suggestion made in my despatch, and 
not considering that your Ministers could comply with it, you did 
not feel yourself so opposed to it in principle as to be conscien- 
tiously unable to carry out the instructions sent to you: and as 
you acted upon those instructions in placing my despatch before 
your Ministers, I cannot doubt that you used your best exertions 
to persuade them to adopt the suggestions contained in it. Yet 
by an unfortunate and evident mistake on the part of those who 

made up the packet containing your despatch of July z1th, the 
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minute in which you communicated my despatch to your Ministers 
was not enclosed in that packet, and has not yet reached me. 
Your despatch, as it stands, is simply an argument against our 
policy. ‘‘ Your own views”’ on the subject, being so different to 
ours, might very properly and usefully have been ‘ submitted 
for our consideration ’’ in a confidential despatch : and there are 
indications in the wording of your despatch which (apart from 
more important reasons) lead me to think that when writing it 
you did intend it to be confidential. But if published as it is, 
unaccompanied by the minute which will doubtless explain your 
real action, it would certainly be interpreted to show that, instead 


of promoting our policy, you had actually persuaded your Ministers — 


against it; and even if published with the minute clearing you 
from this charge, it would everywhere be looked upon as a 
manifesto issued by you on the part of the Cape Colony against 
the policy of the Home Government to which you are responsible, 
and going, in its opposition to that policy, far beyond the views 
expressed by the Cape Ministers themselves. 

It is unnecessary to discuss whether such action is consistent 
with the position of a Colonial Governor: but I can conceive 
nothing more injurious to any chance of securing that Confedera- 
tion or Union which you went out to promote. 

I cannot believe that you have really acted—or intended to 
act—in a way that would be open to the objections I have stated 
above. And until I receive your minute, and know how your 
despatch is to be treated, I feel that the case is not fairly before 
me. Therefore I think it is only just to you, that before replying 
officially to your despatch, I should invite you to explain the 
matter fully. 

Your minute, when sent, will speak for itself. If you desire 
your despatch of July 11th to be treated as confidential, it shall 


be so treated, and replied to accordingly. In that case you — 
should send me a short public despatch in substitution for it, — 


covering your minute and that of your Ministers. 


I now turn to the substance of your observations. I regret if — 


I appeared to disparage the South African Colonies by comparing 
them with some of their younger sisters. I am glad to hear that 


their prospects are considered so hopeful by you, who have seen 


so much of them. But I really intended no comparison favour- 


able or unfavourable to their capabilities, between them and any z 


other colonies—but merely pointed out that their circumstances 


were not such as to impede their Government under our system — 


of administration. 


_It is no doubt the case, that in writing my despatch I had in 
view other South African Colonies besides the Cape: it would be 
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impossible to deal with the subject of Confederation without 
regarding South Africa as a whole. 

But so far from holding your Ministers responsible for dis- 
turbances or war charges in parts of Africa over which they have 
no control, I praised them highly, as I have repeatedly done, for 
the manner in which they had undertaken the defence of the 
Colony as it now exists: I admitted fully that Confederation 
would impose on them an additional responsibility, and on this 
account I offered to aid them in bearing it. I appealed to them 
to take the first step towards Union, because I thought them 
willing to take it; and because it seemed to me peculiarly the 
part of the Cape Colony, as the principal State in South Africa, 
to lead the way in a policy which would most surely confer on its 
neighbours the constitutional freedom which its inhabitants 
prize so highly for themselves. Nor did I suggest, as you seem 
te suppose, that the idea of a Conference should be abandoned. 
You agree with me in thinking that a Conference could not now 
be held. But I distinctly stated that it would be necessary to 
hold one, after the Cape Parliament had taken the action which I 
proposed : and it seemed to me that the labours of such a Con- 
ference would be much facilitated, if before its meeting the Cape 
Parliament had affirmed the principle which it would be sum- 
moned to carry out, and had suggested a definite form of parlia- 
mentary constitution for the new Union. I think this view, at 
any rate, would be accepted in Natal. For in September 1878 
the Legislative Council of Natal actually decided it to be inex- 
pedient to comply with Sir Henry Bulwer’s request that they 
should appoint delegates to the Conference then anticipated in 
the autumn, “in view of the fact that the Cape Parliament had 
closed without any action being taken on this question.” Griqua- 
land West would have welcomed the step as the forerunner of a 
modification in favour of the terms of annexation to the Cape 
Colony : and it would have held out to the Transvaal a prospect 
of soon obtaining those constitutional privileges, the grant of 
which has been unavoidably deferred. 

These arguments, however, do not meet the main reasons 
which you have given in proof of the unpracticability, for the 
present, of the course I had suggested. 

I understand those reasons to be: 

1. Uncertainty as to the terms on which peace is to be made 
with the Zulus. 

2. A doubt as to the policy to be pursued with reference to the 
Transvaal. | 

3. The undecided future of Kaffraria and Natal. 

‘The first point is the only one noticed by your Ministers, and 
U 
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has no doubt been felt as the main difficulty in the case. On this 
you can remind them that Sir Garnet Wolseley was distinctly 
instructed that the object of Her Majesty’s Government was to 
relieve the British possessions adjoining Zululand from the danger 
to which they have been hitherto exposed, and to attain this by 
the establishment of friendly relations with the Zulu people on 
a basis which might afford due security for the maintenance of 
permanent peace. You have yourself expressed an opinion that 
in order to attain such an object as this it is not necessary to 
annex Zululand. H.M.’s Govt. agree in this view: nor do they 
wish to deprive its inhabitants of their cattle or their land. 

The military power of Cetywayo has been broken; and the 
measures which Sir Garnet Wolseley proposes to take in order to 
prevent its revival are doubtless by this time known to you. The 
dethronement of Cetywayo, and the enforcement of the demand 
for the surrender of Sirayo’s sons ; the subdivision of the country 
into separate districts, the rulers of which will be bound by 
engagements directly with us, an agent of the Natal Government 
being stationed in each district ; these are measures which will 
surely satisfy all reasonable colonists that it is not the intention 
of H.M.’s Govt. “to end the war at any price; to make a 
treaty with the Zulu King, which, whatever its written terms, 
he may hold to be not more binding than the paper it is written 
upon ; and to evacuate and abandon the country as was done in 
Ashantee, leaving the Zulus to recover their strength, and to give 
them the work of securing Natal all over again.”’ 

They will, I think, on the contrary see that ‘‘ Zululand is to be 
controlled so as to be no more a danger to the people of the British 
territories ’’ which adjoin it. 

With regard to the Transvaal, I find it difficult to understand 
how a doubt can have arisen as to the policy which we intended 
to pursue. We have repeatedly declared that Her Majesty’s 
sovereignty over the Transvaal must be maintained : and so far 
from suggesting that it “should be governed by a military 
despotism as a Crown Colony under the most absolute form of 
administration,” have ourselves expressed, and authorized you 
to state, our anxiety to confer on the inhabitants the fullest 
constitutional privileges that the circumstances permitted. You 
state that your “two main propositions were that the act of 
annexation would not be undone, but that the country ought to be 
governed provisionally, with a view to its being governed per- 
manently under a representative constitution.” 

I assent to both these propositions: and if a despatch con- 
veying that assent has been delayed, it is because of the time 
necessarily required to give legal shape to a scheme of provisional 
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Government such as you recommended, and my desire that the 
introduction of such a scheme should as nearly as possible coincide 
with the announcement that Her Majesty could not be advised 
to comply with the memorial of the Boers’ Committee. 

Nor can I see how any question as to the constitution of Natal 
can have prevented your Ministers from acting on my despatch. 
I agree with you in the desire that Natal, under Confederation, 
“should have a constitution which would enable the people to 
direct the management of their own native affairs,” as is at present 
the case in the Cape Colony. And on February 25, 1879, in 
replying to your despatch, No. 323 of Dec. 20, 1878, I expressed 
my opinion that any change which may be made in the constitu- 
tion of Natal on its entering the Union should be in the direction 
of responsible government. 

Your despatch had only dealt with the question as one the 
consideration of which was a necessary part of any scheme of 
Confederation : and I am unable, either in this case or in that of 
Kaffraria, to see how the details of a provincial constitution could 
properly be decided before any step in the direction of Confedera- 
tion is taken. 

Your Ministers propose ‘“‘ that the union of Griqualand West 
with the Cape Colony should be deferred until the whole question 
of a Union of the South African communities can be fully dis- 
cussed with a view to a permanent settlement,” although every 
step necessary for the Union of the Province has been authorized, 
and its financial circumstances would seem to press for early action. 

You strongly object to a similar postponement on my part of 
our sanction to the initiation of proceedings for the annexation 
of Galekaland and Bomvanaland to the Cape Colony. 

But what has occurred with respect to other portions of 
Kaffraria would not indicate that up to this time the position of 
that region had been considered a very pressing question. I 
observe that when in 1876-7 a desire was expressed by the Cape 
Colony for the annexation of Tembuland, my predecessor made 
any action in the case contingent upon the proceedings with 
reference to Griqualand West: and the question of the position 
of Tembuland has not since been raised. 

In the neighbouring districts of Fingoland, Iduteya Reserve, 
and Griqualand East, the necessary measures for annexation to 
the Cape Colony have long been sanctioned: but I do not think 
I have yet heard that the final steps have been taken by your 
Ministers.1 I understand that the result of the Transkei war 
leads them to attach special importance to Galekaland and 
Bomvanaland. 

1 They were annexed on the following 1 October (1879). 
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But I do not see that this would be sufficient to justify im- 
mediate action in the matter. Those districts are but a small 
part of the territory which, in your despatch of June the 4th, 
1878, you proposed to form into a separate province of Kaffraria, 
governed by the High Commissioner, by and with the advice of 
the Cape Ministry. But from their geographical position any 
action taken with regard to them must influence the decision as 
to the form to which the future government of this whole territory, 
which is at present almost entirely peopled by natives, should be 
entrusted. 

I generally approve the plan for the future government of 
Kaffraria which you suggested in your despatch of June 4th, 
1878, so far as I can now express an opinion upon it: and I fully 
appreciate the wisdom of the principles upon which you inform 
me that the policy of your Ministers towards the native population 
is based, and recognize the efforts they have made to carry those 
principles into effect. But in a scheme of Confederation the 
control of such a province as Kaffraria would, I imagine, rest with 
the Governor-General, acting by and with the advice of the Union 
Ministers: and it seemed to me better to incur for a time the 
difficulties that might arise from the “ lawless and anomalous ”’ 
condition of these districts, than by annexing them to one Colony 
of a possible Confederation to prejudge a question, the proper 
solution of which depends upon the measures that may be adopted 
to secure a consistent and uniform native policy throughout 
South Africa. 

And I do not remember that I have ever yet received any 
definite statement from your Ministers that, before the Cape 
Colony had obtained by Confederation such influence over native 
policy in Natal and Zululand as may enable them to prevent the 
danger that might arise to the peace of these territories from 
disturbances in other parts of South Africa, they would be pre- 
pared to undertake the sole responsibility of keeping the peace 
in Kaffraria, and obtaining from Parliament the necessary pro- 
vision for the future government and defence of these territories, 
in addition to the districts already included within the Colonial 
border. 

I now come to that portion of your despatch in which you refer 
to the general scheme of defence for the proposed Union, and the 
mode of meeting its cost. You express an opinion that the offer 
of H.M.’s Govt. to share that cost for a certain period will be 
clearly ‘‘ insufficient ’”’ as well as ‘‘ inoperative.” 

I observe however that in paragraphs 82-84 you refer with 
approval to a plan which appears to me identical with my pro- 
posal, except that it specially applies to the Cape Colony. 
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And I certainly differ from your argument that such an 
arrangement would be in the nature of a “ paper agreement,’ 
the obligations of which the Colonies might safely evade, in 
reliance on receiving the assistance in any.emergency of Imperial 
troops. Nor do I think it a ‘‘ fallacy ” to suppose that, if these 
arrangements were adopted, and their proper execution carefully 
watched, the liability of the British Government to afford assist- 
ance to British subjects in South Africa would be materially 
lessened. 

I have no doubt that the whole strength of the Empire would 
be used to defend our Colonies, if they needed our assistance, 
against the aggression of any foreign power. But, together with 
the privileges of responsible Government, a South African Con- 
federation would accept as far as possible the burden of self- 
defence : and I believe it to be not only the duty, but also within 
the power of such a State, to protect itself without the aid of 
Imperial troops against attacks from its native neighbours, and 
to minimize the risk of such attacks by a wise, prudent, and 
humane management of native affairs.: 

By the proposal made in my despatch the new State, during 

the time necessary for its consolidation, would be aided to bear 
the burden : while security would be taken for the gradual estab- 
lishment of a force adequate in numbers and efficiency for the 
work to be performed: until, at the end of the period agreed 
upon, the Confederation would be in a position to bear, and would, 
lam confident, readily assume, the whole cost of its own defensive 
system, thus provided in substitution for the services of the 
Imperial troops. I cannot but think that Her Majesty’s subjects 
in South Africa, when they fairly understand the proposal which 
I have sketched out, will feel that their true interests will be best 
served by the adoption of such a scheme : and to this, rather than 
to any formal pledge, I should look for its success. I merely 
suggested a pledge as a solemn record of the willingness of the 
Cape Parliament to accept such a view of the relations between 
us. 
I will not now dwell on your alternative proposals for pro- 
moting emigration and railways by Imperial subsidies, as a means 
of Colonial defence. The first plan has already been adopted in 
South Africa, and the second in Canada. But both might use- 
fully be considered in dealing with the subject. 

I have, I think, noticed all the points in your despatch to which 
it is necessary for me to allude: and I believe that in what I have 
said you may find the means of giving to your Ministers such 
explanations as may lead before long to some more definite 
announcement than that contained in their minute, as to the time 
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and manner in which they may be able to bring forward the 
question of Confederation. 
I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicks BEACH. 
Frere’s reply is this: 
Private. Govt. HOousE, 
CaPE TOWN, 
Sept. 23, 1879. 

DEAR SIR MICHAEL,— 

I fear I shall have little time this mail adequately to reply 
to your “‘ private” letter of the 28th August on the subject of 
Confederation, and of my despatch of the 11th July, No. 203. 

I need not assure you how much obliged I am by the trouble 
you have taken to write at such length, and by your expressions 
of personal kindness towards myself. 

As regards my Ministers and their minute on the subject, the 
explanation of your views which you now enable me to afford 
them ought, I think, to satisfy them, if, indeed, they were dis- 
satisfied with what I had myself said to them on the subject. 
But I thought I had explained that their hesitation to bring 
forward a Resolution in the Colonial Parliament was grounded, 
not on doubts of my own assurances to them as to what I believed 
were your intentions, but on the difficulty of giving such reasons 
as would satisfy their supporters, and secure them against defeat, 
by an Opposition availing itself of the excessive caution, which 
is so strongly characteristic of the Afrikander temperament. 

I have not said anywhere, I think, as much as I ought on the 
inherent difficulty of carrying any abstract proposition, on the 
subject of Confederation, or anything else, through the Cape 
Parliament. The members generally have a greater dislike than 
Englishmen to abstractions of which they do not see the full 
practical application. It would be difficult at any time to secure 
their assent to such a Resolution as was proposed, and next to 
impossible to give them the assurances they would ask for, as to 
how the principle was to be applied to provinces differing so much 
as Griqualand West, Transvaal, Orange Free State, Kaffraria, 
Natal, and Zululand. 

As regards my own despatch of July 11th on the subject, I 
cannot tell you how sincerely I regret that you should wish it had 
not been written. My desire was to lay the whole case before 
you as fully as possible ; and on looking it over I can see little 
which could be omitted, without keeping back from you what I 
thought it essential you should know. 

As to its form, it might be possible to separate much that might 
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usefully be published from parts which would be better in a 
confidential despatch, and there may be parts which, however 
essential for you to know, might be most conveniently written in 
a private form. 

As regards the latter, I can only say that I have always en- 
deavoured to keep you as fully informed as possible, of every- 
thing which I thought you ought to know, and would prefer 
having in the form of a private letter—but it is difficult to write 
freely in that form and to get such a rare response, that I really 
believed my private letters bored you, and that you preferred 
things coming in official form. 

As to how far my despatch should have been marked “ Con- 
fidential,”’ I can only repeat what I think I have before said, and 
what I always hoped was thoroughly understood, that I have 
always considered it rested entirely with the discretion of the 
Secretary of State to publish as much, or as little, as he thought 
fit, as the best and only judge of what was for the good of the 
Queen’s service ; and that I never dreamed of appeal in matters 
official to any tribunal outside H.M. Govt. 

As for any idea, such as you fear may be created by a perusal 
of my despatch, that I had persuaded my Ministers against the 
adoption of the course you indicated, it is difficult for me to 
answer becomingly so grave an imputation. Should it, however, 
be ever stated, in a way to require an answer, I feel sure you will 
find no difficulty in defending my character. The conduct of 
my Ministers in the matter will of itself convince any impartial 
judge that they could not have been so ill—so basely—advised 
by me. They had a hard fight during the Session, in confronting 
an able and not scrupulous Opposition, ‘with a majority of un- 
disciplined recruits—new members who had not learnt the value 
of silence and obedience to their political chief—but, as soon as 
they could do so safely, they challenged a decisive vote of con- 
fidence, and, having gained a larger majority than they expected, 
they lost no time in telling me that they were prepared to take 
up the question of Confederation, and the two leading members 
of the Cabinet are now on their way to Kimberley, to get over the 
difficulties of union with that Province, which have hitherto been 
but imperfectly understood. They would, I think, demur to 
any observation which charged them with not “concurring in 
the policy of the Home Government.” As I endeavoured to 
explain their action it was not the “ policy,” it was simply the 
time and manner of its application, regarding which they were 
unable to concur, and I think you will say, when you review the 
reasons they gave, and what has since happened in Zululand and 
Natal, with some strong arguments to support them. 
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You desired that a few general abstract principles should be 
affirmed by the Colonial Legislature. They consider that this 
would only court their own defeat, and wished to defer doing so 
till they could submit some plan for giving immediate practical 
effect to the principle, to which they, I believe, quite ex animo, 
assented. 

I must defer saying much at length on the three points of 
difficulty in adopting the course suggested which you notice. I 
will only say that I am sure you will see that the uncertainty 
regarding them is hardly lessened by what has passed since you 
wrote in June. I am very glad to see how nearly you approve 
of all I ventured to say regarding them, but I would ask you to 
compare your intentions with what has since been done, and then 
to judge whether there was ground for the caution of the Cape 
Ministry ? 

I hope one result of Mr. Sprigg’s visit to Kimberley and 
Basutoland will be to place clearly before you the difficulties in 
dealing with G. land West and Kaffraria, and how my Ministers 
think those difficulties may be removed. 

I must however stop, as the post is closing, and will only beg 
you to believe that having come here from a sense of public duty, 
having done my best, whilst here, to carry out the views of H.M. 
Govt., I have no wish, whilst you assure me I am honoured with 
the confidence of H.M. Govt., to do otherwise than carry out, 
as faithfully as I can, the duties entrusted to me. 

I remain, dear Sir Michael, 
Faithfully yours, 
H. By Ec PREBE, 


Sir Michael’s second and very lengthy letter of 28 August, as 
doubtless the reader will have noticed, contained a suggestion, 
which, coming as it did from the Secretary of State to the Governor 
of an oversea possession of the Crown, must be regarded as very 
remarkable. To this remarkable suggestion, as also will have 
been observed, Frere’s letter contained an adequate reply. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SUBSEQUENT CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN FRERE 
AND SIR MICHAEL 


(OcTOBER, 1879, To AuGuST, 1880) 


FTER the exchange of the four letters with which the 
preceding chapter concluded, the central issue of Frere’s 
alleged ‘“‘ disobedience,’ with his consequent censure and super- 
session, disappeared for a time from the correspondence between 
him and Sir Michael. He continued, of course, to write regularly 
by every mail on administrative matters as they arose, and Sir 
Michael to reply at longer intervals, until the change of Govern- 
ment in the following April (1880) brought a new Secretary of 
State to the Colonial Office. But the subjects treated in these 
letters were mainly the incorporation of Griqualand West into 
the Cape Colony ; various proposals for the administration by 
the Cape Government of adjacent native territories, and in par- 
ticular the difficult question of how best to establish European 
supervision over those densely populated and mainly independent 
territories which stretched from the Cape frontier to Natal ; 
Confederation ; and the due recognition of the services of military 
and civilian Colonists in the bestowal of honours. While, there- 
fore, these letters are all valuable for the assistance they afford 
in unravelling the tangled skein of South African history, only 
those among them which bear directly upon Frere’s relations 
with the Beaconsfield Government will be brought before the 
reader. 

In the absence of the greater number of the letters, a few 
remarks upon this later correspondence as a whole are necessary. 
First, the tone of the correspondence becomes increasingly less 
contentious until, with the exception of those letters in which 
the central issue emerges, directly or indirectly, we find little to 
distinguish it from a normal exchange of views between the 
Governor of an oversea possession and his official chief in Downing 
Street. Next, it is plain from Sir Michael’s letters that by this 
time he had greatly increased his knowledge of South African 
conditions, and with this increased knowledge had come in- 
creasing sympathy with Frere, and a tardy realization of 
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the latter’s altogether exceptional administrative capacity. 

It was the system which was at fault—the system which 
allowed, or rather ordained, that an inexpert Secretary of State 
should control an expert oversea administrator. It is to this, 
and not to the absence of ability or goodwill on Sir Michael’s part, 
that the tragic waste and frustration of Frere’s personality, when 
his powers were at their zenith, is chiefly due. Even as it was, 
there was no lack of personal esteem on either side. Sir Michael 
went to the Colonial Office with a sincere desire to be helpful and 
even cordial in his dealings with Frere, and the just indignation 
which Frere felt and showed was not allowed, as these letters 
show, to embitter permanently his personal relations with Sir 
Michael. But how could goodwill and good intentions avail to 
avert disaster, when untoward circumstances drove ignorance 
and inexperience to exercise actively their official prerogative to 
override knowledge and experience ? 

Sir Michael’s rejoinder to Frere’s letters of 22 and 23 September 
is to be found in a letter written on 31 December. It will be 
remembered that in the first of these letters Frere had said, in 
justification of his official reply to the despatch of censure: “I 
find it difficult to agree with you in thinking that I ought to be 
reasonably content with what has been said or written in my 
defence.’’ We have here Sir Michael’s decision in respect of the 
publication of Frere’s despatches of 30 June (replying to the 
censure despatch of 19 March) and of 11 July (replying to Sir 
Michael’s Confederation despatches of 11 June). 


[Recd. 26.1.80.] 


Private. 


December 31/79. 
DEAR SIR BARTLE,— ie 


I will try by this mail to make some reply to your letters © 


of November 6, 15, 24 and December 2 and 8. I may first 
refer to the past. I regret to notice, in one of them, your ex- 
pression, “ I have not been defended as I deserved to be officially.” 
I cannot in defending you go beyond what I myself feel: and 


therefore I have felt all the more bound to publish your own . 


defence as contained in your despatch of June 30, omitting but 
one sentence, the last in para. 86: ‘ The fault, I submit, lay not 


with me, but with the false prophets who declared there would ~ 


be no earthquake, and with those who were credulous enough to 
believe them.” This, while of no importance to the argument of 
the despatch, appeared to me capable of an interpretation which, 
from what you said in your private letter on the subject, I feel 
sure you did not intend. 


i See 


BN a i 
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As you will have observed long before you receive this, your 
Confederation despatch of July 11th has been treated as a con- 
fidential one, and so replied to—while I have sent a public reply 
to the public despatch of the same date.. I am glad to learn 
from one of your letters now under reply, that now that Moirosi 
has been so successfully dealt with, something may really be 
done in the case of Griqualand West : and I hope this may only 
be the prelude to some more general move towards Union or 
Confederation. Of course I am not wedded to the suggestions 
put forward in my despatch of last summer on this subject. If 
your Ministers will begin by Griqualand West and Kaffraria, and 
go on to Natal and the Transvaal, let it be so: if they like to ask 
for trained officers and men from us, in lieu of the undertaking 
I offered (to pay so much for five years towards the support of a 
Colonial force), or to make any other alternative proposals, let 
them but make them, and they will not find us unprepared to 
give them favourable consideration. 

In the valuable despatch, which I have only just received, 
in which you comment on Wolseley’s proposals for the Transvaal, 
you say that Confederation cannot be practically discussed till 
a constitution has been granted to the Transvaal which secures 
to it as much practical self-government as is now enjoyed by the 
Cape Colony. But I am very glad to see that, for the present, 
and while the Transvaal stands alone, you entirely approve 

of the constitution which has already been granted. 

I do not see how Natal, much less the Transvaal, can be made 
self-governing if they are to remain, as at present, separate 
communities, 

Disaffection in the latter, and incapacity, from the weakness 
of the white population, in both, to bear the whole responsibility 
of dealing with native affairs on their borders, seems to me to 
prevent this: even if it were clear (which I think it is not) that 
the materials for self-government existed in them. But I quite 
agree that, on entering a Union or Confederation, both they and 
Griqualand West must have self-government. Would your 
Ministers and Parliament forward Confederation by passing a 
resolution on this particular point, defining what self-government 
they mean, and consenting to confederate if it be accorded to the 

‘communities in question? You will observe that the despatch 
to Wolseley with which the Letters Patent were accompanied 
points to this, with regard to the Transvaal: and I should be 
quite ready to say to Natal, that self-government would be 
contingent on their joining the Union. 

{ think, with you, that Wolseley’s despatch of Nov. 13 as 
to the four courses open to us with reference to the Transvaal, 
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was written in view of a state of affairs materially different to 
that now existing. The rout of Secocoeni, and the pacific ter- 
mination of the Boers’ meeting on the roth, have (I expect) 
altered his views. But I am now in telegraphic communication 
with him about it, and shall probably hear to-morrow what he 
recommends. I have authorized him (by telegraph) to appoint 
a second Judge at £1,000 at once, and suggested the Cape as the 
place in which he should look for one. 

As to Griqualand West, I don’t think your Ministers ought to 
ask for a railway or debt guarantee as a condition of uniting with 
it. They—or their predecessors—have long ago agreed to the 
Union without any such condition : and ought to carry out their 
promises. But at present I do not think, though I have received 
the suggestion, that any particulars have been furnished of the 
amount required, or the reason for it. I should be disposed to 
make any promise of the kind dependent on a general undertaking 
for Confederation: not merely a reward for uniting with one 
province alone. 

I am much obliged for your long letter on the deputation which 
waited on you about the Transvaal, and quite approve of the way 
in which you replied to them. 

With reference to a K.C.M.G. to Mr. Molteno, would it be well 
so to honour the great stumbling block, in past years, in the way 
of the Confederation policy we are most anxious to promote ? 

I am obliged now to close—and will write by next mail with 
reference to your letter (for which I am much obliged) on the 
settlement of Zululand; and the newspaper correspondence of 
Sir G. Wolseley’s staff. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicks BEACH. 


Frere’s official reply to the charge of “disobedience ”’ was thus 
withheld from the public for six months. The explanation that 
it came too late to be included in the “ Blue Book published 
during the session ’’ (see p. 297) is obviously insufficient. It 
could have been published as a separate paper, and in justice to 
Frere it ought to have been so published directly it was received. 
This was the third occasion on which Sir Michael defeated Frere’s 
effort to have the facts, as he knew them, put before the British 
Parliament and electorate at the first possible opportunity. 

Frere’s despatch of 8 November, 1878, was omitted from the 
Blue Book (C. 2222) which formed the basis of the first Zulu war 
debate in the House of Commons (see p. 171). The admirable 
memorandum in which he had replied to Sir Michael’s specific 
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criticism of the terms of the ultimatum, enclosed in his (Frere’s) 
letter of 29 January (see p. 163), was not published at all. The 
explanation in that case was, as noticed before (see p. 168), even 
more unconvincing. And now Frere’s reply to the despatch of 
censure was virtually suppressed ; since it was not published 
until all clear recollection of the issue to which it referred had 
been obliterated from the public mind by the turmoil of the 
approaching General Election. 

’ During the opening weeks of the next year (1880) the Cape 
Ministry completed the proposals for a South African conference 
on Confederation, which they were to bring before Parliament in 
its forthcoming session. These proposals had been reported to 
Sir Michael ! and approved by him officially, when he wrote to 
Frere on x April. His letter shows how hopeful was the position 
in respect of Confederation before the Boer delegates, encouraged 
largely by Gladstone’s Midlothian denunciations of the annexa- 
tion, persuaded the representatives of Dutch constituencies in 
the Cape Colony to withdraw their support from the Sprigg 
Ministry on this issue. It is also interesting as revealing the fact 
that the project of a South African Customs Union, failing Con- 
federation, which was realized in part fifteen years later mainly 
through the efforts of Rhodes, had been put forward at this time 
by Frere. 


[Recd. 25.4.80.] 


Private. 
COLONIAL OFFICE, 
April 1, ’80. 

[The opening paragraphs refer exclusively to various South 
African honours to which Sir Michael had obtained the Queen's 
sanction. ] 

I hope that Lord Beaconsfield’s reading your telegram about 
the Confederation Conference has done no harm. Of course he 
had not intended to read it: and I found no necessity for pro- 
ducing it in the House of Commons. But it was brought out by 
Lord Granville’s taunt that there was no sign of progress :_ which 
it very effectively answered. 

Before this reaches you, you will have received my despatches 
in reply to your Ministers’ Minutes on Confederation, the Transkei 
Territories, and Griqualand West: and I hope you will deem 
them satisfactory. In dealing with the proposal for a Conference, 
I have thought it well to leave as much as possible to the initiative 
of your Ministers : and to treat the proposal as theirs rather than 


1 Minister’s Minute of 24 January, 1880, Appendix to C. 2655. 
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yours. Therefore I have not entered upon the topics which the 
Conference will have to discuss: nor have I thanked you, as I 
should wish to do, for your own action in the matter. But I can 
assure you that this is from no want of appreciation of the extent 
to which this very satisfactory move is due to your action: only 
I take it for granted that it would not be politic to attribute it to 
you in a despatch intended for publication in South Africa. 

On the first point, however (the topics to be discussed at the 
Conference), I confess I am not quite clear as to what your 
Ministers propose. They probably had not formulated their 
ideas on the subject when they wrote their minute. But I assume 
that if they have not done so by this time, they must do so—of 
course, under your guidance—before they bring the proposal 
before the Cape Parliament. I have just received your letter 
Feb. 26th, on the subject of a uniform Customs Tariff. I take 
that to be an essential part of Confederation : and shall instruct 
Sir G. Colley (who is now in London, and expects to take up the 
Govt. of Natal by May 25th) accordingly. But I am by 
no means clear that it would be wise to suggest a discussion— 
perhaps concluded by an awkward vote—on this subject, to the 
Legislative Council of Natal, before the Conference. I should be 
inclined to get them, if possible, to send their two delegates un- 
pledged : and I see no reason why they should not do this, as the 
decisions of the Conference can only be carried out by subsequent 
legislation. When you get the Natal delegates in Cape Town, 
they will doubtless be amenable to your influence. So far, I 
have merely informed the Govt. of Natal of your Ministers’ 
general proposal for a Conference, referred to their previous assent 
to it, and desired that when the time comes steps may be taken 
for the appointment of delegates. If that would suffice, I think 
it would be the safest course. 

It is obvious that I could press upon Natal far more forcibly 
the decisions which had been arrived at by a Conference—even 
though their own representatives objected to them—than the 
same views before they had been approved by a Conference. I 
don’t think that there is any other point, besides uniformity, to 
which your attention should be particularly directed in the 
revision of your general tariff. But on this I will make further 
enquiries. I hope my telegram on the subject explained to you 
that the idea of a separate Customs Conference did not seem to 
me one that ought to be pressed further, when I had your 
Ministers’ proposal for a Confederation Conference. It was only 
because, at the time, I saw no prospect of the latter that I troubled 
you to elaborate your suggestions as to the former. I was very 
sorry to find that Chinese Gordon, after all, declined the Cape 
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appointment.1 It may be for the best, as it is possible that he 
might not have got on with a Colonial Ministry as his masters. 
But I believe that he himself suggested to a friend at the War 
Office that he should like the place—at least, so the story came 


_ to me—and therefore, in view of his talents and reputation, I 


suggested him to you. 
We are now in the middle of a General Election, of which the 
telegraph ? will tell you the result, long before you get this letter. 


| But I anticipate that, before long, you will be in correspondence 


_ with another Colonial Secretary ! 


Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicks BEAcH. 


Frere’s reply, written on the day following the receipt of Sir 
Michael’s letter, contains a striking review of South African 
political conditions. In particular he saw that the future destiny 
of South Africa must be moulded chiefly by native-born states- 
men. The class from which such statesmen could come was 
then practically non-existent. “It must grow. It cannot be 


| created or imported. It must be of,and among, the people, and 
_ have genius to feel the people’s real pulse, if it does not share the 
_ blood which pulsates.’’ It was growing. When Frere wrote 
| this Jan Smuts was a boy of ten, and Cecil Rhodes, nine years 


out from England, and 27 years of age, was to take his seat in the 
Cape Parliament later on in this same year, when, upon the 
incorporation of Griqualand West into the Cape Colony, he was 
returned as member for the Barkly West division of that Province. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
CAPE Town, 
April 26th, 1880. 
DEAR SIR MICHAEL,— 
Many thanks for yours of the 1st April, and for what you 


"have done regarding S. African honours. On this subject I have 


anticipated in a letter I sent you on the last mail all I could now 
say—I am sure you did what you could to carry out my recom- 
mendations. Iam very sincerely obliged to you for recognizing 
Mr. Littleton’s very excellent and devoted services, and trust 
that those of Parr, Brownlee and Villiers of Kimberley will not 


_ be forgotten. 


1 He was to undertake the disarmament of the Basutos—a measure to 
be executed by Colonial troops, as Basutoland was administered at the 
time in question by the Cape Government. 

2 Direct telegraphic communication between the Cape and England 
(via Durban and the East Coast of Africa) had been established on Christ- 


mas Day, 1879. 
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I do not think that Lord Beaconsfield’s reading the telegram 
about the Confederation Conference in the H. of Lords did 
any harm here. It merely drew the fire of the local Opposition 
press, and showed they had not much powder or shot. I am sure 
you were quite right in your reply to my telegram and despatch 
—to treat the proposal for a Conference as coming from my 
Ministers rather than from me. My Ministers themselves are 
sensible men, above petty jealousies, and are unaffectedly glad 
of advice and assistance when needed—but you can have little 
idea how jealous is the colonial public of any “ Imperial ”’ 
tutelage—especially when they feel some doubt, in their own 
minds, whether they are really able to walk quite alone without 
any helping finger. 

On reconsideration I think you are right about any separate 
Customs Conference. 

I sincerely hope, though the telegraph tells us that your 
anticipations regarding the,Elections have been fulfilled, that you 
will not give up your interest in S. African politics. You will, I 
hope, live to see this great temperate region south of the Zambezi, 
so suitable for maintaining a dense civilized population, fast 
filling up with Europeans and civilized, or, as the Dutch call 
them, “‘tamed’”’ natives—and all under the English Flag. I 
cannot live to see this ; but I hope you will never find cause to 
regret anything I have done, under your Ministry, to promote 
such results—for I believe a great and strong British South Africa 
will be a member of the British Empire more valuable to the old 
country than even Canada or Australia. It can readily be made 
even more really self-sustaining and defensible than they are ; 
and commanding as it does one great road, between the Indian 
and Atlantic Oceans, it is infinitely more important than either 
of them. Its growth must be slower than theirs—but many of 
the reasons for slow progress are guarantees of stability. The 
native tribes at present deter European immigrants—but by 
good management they may form a free and industrious working 
elass, far superior to either ‘‘ mean whites ” or freed slaves. The 
Dutch are just now generally regarded by English settlers as 
obstacles to progress, and objectionable in other respects, but 
there can be no doubt they have many of the good qualities of a 
strongly conservative, but not unprogressive agricultural element, 
very like our own English farmers of Queen Anne’s time, and they 
may do much to preserve S. Africa from the rowdy Republic- 
anism of the United States and of other Colonies. 

You will always find it difficult to obtain reliable information 
as to facts regarding this country—and sound opinions on them. 
For many reasons too long to detail there is more than Oriental 
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inaccuracy in much of what you get from eye and ear-witnesses 
in this country, and even men trained to observe and record get 
woefully misled. Even those who have such opportunities of 
collecting information as Governors and Commanders-in-Chief are 
unsafe guides if vanity, want of sympathy, or rooted prejudice 
prevent their hearing anything but what they wish to be told. 

The fact is, as I need not tell you, the class from which states- 
men come, and which can form and support statesmen, is rare in 
S, Africa. It must grow. It cannot be created or imported. 
It must be of, and among, the people, and have genius to feel the 
people’s real pulse, if it does not share the blood which pulsates. 

Here, in the Cape Colony, there has been hardly a generation 
in which such a class could grow. In Natal even less—and in the 
Transvaal what materials for such a class as exist are apt to be 
silent from lack of power of speech or pen. Hence our governors, 
generals, historians, novelists, and special correspondents rush 
through the country or stay a few months and learn—not from 
statesmen, or men used to political life—but from servants and 
casual acquaintances from the mob—and then go home to 
England to mislead John Bull. ; 

But I am sermonizing when I only meant to thank you, and 
to express a hope that you will not forget your interest in 
S. Africa, 

And believe me ever, 
Dear Sir Michael, 
Very faithfully yours, 
H. B. E. FRERE. 


A few days before the above was written, Sir Michael had sent 
off ‘‘ the last letter which he was to address to Frere, as Colonial 
Secretary.” 

Although this, and the two letters which follow it, are chron- 
ologically out of place, they are given here because they complete 
the discussion, as between Frere and Sir Michael, of the central 
issue of Frere’s censure and supersession. 


Private. 
COLONIAL OFFICE, 


; April 22, ’80. 
DEAR SIR BARTLE,— 

I sent you a telegram yesterday to the effect that the Govern- 
ment had resigned. The Queen has sent for Lord Hartington : 
but I can at present form no idea who will be my successor here. 

I trust, however, that, as has not infrequently happened before, 
office may make a considerable difference in the views of those 


who will form the new Government, and that whatever action 
= 
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they may have taken, or expressions they may have used, about 
South African affairs in order to turn us out, will be conveniently 
forgotten by them now. If they retain the Transvaal, and 
support your Ministers in the Confederation Conference and 
other branches of their policy of which I have approved, I certainly 
shall not say or do anything to remind them of their inconsistency, 
and shall give them every support in my power. So far as I am 
personally concerned, I am very glad to have a holiday after six 
years of office: and my sole regret in leaving this Department is 
that I do so just at a time when South African affairs look more 
hopeful, and when I might have reasonably expected, in another 
year, to have aided in making real and tangible progress in that 
work of Confederation which all parties here profess to desire. 

It would be a waste of time now for me to discuss the question 
of Basuto disarmament, or Sir G. Colley’s position. Sir G. Colley 
must remain here until (at least) 13th May, in order to take his 
instructions from my successor: but if these instructions are 
such as I should have given him, I feel sure you will receive the 
most cordial co-operation from him; which, from what he has 
said to me, I am quite confident that his personal feelings would 
make him most desirous to afford to you. Of course his appoint- 
ment was not intended by me to be anything more than a tem- 
porary one, nor do I think he would have accepted it as anything 
else. The necessity for it would cease, in my opinion, in a military 
point of view, on the Transvaal Boers so settling down as to 
permit the withdrawal of our troops, and the substitution for 
them of a Colonial and native police force: in a civil point of 
view, on the passing of legislation to carry out such definite 
proposals for Confederation as may be agreed to by the Conference. 

In writing the last letter I shall address to you as Colonial 
Secretary, I don’t want to allude to anything in the past that is 
unpleasant. But as it has been my duty, as representing the 
Government, to act and write on two important occasions in a 
manner which could not be agreeable to you, I wish now to 
express my cordial recognition of the unselfishness and devotion 
to your work which you have shown during my tenure of this 
office, and to which (as I have said in a previous letter) I attribute 
entirely the promising action of your Ministers in the matter of 
Confederation. 

I have just received your private letter of the 29th March. 
In reply I may say that Colley has not been appointed Governor 
of the Transvaal. The position which I had intended that he 
should occupy towards Lanyon is much the same as that which 
you occupied (recently) towards Shepstone. Lanyon would 
conduct the ordinary administration of the Province : but would 


i no 
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correspond with the S. of State through Colley, and would act 
upon his instructions in matters of leading importance within 
the Province, and in all matters connected with its external 
relations. Colley would be High Commissioner in S.E. Africa, as 
Wolseley has been: the ‘‘ Keate Award,’ as it seems to me, is 
the sole point at which your offices meet: this ought to be 
settled—(and I should think might easily be, as soon as the 
Cape Govt. take over Griqualand West)—by the inclusion of 
that district either in Griqualand West or in the Transvaal, or 
(what would probably be the best) by its division between the 
two. Then you, as High Commissioner at the Cape, would deal 
with all tribes to the north of that Colony and Griqualand West : 
and with Pondoland, as you have been doing. Colley would deal 
with Zululand, and with the tribes bordering on the Transvaal. 
Each Commissioner would communicate with the Orange Free 
State on matters affecting his command. 

Provided that you are in regular communication with one 
another, I see no reason why this should not work quite satis- 
factorily. 

I have explained the professional reason (in my opinion an 
entirely insufficient one)—which leads the military authorities 
here to decline to give Colley the sole military command. 

I wish I could have induced them to select and send out a 
Colonial Commandant, in place of Gordon (who declined after 
having led his friends to anticipate that he would accept the 
office). But they are very difficult to move: and I have failed 
in this. 

- One of my last official acts has been to recommend Mr. Little- 
ton! for the C.M.G.... 

I have, as I said I thought would be best, and as I understood 
from your telegram Mr. Sprigg himself desired, postponed any 
honour to him... . 

; Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
M. E. Hicks BEACH. 


- The last letters exchanged between Sir Michael and Frere are 
the following : 


CARLTON CLUB, 
Patt MALL, S.W. 


July 15/80. 
DEAR SIR BARTLE,— : 
I went to Italy for some weeks after resigning office—and 
therefore did not receive your letter of May 21st until my return 
1 Frere’s private secretary. 
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a short time ago. I do not like to leave it unanswered—but I 
do not think that I need now discuss the precise nature of the 
position which I had intended Sir G. Colley to fill. So far as I 
know, Lord Kimberley has rather added to the importance of 
that position by placing him over the whole of the “ Keate 
Award ’”’ district, and giving him the conduct of our relations 
with the tribes bordering on it. But, as matters have turned 
out, both Sir G. Colley’s position, and his instructions, have been 
settled by my successor rather than by me. 

I must, however, say that I do not think anything I had done 
or proposed justifies the view you take of my action as regards 
yourself. As you say, I had always felt your special work in 
South Africa to be the furtherance of Confederation. You admit 
that, considering the circumstances of the time, you could not 
object to your supersession as High Commissioner in S.E. Africa 
by Sir G. Wolseley. But you complain that Wolseley kept you 
in the dark. 

I fear that he did: but it was certainly contrary to my wishes, 
expressed to him, privately and publicly, both before and after 
his departure from England. I regret very much the want of 
cordiality in the relations between you: but I could not make 
them different from what they were. 

You object, however, to the continuance of the divided com- 
mand, by the appointment of Colley to succeed Wolseley—and 
you refer to this as “indicating mistrust’ of you. I think I 
might appeal to my despatches to you on the proposed Con- 
federation Conference as showing anything but mistrust of you, 
in the work which you specially went out to do, and which was, 
of course, by far the most important to be done. But I proposed 
to appoint Colley as Wolseley’s successor because, from all that 
reached me at the time as to the state of the Transvaal and the 
still unsettled condition of Zululand, I felt that there might too 
probably be work to be done there which would require the 
presence of an able soldier, with as full power as Wolseley 
possessed—work which you could not possibly do from Cape 
Town, and which indeed could not be safely entrusted to any 
civilian. 

No doubt, this division of command derogated from that 
supreme authority over the whole of South Africa which I under- 
stand you consider essential for the satisfactory conduct by you 
of any Confederation Conference. But I should certainly have 
directed Sir G. Colley—and had, indeed, already spoken to him 
privately to that effect—that in matters connected with that 
Conference, he should subordinate himself to you as the President 
of it—giving you not merely the fullest information as to his 
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proceedings, or as to any facts affecting Natal or the Transvaal ; 
but also such assistance as would enable you to override any 
local “‘ official opposition ” from Natal or Transvaal officials, to 
the policy which you, as President of the Conference and repre- 
senting the Home Government there, should recommend to it. 

I have thought it as well to write the above, though after the 
failure of Sprigg to induce the Cape Parliament to adopt the 
proposal for a Conference, it is, I fear, of little practical importance 
at the present moment. As nothing but the bare telegrams have 
yet been published here on the subject, I am still ignorant of the 
nature of the debate, or the causes of his failure: and, though I 
have by no means lost my interest in South African affairs, this 
ignorance prevents me from attempting to enter on the prospects 
of the future, beyond expressing the very great disappointment 
with which I heard the news of what had occurred. 

Believe me, 
Yours very faithfully, 
M. E. Hicxs BEACH. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
CAPE TOWN, 
August 23rd, 1880. 

DEAR SIR MICHAEL,— 

I have to thank you for your letter of the 15th of July, and 
will not now trouble you with discussing at any length the points 
you notice. I will only say that while I understand your reasons 
for making Sir Garnet Wolseley supreme both in civil and 
military matters in Natal and Zululand at the time he arrived, 
I never could see why he should not have been directed to corres- 
pond through me at Cape Town—sending his letters under flying 
seal and thus giving me the fullest information so necessary for 
any co-operation—in the same way Shepstone and Bulwer, by 
your own arrangement, did before Wolseley came. 

This would not only have prevented my being kept in the dark ; 
but it would, I think, have saved the country from the sadly 
abortive settlement of Zululand, and perhaps have avoided a 
good deal of the irritation Sir Garnet’s action caused among the 
Boers in the Transvaal, which resulted, here, in the postponement 
of the Confederation Conference. 

However, all that is past. As regards any want of cordiality 
between Wolseley and myself, I think you are under a mistake. 

There was no want of cordiality on my part. I gave him, 
whenever it was in my power, every possible advice and assistance, 
up to the day he left for England, and our personal relations were 
always friendly enough. But, from the first, he controverted 
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nearly everything I had advanced, with regard to policy in this 
part of the world—and, what was worse, some of his most 
important despatches, on subjects of equal importance to all 
South African Colonies, were sent on to England without my 
seeing them, and without any intimation to me of the nature of 
his opinions, even when they most vitally affected this Colony as 
well as Natal and Zululand. 

I say nothing of the way in which the press was worked on his 
behalf. It was difficult for the Secretary of State to prevent 
that sort of thing; but it was very injurious to my legitimate 
influence both here and in England—and left me very unfairly 
handicapped in defending my own measures. 

But all this you will find more fully stated in public despatches 
when you! read the Blue Book in which, I suppose, they will, 
some day, appear. 

As regards Colley, I found him a man with whom I could most 
heartily co-operate, and sincerely desirous, as far as I have seen, 
to give due weight to my experience, and to be glad of hearing 
my opinions. Hence, I cannot see, why, giving him all the power 
you thought necessary, you should not have put him in the same 
position as Bulwer and Shepstone were in, that is, instructed to 
send his despatches under flying seal through me, so as to let me 
know what were his views and suggestions, affording me an 
opportunity of expressing to him, and to you, my own opinion 
on important points of general policy. 

If the omission to give me this power did not indicate mistrust 
as regards myself, I can only say that the impression produced 
by the omission was not confined to myself alone, but extended 
to every one whose opinion I have heard on the subject. 

I quite admit that such mistrust did not appear to extend to 
the matter of Confederation. In this matter I can only regret 
that you trusted me so far as to expect me to perform impossi- 
bilities. 

Weakened and discredited as the Governor and his Ministers 
here were, by the action of the Government at home, and by the 
persistent threats of recall which the Opposition justified by their 
intimate connection with extreme members of the Radical and 
humanitarian parties in England, Mr. Sprigg could do little to 
counteract the intrigues of the local Republicans here, who 
induced the simpler Dutch constituencies to declare that they 
would have nothing to do with Confederation till the Transvaal 
were restored to its Republic. 

I do not think, however, that the Cause of Confederation has 


_1 The words ‘‘when you”’ were substituted by Frere for ‘“‘if you 
care to,” the phrase his secretary had first taken down. 
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permanently suffered. Had a Conference been sitting at this 
moment, we could have done very little beyond very bare 
generalities in our ignorance of what is the real state of feeling 
in Zululand and the Transvaal, and what are the views of the 
Government officers there who no longer feel that it is of any 
importance to them what the Governor of the Cape, or his 
Ministers, or the Cape Colonists may think. 

Since Wolseley came out, every act of the Government at home 
has been to disintegrate and separate, instead of combining and 
uniting. Some day, no doubt, the pendulum will go the other 
way, and the authority of Government will be concentrated again 
in one pair of hands, at least as far as was the case when I went 
to Natal. If this is done, I do not think some useful form of 
union is remote. 

Unless it is done, I think union is difficult if not impossible. 

Colley seems admirably fitted for his position. Of my suc- 
cessor or successors here, I know, personally, little or nothing. 

I only trust they will have more of the confidence of H.M. 
Government than has been accorded to me. 

I also trust that they will not attempt to force on any form of 
union, which I am more than ever convinced must be of slow 
growth if it is to be permanent. 

Still less, I trust, will they dream of retracting any of the powers 
of self-government already conceded to this Colony. 

Any attempt in that direction will end, I feel sure, sooner or 
later, in our losing these Colonies. 

Believe me, dear Sir Michael, 
Faithfully yours, 
H. B. E. FRERE. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE RECALL AND AFTER 


HE remaining events of Frere’s High Commissionership 
were the natural outcome of the unjust and impolitic 
action of the Beaconsfield Cabinet. In South Africa, in the 
Queen’s phrase, they had ‘‘ upset everything.” In England, 
they had justified Dilke and Courtney by rebuking Frere for 
disobedience, and at the same time incensed them by refusing 
to recall him. 

In the English autumn—the Cape spring—of 1879 (the then) 
Lord Hartington, the official leader of the Liberal Opposition, 
formally condemned the annexation of the Transvaal; and 
Gladstone, the real head of the party, denounced this, among 
other acts of the Government, in his Midlothian speeches. Lord 
Morley in his Life of Gladstone says that Gladstone was “‘ more 
reserved ’’ on this subject than Lord Hartington.1 But Mr. 
Gooch, Lord Courtney’s biographer, writes * in an opposite sense. 
“‘ Gladstone’s denunciation of the annexation of the Transvaal 
had materially raised the hopes of the Boers that he would 
rescind it, and for several months they waited patiently for their 
fulfilment.”’ 

In any case the Boer Committee acted in the belief that 
Gladstone had pledged himself by his speeches to revoke the 
annexation, if, and when, he was returned to power. Upon 
receiving reports of these speeches, they put themselves in 
direct communication with him by a letter, the text of which 
was read and approved at a public meeting, held at Wonder- 
fontein on 11 March, 1880. In this letter the Committee thanked 
the future Prime Minister of the United Kingdom for his ‘‘ great 
sympathy shown in their fate,” and expressed the hope that, 
in the event of a change of Government, ‘‘ the injustice done 
to the Transvaal might find redress.” ® And at the same meeting 
the Committee determined to send Kruger and Joubert to the 
Cape for the purpose of obtaining the support of the Cape Dutch. 

The United Kingdom general election, then in progress, 


1 Two vol. ed., 1907, II, p. 267. 
2 Life of Lord Courtney, by G. P. Gooch. Macmillans, 1920. P. 162. 
8 C, 2676, pp. 28-29. 
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resulted in the return of a large majority of Liberal members to 
the House of Commons ; and at the end of April the Beaconsfield 
Government, without waiting for the new Parliament to assemble, 
resigned office. 

The Gladstone Cabinet on 12 May decided to disregard the 
demand for the immediate recall of Frere and the retrocession 
of the Transvaal, put forward by the considerable section of 
the Liberal supporters of the Government which was in close 
association with the Boer Committee ; and in accordance with 
this decision Lord Kimberley telegraphed to Frere on the same 
day, that the Queen’s sovereignty over the Transvaal “ could 
not be relinquished,” but that the Government hoped for a 
speedy confederation of the South African communities, with 
the grant of free institutions to the Transvaal and Natal.? 

The first step necessary for bringing the South Africa Act 
into operation was the holding of a conference of representatives 
of the British Colonies and Territories and the Free State, at 
which the several participating Governments would pledge them- 
selves to recommend the adoption of the Act to their respective 
legislatures or councils. Proposals for this conference (as we 
have seen from the correspondence) had been formulated duly ? 
by the Sprigg Ministry, in pursuance of their action reported 
to Sir Michael in Frere’s letter of 23 September (see p. 31%), 
and at the time of the change of government in England, these 
proposals were ready for submission to the Cape Parliament in 
its winter (May—August) session of 1880. The Sprigg Ministry 
of this date, like all the Cape Ministries prior to the great South 
African War, although mainly British in its personnel, depended 
for continuance in office upon the support of a large section of 
the representatives of the Dutch, or Afrikander, inhabitants of 
the Colony. In view of the decision made known by Lord 
Kimberley’s despatch, these Dutch supporters of the Ministry 
in the House of Representatives were canvassed by Joon: 
Hofmeyr, afterwards the master-mind of the Afrikander Bond, 
and Kruger, with the result that all, or nearly all, pledged them- 
selves to vote against the conference proposals, on the ground 
that the restoration of the Transvaal Republic must be a con- 
dition precedent to confederation. 

When, as the result of their joint efforts in May and 
June, Hofmeyr and the Boer leaders had secured the defection 
of a number of Dutch supporters of the Sprigg Ministry in the 
House of Representatives sufficient to make a Government 
majority impossible, the Ministry, to avoid certain deteat, 


1)C; 2586; p: 12: 
2 Minute of 24 January, 1880 ; printed in Appendix to C. 2655. 
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announced, on 26 June, their decision to withdraw the Confer- 
ence Proposals from Parliament. The assistance rendered to the 
Afrikander-Boer cause by Liberal sympathizers in England was 
handsomely, and very promptly, acknowledged in a letter 
which bears the signatures of Kruger and Joubert, but was 
drafted, no doubt, by the more practised hand of Hofmeyr.* 

So soon as the news of the virtual defeat of the Cape Ministry 
on the Confederation issue was confirmed by Frere’s despatches, 
Lord Kimberley informed him in a telegraphic message (of 1 
August) that the Government had decided to recall him. The 
decision was reached at a Cabinet of 29 July, the circumstances 
of which were reported by Gladstone to the Queen in the terms 
following ?: 

“It was not without some differences of opinion among them- 
selves that, upon their accession to office, the Cabinet arrived 
at the conclusion that, if there was a prospect of progress in the 
great matter of confederation, this might afford a ground of 
co-operation between them and Sir B. Frere, notwithstanding 
the strong censures which many of them in opposition had 
pronounced upon his policy. This conclusion gave the liveliest 
satisfaction to a large portion, perhaps to the majority of the 
House of Commons: but they embraced it with the more satis- 
faction because of your Majesty’s warm regard for Sir B. Frere, 
a sentiment which some among them personally share. 

“It was evident, however, and it was perhaps in the nature 
of the case, that a confidence thus restricted was far from agree- 
able to Sir B. Frere, who, in the opinion of Mr. Gladstone, has 
only been held back by a commendable self-restraint and sense 
of duty, from declaring himself aggrieved. Thus, though the 
Cabinet have done the best they could, his standing ground was 
not firm, nor could they make it so. But the total failure of 
the effort made to induce the Cape Parliament to move, has put 
confederation wholly out of view, for a time quite indefinite, 
and almost certainly considerable. Mr. Gladstone has therefore 
the painful duty of submitting to Your Majesty, on behalf of 
the Cabinet, the enclosed copy of a cyphered telegram of recall.” 

The best comment on the above is the passage in which Lord 
Courtney’s contribution to the success of the Afrikander-Boer 
effort to wreck the policy of his official chiefs is recorded by his 
biographer. 

““To the end of his life Courtney looked back with satisfaction 
on his share in the recall of a man who, in spite of his high 


1 The text is given in C. 2655, p. 97 et seq. 
* Printed in the Majuba chapter of Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone, 
Vol. II, p. 263, and quoted by permission of Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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character and attractive personality, incarnated for him the 
spirit of aggressive Imperialism.” 4 

As before when Frere was censured and superseded, so now 
the news of his recall evoked expressions of sincere regret ? 
in all parts of the Cape Colony and in the Diamond Fields. 
The Blue Book, C. 2740, contains the text of some sixty-five 
addresses and resolutions of sympathy. Of these latter all but 
one were passed unanimously, and the ground upon which the 
single objector based his opposition was the irrelevant circum- 
stance that the Sprigg Ministry had just passed an Excise Act. 
Among the addresses were those of native African communities 
under British rule, and of the Malays in the Cape Peninsula. 
Perhaps the most significant testimony was that which came 
from Albany, the home of the British and Dutch frontier settlers 
most directly exposed to the dangers and losses of the Kaffir 
inroads from which Frere’s energetic conduct of the war of 
1877-78 had given immunity. 

Frere, with Lady Frere and two of their daughters, embarked 
for England on 15 September. The event produced a hitherto 
unexampled demonstration of respect and sympathy, in which 
the inhabitants of both nationalities took part. Special trains 
were run to bring the Dutch country folk to the capital, and at 
the dock gates the horses were taken out of the carriage in which 
the Governor and his daughters had driven from Government 
House, and the carriage was drawn by eager volunteers to the 
gangway of the Pretoria. 

The Pretoria reached Southampton on 5 October. The Freres 
were greeted on landing by a crowd of friends and sympathizers. 
In particular an Address, bearing the signatures of 141 Cape 
merchants resident in London, was presented. In this document 

1 Life of Lord Courtney, p. 156. Mr. Gooch subsequently records the 
interesting fact, that on the eve of the great South African War (1899- 
1902) Lord Courtney wrote to (the late Mr. Joseph) Chamberlain to suggest 
the virtual supersession of Sir William Greene (at Pretoria) and Lord 
Milner by a “‘ mission ” from England. To which Chamberlain made the 
reply: ‘‘ Of course such a mission as you propose would involve the 
instant resignation of Milner and Greene. They may be ‘lost minds,’ 
put they are gentlemen” (pp. 373-5). 

2 The Times correspondent, writing from Cape Town on 15 September, 
1880, puts it much higher. ‘‘ Ever since the tidings of his recall spread 
over South Africa, there has been a widespread and spontaneous outburst 
of feeling on the part of colonists against the injustice done to Sir Bartle 
Frere and the injury inflicted on the country by his removal. There is 
not a town or district of any importance that has not borne testimony to 
his devoted and sagacious administration of affairs throughout a period of 
unprecedented trouble and difficulty. Cape Town... - besides a host of 
minor places, have all expressed their indignation and sorrow excited by 
the treatment he has received. . . .” The Times, 6 October, 1880. 
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an emphatic protest against the recall was made ; and this was 
followed by a no less emphatic testimony to the merit of Frere’s 
administrative methods. 

‘It was manifest,” said the signatories, “to all who are 
acquainted with the circumstances of the period, the people, 
and the resources of the country, that you had won the confidence 
and respect of every community [in South Africa], and that by 
your generous consideration for the colonists of all races you 
were fast welding together sections of the people too long 
estranged, and would before long have brought about that 
union which is so much to be desired. Knowing as we do the 
difficulties which have surrounded you and your Government 
since your assumption of office in South Africa, we consider 
that you have in no part of your official career exhibited greater 
or more successful statesmanship than you have done in that 
country, and that you are entitled to the thanks of every one 
interested in its welfare.” } 

Only one official act remained for Frere—to make a formal call 
upon the Colonial Secretary in Downing Street. This was his 
last opportunity of influencing the action of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and the use which he made of it is significant. At this 
interview he eagerly impressed upon Lord Kimberley the need 
for redeeming at once the promises made at the annexation by 
the grant of self-governing institutions to the Transvaal, ‘“‘ other- 
wise there would be trouble there.” ? 

Directly the arrival of the Pretoria was reported, the Prince 
of Wales (Edward VII) at once telegraphed an invitation to 
the Freres to visit him at Abergeldie, and three days later they 
reached this pleasant and familiar house in Scotland. On the 
way an incident occurred which proved that some, at least, 
even of the “men in the street” were capable of appreciating 
the motives of Frere’s action in South Africa. Among his 
fellow guests was Lord Roberts, who had just returned from his 
campaign in Afghanistan. Ata junction, where the train waited, - 
the passengers pressed forward to see the Prince’s guests. One 
man, more eager than the rest, thrust his arm through the 
window of the compartment, exclaiming, ‘‘I want to shake 
hands with the man who has done his duty.” Frere, who was 
seated by the window, smiled and pointed to Lord Roberts. 
“There he is,’ he said, ‘“‘ there is the man who has done his 
duty.” ‘No, no,’ was the reply, ‘‘I want to shake hands 
with you.” 


1 The Times, 6 October, 1880. 


* Life, Vol. II, p, 408. See also Afghanistan and South Africa, p. 12 
(5th ed.). 
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Such incidents were not the only testimony to the fact that, 
in spite of every misrepresentation, Frere had retained the 
confidence of the more thoughtful and discerning of his country- 
men. On 6 November a dinner of welcome was given to him 
at Willis’ Rooms, and on this occasion words were spoken which 
show how strong was the conviction, even then, among his old- 
standing friends and associates, that Frere was right, and 
Downing Street was wrong, in the handling of the difficult 
problems of South African administration. 

But this was then the opinion of the few—men of proved 
administrative capacity, but separated by their very ability, and 
by their long and ripe experience of the conditions of the over- 
sea Empire, from the great majority of their fellow-countrymen. 
How ill-informed was contemporary public opinion in the matter 
of South Africa may be seen from the leading article—by no 
means ungenerous in its general tone—in which The Times 
comments upon the proceedings at Willis’ Rooms. To-day the 
historian recognizes, as the two outstanding merits of Frere’s 
administration, first his establishment, at such relatively slight 
cost, of the supremacy of the Europeans in South Africa, and 
second, his quick and emphatic recognition of the duty of satis- 
fying at once the just aspirations of the Dutch colonists, and in 
particular those of the Boers of the Transvaal. But in this 
article, reflecting, as no doubt it did truthfully, the dominant 
opinion of the electorate, there is no mention at all of the 
latter, while the former is treated as an indefensible blemish 
on his administrative record. The words, which are these, read 
strangely to-day: ‘‘Sir Bartle Frere’s part in the Zulu War 
will never, we believe, be insisted upon by those who have a 
true regard for his fame as one of his titles to honour. But 
when all has been said on this score, it will not be forgotten that 
this doubtful episode occupies only a small space in a long and 
brilliant career of public service.’ ? : 

Frere’s last emphatic warning to Lord Kimberley was disre- 
garded, and two months later, on 16 December, the anniversary 
of the defeat of Dingaan, the vierkleur was raised in open rebellion 
on the desolate uplands of the Witwatersrand. Four successive 
reverses, culminating in the death of Sir George Colley at Majuba 
on 27 February, 1881, and entailing a total loss of 800 British 
officers and men, killed or wounded, wrested from the Gladstone 
Cabinet the measure which, eight months before, they had 
refused—and refused in despite of the pledges given by Glad- 
stone himself and by the official leader of the Liberal Party, 
Lord Hartington, when in opposition. On 22 March following 

1 The Times, 8 November, 1880. 
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the Boer leaders, at the head of their victorious burghers in the 
field, accepted terms of peace which assured to them the 
immediate restoration of the Republic under the suzerainty of 
the British Crown. 

Of the moral significance of Majuba I see no reason to write 
otherwise than I did in 1894. ‘‘ The disgrace of Majuba does 
not lie in the defeat of the British arms. ... The disgrace of 
Majuba lies in the fact that it was the sign and seal of the 
disasters which attend a vacillating policy, an evasion of respon- 
sibilities, and the desertion and abandonment of a faithful 
servant.”’ 1 When these words were written (1894) the penalty 
which the British people were destined to pay for the unjust 
treatment of Frere, and the disregard of his advice, by the 
Ministers who were the agents of the United Kingdom electorate, 
was not complete. The wider evils which Frere had declared. 
to be the natural result of the withdrawal of British sovereignty 
from the Transvaal, did in fact come about ; and six years later 
(r899-1902) South Africa was aflame from end to end with the 
war which was to decide whether the sub-continent was, or was 
not, to remain a part of the British Empire. 

During the three years that remained to him after his recall 
Frere never showed any personal bitterness. He neither shunned 
nor dwelt morbidly upon the past. He grieved deeply at the 
events which followed in South Africa; but his grief did not 
arise from any sense of personal injury, so much as from the 
conviction, which came from his full knowledge, that wrong was 
being done, and that England was laying up for herself infinite 
trouble in the future. He did all that lay within his power to 
avert these foreseen evils. His judgment as to the relative 
responsibility of the Beaconsfield and Gladstone Governments 
for the Retrocession is contained in a letter of 25 July, 
me written to (the late) Earl Grey (then Mr. Albert 
Grey). 

“ For this breach of faith [to the English, the loyal Boers and 
the natives in the Transvaal] Liberals and Conservatives are 
equally to be blamed, perhaps the Conservatives most, for it 
was they who divided the authority Lord Carnarvon had united 
in my hands, and prevented the consideration of my proposals 
for a constitution such as Mr. Sprigg and Mr. Brand concurred 
in suggesting. But the Liberals cannot escape blame, for it 
was they who allowed six months to elapse without any sign of 
their willingness to repair the omission of their predecessors, 
which I specially brought to Lord Kimberley’s notice in the 
only interview I had with him after my return home. 

* South Africa; A Study, etc., p. 76 (2nd ed.). 
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“ But if the gunpowder was laid by the late Government, the 
match was applied by the present.” 

It was Lord Grey who, twenty years later, indignantly declared 
that Frere had been “ thrown like a bone to a pack of hungry 
wolves,”’ and that the undeserved treatment which he had received 
from the Beaconsfield Government ‘‘ broke his heart and sent 
him prematurely to the grave.’’! And Baron Hiibner, a great 
student of the British Empire, who had known Frere in India, 
said the same thing. There is no doubt that Frere spent his 
strength of body and mind lavishly in South Africa. The out- 
put of his official pen was enormous; his confidential letters 
to Sir Michael and Herbert contained, as we have seen, an almost 
unbroken record of events in South Africa; and he wrote and 
received a great mass of letters from private correspondents. 
All of these letters of Frere (of which copies are preserved) are 
packed with thought and knowledge, drawn from an unexampled 
administrative experience. His seven months in barracks at 
King William’s Town, his six months’ vigil at Maritzburg, his 
perilous mission to the Transvaal, and his slow and arduous 
journeys across the veld and desert, made large demands upon 
his physical resources. The official and inofficial injustice, which 
frustrated what would have been otherwise the crowning achieve- 
ment of his long and honourable career of public service, by 
intensifying the effects of this strain, did, no doubt, lessen his 
physical power of recuperation. And in this sense it is probably 
true, that Frere’s life was shortened by the undeserved treatment 
which he received. 

But that his heart was “ broken’ may well be doubted. 

Frere was too strong a man ever to be overborne by external 
circumstances, however adverse. In the darkest hour of his 
South African service he kept his splendid personality immune 
from the degradation of injustice. 

When Sir Michael wrote of his official reply to the despatch of 
censure, “I could wish that it had never been written—and 
this for your own sake,” Frere wrote back : 

‘ Few, as you say, will be found to agree with me in this view : 
few, I fear, in this generation. But unless my countrymen are 
much changed, they will some day do me justice. I shall not 
leave a name to be permanently dishonoured.” 

Lord Grey’s indignation was not unfitting, but I like better 
the picture given in some words spoken quite recently to Frere’s 
son: ‘‘ Your father was the best, the wisest, and the bravest 
man I ever knew.” F 

The speaker (it would be invidious to write his name) himself 

1 See p. 275. 
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a friend of princes, was one to whom the foremost statesmen 
and administrators, soldiers and sailors, of this and the last 
generation, were familiar. 

The circumstances which led directly to Frere’s last and fatal 
illness were merely fortuitous. His last public appearance was 
as chairman of a meeting in support of the Universities’ Mission 
held on 15 January, 1884. On the day following ‘“‘ he caught 
a bad chill in London and was attacked by violent pain in the 
chest.’’1 On 3 February he was seized with fainting fits. For 
sixteen weeks he hovered on the edge of the grave. Three 
weeks before the end he rallied sufficiently to change his bed 
for a couch, and it was hoped that he might recover his normal 
strength. ‘‘ I have looked down into the great abyss,” he said 
to Sir William Mackinnon, “‘ but God has never left me through 
it all.” 2 On 26 May he relapsed into his former weakness, and 
Sir William Jenner warned Lady Frere that his condition was 
very critical, though not hopeless. Only at the last, in the 
twilight of failing consciousness, his mind went back to the 
injustice of the past, and his wife heard him murmur: “ Oh, 
if they would only read ‘The Further Correspondence’; they 
must understand.” 

At ro o’clock on the morning of the 29th, with his wife and 
children around him, he passed painlessly into the unseen. 


1 Life, Vol. {II, p. 449. 
2 Ibid. p. 450. 


NOTE ON THE ANNEXATION OF THE TRANS- 
VAAL AND THE CHARACTER OF SIR 
THEOPHILUS SHEPSTONE 


(From information supplied by StR RIDER HAGGARD.) 


On 19 June, 1922, the following letter appeared in The Times: 


PENALTY OF A BROKEN PLEDGE 
To the Editor of THE TIMEs. 


Str,—It may have been unwise to say anything that could be 
construed as a pledge in the matter of the Canadian cattle embargo, 
but having done it, is it wise to attempt to evade it? It is interest- 
ing to recall a former pledge given by.England, with the result of 
not keeping it. 

In 1877, when Sir T. Shepstone annexed the Transvaal, he promised 
that if the Boers wanted their country back England would give it. 
During the Zulu War I was appointed, by Sir Bartle Frere, Civil and 
Political Assistant on the Transvaal-Swazi border with the object of 
preventing the Swazis from joining the Zulus. 

I lived amongst the Boers and was very intimate with my neigh- 
bours, who used often to discuss the position with me. They were 
all most keen to get the country back, and very bitter against England 
for not giving it. I always made the same answer: “ You need not 
worry. England always keeps her word. You have only got to 
show Sir Bartle that you all want it.” 

Then Sir Bartle had a great meeting with the Boers, which made 
it clear enough, but unfortunately he thought it better for the country 
not to give it back, and advised the Government accordingly. Later 
on'I went with a Swazi “Impi” to the attack on Secocoeni under 
- Sir Garnet Wolseley. I there met Sir William Russell, the great war 
correspondent of The Times. He had been making inquiries amongst 
the Boers, and came to the conclusion that unless the country was 
given back the Boers meant to fight. 

Knowing that I had been living among the Boers for twelve months, 
and finding that my opinion was the same, he asked me to go with 
him to Sir Garnet to press our view. We did so, without success. I 
think Sir Garnet had mixed more with the Dutchmen in the towns 
(not Boers), who preferred the English Government. We all know 
now the result of England not keeping her pledge on this occasion. 

NorRMAN MACLEOD. 


Horsham. 
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On this I wrote (appeared 22 June) : 


Srr,—The Macleod, in his letter published in your issue of June ro, 
writes : 

“In 1877, when Sir T. Shepstone annexed the Transvaal, he pro- 
mised that if the Boers wanted their country back England would 

ive it.” 
% And he states that Sir Bartle Frere, in spite of this promise, after 
his conferences with the Boer leaders in the Transvaal in April, 1879, 
advised Her Majesty’s Government not to give back the Transvaal 
to the Boers. 

The relevant private and official correspondence shows that the 
advice given by Frere on this head was, briefly, this: Once annexed, 
the Transvaal must be retained ; but all promises made by Shepstone 
at the time of the annexation must be fulfilled promptly and completely. 

In view of this disparity, would The Macleod kindly inform me 
(and your readers) upon what evidence he relies to establish—(z) 
Shepstone’s promise ; and (2) Frere’s refusal to recognize that promise, 
if made ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. BasIL WoRSFOLD. 

The Temple, June Ig. 


The Macleod’s reply was as under (appeared 6 July): 


S1r,—In answer to Mr. Worsfold’s letter in your issue of June 22, 
I would point out that the Commission under which Sir T. Shepstone 
acted empowered him, in certain circumstances, to annex the Trans- 
vaal—* provided you are satisfied that the inhabitants thereof, or a 
sufficient number of them, or the Legislature thereof, desire to become 
our subjects.” : 

The Legislature did protest against the annexation, and many 
South Africans thought Shepstone was hardly justified in his action ; 
but the protest was, perhaps, half-hearted. When, however, the 
Boers en masse demanded the country back, surely England was 
pledged under the wording of the Commission to give it back. Mr. 
Worsfold says Sir Bartle Frere’s advice was, “Once annexed, the 
Transvaal must be retained.” But why? It appears to me to be 
going dead against the Government Commission, the main point of 
which was that the ‘“‘inhabitants should desire to become our sub- 
jects.” As a Government servant in the Transvaal at the time, I 
never doubted that the annexation would be annulled, as I still think 
it should have been. Sir Garnet Wolseley also said, in a public speech 
at Pretoria: ‘‘ As long as the sun shines, the British Flag will wave 
over the Transvaal.” This uncompromising attitude on the part of 
two great men was most unfortunate. No doubt they thought it 
was for the good of the Transvaal, but it illustrates my point—that 
at all hazards a pledge should be kept. 

Yours truly, 


NORMAN MACLEOD. 
Dunvegan Castle, Isle of Skye. 
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Here, it will be noticed, The Macleod abandoned the allegation, 
of a specific promise on the part of Shepstone. Hence the question 
of the recognition, or non-recognition, of any such promise by Frere 
fell to the ground. But The Macleod’s further contention, that 
“When the Boers en masse demanded the ‘country back, surely Eng- 
land was pledged under the wording of [Shepstone’s] Commission to 
give it back ’—such wording being the proviso that, before annexing, 
Shepstone must be “ satisfied that the inhabitants [of the Transvaal], 
or a sufficient number of them, or the Legislature thereof, desire to 
become [British] subjects’”—is equally invalid. Since whatever 
“ pledge ’’ could be read into this proviso would be one given by the 
Secretary of State (Lord Carnarvon) to his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
not to the Boers. 

The best answer to The Macleod’s question, why should Frere have 
advised H.M. Government that the Transvaal, once annexed, must 
be retained, is that furnished by Blue Book C. 2367 [presented July, 
1879], which gives a full account of what happened during Frere’s 
visit to the Transvaal in April, 1879. There were, however, as will 
have been seen from the foregoing pages, two main grounds upon 
which this advice was based. During the two years between the 
annexation and Frere’s visit many persons had settled in the Trans- 
vaal because British rule had been established, and in the belief that 
it would continue. Towards these white immigrants and to the 
natives England had incurred (at the time of Frere’s visit) obligations 
as binding as the annexation promises to the Boers. A second reason 
was the fact, upon which Frere insisted, that the problem of the 
Transvaal formed part of the larger problem of South Africa as a 
whole. Reliance on mere force, he said, would be useless: the Boers 
must be won by a prompt and generous measure of self-government. 
Either reliance on mere force, or the withdrawal of British authority, 
would strain to the breaking point the loyalty of the Dutch in the 
Cape Colony. The events of 1880-99 proved the soundness of Frere’s 
advice. 

In the meantime the appearance of my letter had elicited from 
Sir Rider Haggard a very interesting letter on the subject, which he 
has permitted me to publish. 

DITCHINGHAM HOUSE, 
NORFOLK, 
June 22, 1922. 


I saw The Macleod’s letter in The Times of the 19th and after con- 
sideration, concluded that statements so inaccurate were not worth 
contradicting, though I am glad to see that you have taken another 
view. 

I was with Sir Theophilus Shepstone throughout the Annexation 
period, and now, alas! am the last surviving member of his staff. 
Indeed, when Sir Melmoth Osborn broke down (through nervousness) 
it was I—as I was reminded when re-visiting S. Africa not long 
ago—who took the Proclamation of Annexation from his hand and 


read it. 
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I am therefore in a position to say that Sir Theophilus never made 
any such promise as The Macleod alleges, his memory having no 
doubt deceived him as to intricate matters in which he was not directly 
concerned. 

To have given any undertaking of the sort, indeed, would have 
been to vitiate his whole policy and to make of the annexation a mere 
tentative experiment. 

A clear and, I think, quite fair account of what really took place 
may be found in my book Cetywayo and his White Neighbours, of 
which the first edition was published in 1882, and there is an inter- 
esting letter as to his Transvaal policy from Shepstone to myself, 
which can be seen at the County Museum in the Castle, Norwich, 
pinned to the fly-leaf of the MS. of Nada the Lily. 

It is strange how many legends have grown up as to the details 
of the Annexation ; the worst of them, of course, to the effect that in 
order to bend the Boers to his will, Shepstone threatened them with 
attack from the Zulus. 

This is utterly untrue. Sir Theophilus lived in terror lest such an 
attack should develop, and I myself despatched the messenger bearing 
orders to Cetywayo to disband his impis.1 

On this Zulu-threat fiction, promulgated for political purposes, the 
following anecdote may throw some light. Shepstone was a very 
reserved man (you may remember that Bartle Frere called him an 
African Talleyrand), but oddly enough he would often talk to me 
about great affaits, although at the time I was still under age. 

Thus on one occasion, I think it was while the Annexation was yet 
pending, he asked me what I thought of his policy. With the assur- 
ance and cynicism of youth I replied that I considered it quite wrong, 
adding that what he should do was to retire to Natal, washing his 
hands of the business. Thereon, I remarked, the Boers and the Zulus 
would smash each other and both the Transvaal and Zululand would 
be glad to fall into the Queen’s lap like ripe apples. He turned upon 
me indignantly, asking, ““Do you understand what you are saying, 
and that if I took your advice, there would be slaughter from the 
Zulu border to Pretoria and Bloemfontein ? Go away, boy!” 

This is the only time that I ever remember Shepstone being angry 
with me, to whom he was much attached in a way, as I was to him; 
and it will be admitted that the incident does not suggest a Machia- 
vellian scheme on his part for the destruction of the Boers by means 
of Cetywayo’s impis. 

For the rest he was right to scold me, who perhaps had not thought 
out what human suffering the policy I suggested would involve. Yet 
if he had been a different kind of man and had acted thus, it would 
have saved the Empire two, if not three, wars and enormous loss of 
blood and treasure. 


: Sir Rider’s advice to Shepstone, as related in the above letter, 
involves a question of casuistry of great interest. With the actual 


1 See supra, Ch. VI, p. 57, for this. 
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events of South African history in the period 1877-1902 before us, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the “ human suffering ” 
entailed by the contemplated conflict between the Boers and Zulus 
would have been infinitely less than the “‘ human suffering ’’ produced 
by the Zulu and first Boer Wars, and the great South African War 
of 1899-1902. It is also noticeable that Frere himself was doubtful 
of the wisdom of the Annexation on grounds of policy (see above, 
Chap. VI, p. 56 e¢ seg.) ; but that when, on the eve of the Zulu War, 
the same course of action as that advocated by Sir Rider to Shepstone 
was indirectly suggested by the Secretary of State, he indignantly re- 
jected it as one unworthy of British statesmanship (see above, Chap. 
IX, p. 106). Possibly a solution of the problem, as a case of casuistry, 
is to be found in the following consideration. Heavy as was the loss 
of blood and treasure from which South Africa and the Empire might 
have been saved, the mens sibi conscia recti of British statesmanship, 
and therewith its capacity to act effectively in the wider sphere of the 
British Empire and the world at large, would have been vitally 
impaired. 

Sir Rider’s Cetywayo and his White Neighbours has been cited in 
the text (Chap. VI, p. 57), but it may be added here that the book 
contains first-hand information upon certain aspects of the Annexation 
which are of special importance to the historian. 

(1) The effects of the Zulu invasion from which the Transvaal was 
saved by the Annexation, must have been very disastrous to the Boers 
(and other European settlers), even if they had not proved “ catas- 
trophic.” On this point Sir Rider’s evidence is too definite to be set 
aside lightly. But what is more pertinent, as bearing directly upon 
Frere’s estimate of the inevitableness of a Zulu attack, is Sir Rider’s 


~~testimony that, after the Annexation, while it was “a mere matter 


of opinion ” in which direction Cetywayo would launch his attack, it 
was absolutely certain that he would attack some one—the Boers, the 
British, or the natives northward of Zululand (Cetywayo, etc., Chap. I, 
p. 26). This judgment is identical with that expressed by Frere to 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach in his letter of 4 August, 1878, set out at Chap. 
VII, p. 80 ef seq. 

(2) Neither in his despatches, nor elsewhere, did Shepstone ever 
represent that a majority of the Boers were in favour of Annexation. 
He annexed the Transvaal, ‘“ not because the majority of the inhabi- 
tants wished it, but because the State was drifting into anarchy, was 
bankrupt, and was about to be destroyed by native tribes ”’ (Cetywayo, 
etc., Chap. III, p. 117). In respect of this last reason it must be 
remembered, (1) that the native threat was internal (the revolt of 
Secocoeni) as well as external (the Zulu quarrel), and that all the 
natives throughout South Africa were disturbed at this time. (For 
the danger of a general rising of the natives, see supra, Chap. V, p. 47 
et seg.) This being so, the contention on which Gladstone especially 
relied in his denunciation of the Annexation—that the Beaconsfield 
Government had justified the Annexation by the untrue assertion that. 


1 Triibner, 1882. 
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a majority of the inhabitants of the Transvaal were in favour of it 
—falls to the ground. ie , 

(3) The Midlothian speeches of Gladstone did in fact exercise an 
injurious influence upon the situation in the Transvaal. Sir Rider's 
testimony on this point is as follows. In December, 1879, “ there 
was a fair chance” that the agitation of the malcontents for the 
restoration of the Republic would die away. The factors which were 
operating to produce this desirable result were these. The Zulu army 
had been destroyed ; Secocoeni’s stronghold had been stormed, and 
therewith the menace of native revolt within the Transvaal had been 
removed; and the economic advantages of British administration 
had materialized (Cetywayo, etc., p. 163). 

This last factor is illustrated by the following facts. The Revenue 
receipts for the first quarter of the year 1879 amounted to £22,773. 
The receipts for the corresponding period in 1880 were more than 
doubled; being £47,982. According to the report of the Transvaal 
Chamber of Commerce, whereas in April, 1877 (the date of the Annexa- 
tion), the trade of the country was paralysed, and its annual value 
almost nil, after two years of British occupation the external trade 
of the Colony had reached the annual value of £2,000,000. At the 
same time the Burgher population had benefited directly by the 
great rise in the value of land (Cetywayo, etc., pp. 165-66). 

This “ fair chance’ of a peaceful settlement was dissipated by the 
reports of Gladstone’s denunciation of the Annexation. 

The Norwich Museum letter, to which Sir Rider refers in his letter 
to me, contains an interesting criticism of the Gladstone Government’s 
method of bringing about the Retrocession. Shepstone writes from 
Durban, on 13 July, 1892, to acknowledge the gift of a copy of Nada 
the Lily, which Sir Rider had dedicated to him. This was three years 
before the publication of Martineau’s Life of Frere, and nine years 
before the motives of the Gladstone Cabinet in respect of the Retro- 


cession were revealed to the public by the statements of Mr. Joseph - | 


Chamberlain and Lord Kimberley on this head, which were elicited 
by the outbreak of the South African War of 1899-1902. In the 
absence of these explanations, it is not surprising that the Retrocession, 
as effected by the Home Government, should have presented itself 
to Shepstone’s mind as an act of bewildering and disastrous incon- 
sistency. 

After thanking Sir Rider for the generous terms of the dedication, 
Shepstone wrote : 

“‘T cannot, however, help thinking that if some of my news and 
advice had been acted on, we should have avoided both the national 
disaster and disgrace that took place after the ‘ pleasant past ’ that 
you and I had spent together in the Transvaal. 


“The Boers did not really want'to fight, and we'are always pusillani- q 


mous enough before we make up our minds to begin, so we did not want 
to fight either; but it appears that the Home Government did want 
to undo the Annexation. Nothing could have been done more easily, 
or have looked more gracious to those concerned. Why not have 
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plainly told me their wish and authorized me to carry it out? We 
should have parted with embraces and the best of mutual good feeling ; 
as it is we have earned the contempt, as well as the hatred, of the 
Boers, and very much puzzled the native races, who from considering 
us their staunchest and most powerful protectors have come to look 
upon us [as] the most unreliable of friends. And very good cause 
they have for their change of view ; look at the last twelve or fourteen 
years’ history of Zululand.” 


A subsequent conversation with Sir Rider has enabled me to add 
the following comments upon two specific criticisms of Shepstone’s 
conduct which appear in Frere’s private letters and thus supplement 
ae light thrown upon Shepstone’s character by Sir Rider’s letter 

oO me. 

(x) Frere in his letter of 27 March, 1879, to Herbert, blames Shep- 
stone for not giving all the assistance in his power to Lord Chelmsford 
during the Zulu War. In so doing he mentions that the native troops 
attached to the Headquarters Column at Isandhlwana complained to 
Shepstone of grievances before the fatal 22 January, 1878, but that 
he did not report the matter at the time to Lord Chelmsford, and 
only mentioned it after the disaster (see Chap. XIV, p. 210). 

Apart from the fact that Shepstone was a “ very reserved man f 
(as mentioned in his letter), Sir Rider said that Shepstone’s failure 
to report to Lord Chelmsford on this occasion was due, probably, to 
the fact that information supplied by colonials had been received 
previously with scant courtesy, or altogether ignored, by the General’s 
staff. This ignoring of colonial advice and information is mentioned 
by Martineau in his Life of Frere (Vol. II, p. 269). 

(2) Frere, in another letter to Herbert (not quoted in the text, 
but given in Martineau’s Life, Vol. II, p. 266), says that Shepstone, 
- instead of co-operating with Wood in obtaining the enlistment of 
Transvaal burghers to fight against the Zulus, used the Commando 
law to prevent them from serving with the British forces. 

Shepstone’s action in this case was explained, in Sir Rider’s 
opinion, by the circumstance that at the end of 1878 the attitude 
of the malcontent Boers became so threatening that Shepstone 
could not afford to let a_ single well-affected burgher leave 
his home. This menace to the British authorities at the time in 
question is confirmed by the narrative of Frere’s visit to the Transvaal 
given in the text (see Chap. XIV). It is quite possible, therefore, 
that here again Shepstone’s “ reserve ’* may have prevented him from 
stating frankly to Frere and Wood the real ground upon which his 
action was based. 
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, (April), Visits Transvaal, 

203 
,, (May), Supersession, 239 
», (June), Returns to Cape, 
240 
1880, Recall, 330 
1884, Death and burial, 11, 335 
(2) Characteristics. 

Alien peoples, sympathy with 
and understanding of Indian, 
14, 16, TQ, 23, 24, 25, 29, 30, 
36, 39, 42 et seq.; Native 
African, 59, 60, 84, 300, 329, 
331; S.A. Dutch, 53, 86, 89, 
190, 192, 199, 208 and Ch, 
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XIV passim, 222, 223, 225, 
253, 287, 290, 292, 293, 296, 
320, 332 
Courage, 14, 16, 21, 23, 59, 109, 
192, 193, 203, 216 et seq., 335 
Equity, 16 and 56, 24, 27, 82, 
O7>-1II, 121, 139, 158, 163, 
208 
Field Sports, proficiency in, 14 
Health, frailness of, 15 and ., 
23, 335 
Kindliness, 16, 21, 24, 44 
Languages, command of, 13 
Loyalty to public interests, 12, 
22, 34, 35, 37, 38, 40, 228, 
238, 250, 262, 301, 311 
Moral integrity, 160, 239, 300, 
335 
Personality, 12, 14, 16, 23, 25, 
30, 30, 44, 62, 219, 222 
Religious belief, 27, 224, 336 
(3) Correspondence. 
Source and extent of, 7, 8, 49 7., 
163, 210, 253 ”., 287, 335 
With Ashley, Cecil, 61 
— Beach, Sir M. Hicks, g.v. 
[F.’s letters are given in 
conjunction with Sir M.’s.] 
— Carnarvon, Lord, 49, 50, 54, 
57, 59, 243 
— Edward VII, q.v. 
= Frere, Lady, 24, 131, 133, 
224 
— Gladstone, W. E., 20n. 
— Grey, Earl, 243, 334 
— Herbert, Sir Robert, see 


(5) 

— Ponsonby, Sir H., 296 

— Sprigg, Sir Gordon, 205, 243 

— Victoria, Queen, q.v. 

(4) Opinions. 

On British Empire : local auton- 
omy, 30, 32, 240; Imperial 
Civil Servants and discre- 
tionary powers, 31, 4I, 162, 
237, 200-7 4a trust, 39, 40> 
protection of oversea sub- 
jects, 96, 240; unity, 241 

On Central Asian Policy, 20, 21, 
42 et seq. 

On India : community of inter- 
est, not force, the bond, 39; 
Christianity and policy, 27; 
government over-centralized, 
29, 30, 34, 37; education, 19, 


28, 36; missions, 28; share 
in government for Indians, 
19, 25, 28, 29, 30, 39 

On South Africa: place in Em- 
pire, 320; principles of ad- 
ministration, 240. Confed- 
evation, see that title; S. 
Africa in 1879 comp. with 
America in 1763, 293; hon- 
ours for colonists, 86, 92. 
Natives : England’s responsi- 
bility for, as Paramount 
Power, required extension of 
British authority to Portu- 
guese frontiers, 84 et seq.; 
chiefs to be educated for 
work of government, 60. 
Transvaal: annexation, 56; 
once annexed must be re- 
tained, 230; not by force, 
287; urgency of constitution 
for, 75, 209, 224, 226, 230, 
287, 290, 296, 315, 325, 332; 
forecast of effect of retroces- 
sion, 287. Zulu menace : Brit- 
ish Government pledged by 
annexation of T, to remove 
this, 80 e¢.seq., TI1;/TF2) 117; 
139, 162, “16559 167) 2576 
Zululand could pay cost of 
administration, 161, 162, 167 


(5) Relations with : 


Beach, Sir M. Hicks, early 
deference of, 67, 80; break 
in concurrence, 149 ; changed 
attitude, 125 et seq., 265, 285, 
310; concurrence renewed, 
313, 318, 322; failure to 
defend F. or allow him to 
defend himself, 129 e¢ seq., 
136, 168, 170, 272 et seq., 280, 
297 et seg., 301, 316; des- 
patches anticipated by press, 
222, 235, 255, 259; no per- 
sonal ill-feeling, 233, 299, 322. 
See also Beach 

Beaconsfield, Earl of, 42, 48, 
171, 182 n., 233, 238, 268 and 
Ch. XVI passim, 317. See 
also Beaconsfield Cabinet. 

Boers, the: F. consults Burgers 
and Brand, 83, 227, 228; 
desires to do justice to our 
Boundary question, 97, 119, 
139, 163 ; must be protected 
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after annexation, 80, I11, 
EIQ ,gn LOZ LOS es L077, - 287; 
sends Kruger to Chelmsford, 
199 ; personal dealings with, 
in N., 206 et seq. ; in T., 203, 
Ch. XIV passim; F.’s pro- 
posals for a constitution, 209, 
226 et seq. ; frustrated by his 
supersession, 287, 290, 294 
et seq., 325 et seq. 

Bulwer, Sir H., 64, 81, 88; 
urges F. to go to N., 87, 89; 
personal relations, 91; ori- 
ginal dissension, 92, 97, 106; 
agreement reached, 96, IoI ; 
approves ultimatum, 120; 
conflict with Chelmsford, 88, 
I1I3, 194, 229; placed under 
Wolseley, 241, 260 

Canning, Lord, 25, 26, 29, 30, 
32. 

Carnarvon, Lord, 44, 45 et seq., 
50, 51 et seq., 57, 59, 60, 62, 
63, 80, 243, 264 

Dutch, C., 58, 61, 62, 86, 240, 
251, 252, 287, 292, 296, 310, 
320, 326, 331, 332 

Edward VII (P. of W.), g.v. 

Gladstone, W. E., q.v. 

Grey, Earl, g.v. 

Herbert, Sir R., 55, 58, 80, 83, 
84, 87, QI, 92, 97; 99, I00, 
E12, 114, 117,118; 132, 133, 
I40, 174, 194, 195, 207, 210, 
F, retains his sympathy 
throughout, 210, 231, 238, 
261 et seq., 286 

Lanyon, Sir Owen, q.v. 

Lawrence, Lord, 24, 26, 27, 31, 


32ees 
Molteno, Sir John, q.v. 
Salisbury, Lord, 42, 43, 52, 275, 


293 
Shepstone, Sir T., ¢.v. 
Sprigg, Sir G., ¢.v. 
Queen Victoria, q.v. 
Wolseley, Lord, q.v. 
Frere, causes of premature death, 335 
— intention to write book after 
recall, 211, 252, 262 
— salary and staff, Government’s 
illiberality, 54, 55, 85, 250 
— a“‘ scapegoat ” for Isandhlwana, 
131, 168 et seq., 171, 267, 274 
— Major Sir Bartle, Io, 21, 49%. 


349 


Frere, John Hookham, 11, 12, 16 
— Lady, 11 and u., 15, 21, 25, 26, 
36, 55, 131, 133, 189, 224, 243 


et ség., 251, 253, 331, 336 
Froude, J. A., 47 


Galekaland, 307 

Gardiner, A. G., his Life of Sir W. 
Harcourt, 9, 269 ”. 

German S.W. Africa, 85 and x., 
184 7. 

Gladstone, W. E.: Midlothian 
speeches, and F., 21, 42; calls 
Government’s treatment of F. 
“hedging,” 131, 274, 275 ; sym- 
pathy with Zulus, 182 and n. ; 
denounces annexation of T., 
328, 341; effect on Boers, 317, 
328, 342; refuses retrocession, 
329; Morley’s explanation of 
inconsistency, 295; recalls F., 
330; correspondence with F., 
20 1. 

Glyn, Col., 185 et seq. 

Gooch, G. P., his Life of Courtney, 
328, 330, 331 n. 

Gordon, Gen., 318, 319 N., 323 

Grey (late Albert), Earl, 243, 274, 
275 and n., 334 

Grey, Sir George, and Carnarvon, 
45; and danger of leaving 
Zulus uncontrolled, 118; his 
despatches comp. with F.’s, on 
cost of native administration, 
144”.; onnot referring Home, 
2370. 

Griqualand East, 307 

— West (Diamond Fields), 46, 47, 
59, 76, 867., 92, 105, III, 150, 
205, 228, 234, 238, 240, 257, 
283, 307, 310, 312, 313, 315 4 
seq., 319 


Haggard, Sir Rider: his Cetywayo 
and His White Neighbours, 57 n., 
341; on annexation of T. and 
Shepstone’s character, 337 et 
seq.; reads proclamation, 339 ; 
letter of, 339 

Hartington, Lord (Duke of Devon- 
shire), 299, 328 

Herbert, Sir Robert (Permanent 
Under-Sec. Col. Office). See 
F. (5) 

Hofmeyr, J. H., 329 
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Hotchand, Seth Naomul, his Mem- 
Os, 23 


India, Government of, and Chris- 


tianity, 27 

— — — F,. and reform of, 25, 29 
et seq. 

— — — Act of 1858, 25, 26; of 
1919, 32 


— Adoption despatch of 1859, 
28; Indian Councils Act, 1861, 
29, 30; Royal Proclamation of 
1858, 28; of 1919, 29 

Indian Cotton. See Bombay 

— Mutiny, 21 ef seq. 

Indians, admission of, to Army and 
Civil Service, 28 

Isandhlwana, 52, 175 et seq., 185 et 
seq.; F.’s account of, 188; F.’s 
precaution against, 198, 274; 
fortuitous, 202, 274; Beacons- 
field on, 275 ; Edward VII on, 
247, 248; Queen Victoria on, 
210, 244, 275 


Jacob, Gen. John, 18 e¢ seq., 242 
Joubert, Piet, 66 e¢ seq., 206 et seq., 
219, 222 and ., 328 et seq. 


Kaffraria, 59, III, 157, 286 and x., 
305, 307, 308, 310, 312, 315 

Kambula, 186 et seq. 

Karachi, 18 and ., 19 

Kaye, Sir John, F.’s letter to, 42 

Kimberley, see Griqualand West 

Kimberley, Earl of (Col. Sec.), 255, 
295, 324, 329, 330, 332 

Kreli, 59, 111, 112, 265 

Kruger, S. J. Paul, and Carnarvon, 
58; and Sir Michael, 66, 75 e¢ 
seq.; and Chelmsford, 199; 
relations with F., 204 and Ch. 
XIV passim; his friendliness 
10-5223, . 227-5. mission to 
Cape Colony, 328 ef seq.; 
and Courtney, 330 and . 


Lanyon, Sir Owen, appointed to T. 
by Sir Michael, 76, 77, 78, 80, 
89; Bryce’s error, 9, 205; and 
Frere in T., 216 et seq., 222, 224, 
220, 229, 232, 235; placed 
under Wolseley, 258, 260 et seq., 
289; under Colley, 322; his 
administration of T., 225, 226, 
238, 342 
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Lawrence, Lord, see F. (5) 

Littleton, Hon. W., 92, 159, 203, 
319 

Livingstone, David, and F., 44 

Lyttelton, Alfred (Col. Sec.), 280 

Liineberg settlers, 96, 165 

Lytton, Sir E. Bulwer, 45, 237”. 


Majuba, responsibility for, 226, 295, 
333 et seqg.; moral significance 
of, 334 

Malleson, Lt.-Col. C. B., 22 

Martineau, John, his Life of F., 7 e¢ 
seq., 12”. and passim, 130, 199, 
200, 201, 218, 240 

Melvill, Lieut., 189 

Merewether, Sir W., 242 

Merriman, Hon. J. X., 61, 73, 290 

Midlothian speeches, see Gladstone. 

Milner, Viscount, 31, 44%., 51, 227 
N., 238N., 269 N., 331 2%. 

Mitchell, Sir Charles, 94, 113, 122 

Molteno, Sir John: dismissal by F., 
61; opposes Carnarvon’s con- 
federation, 47, 50, 62; his 
“unification”? plan, 62; re- 
commended for K.C.M.G. by 
F., 316 

— Mr. Percy, his Life of Sir J. Mol- 
teno, 35%”., 61 n. 

Morier, Sir Robert: negotiations 
with Portugal ve Delagoa Bay, 
75, 78 and n., 83, 85, I00; 
stopped after Isandhlwana, 234; 
on censure of F., 242 

Morley, Viscount, error of, 9; his 
Life of Gladstone, 330; unfair 
to F., 295 and ».; on Mid- 
lothian speeches, 328; on 
Gladstone’s inconsistency, 295 ; 


when editor of Pall Mall — . 


Gazette, hostile to F., 263 


Namaqualand, 85 

Natal, 57 and ., 80, 91 e¢ seq., 188, 
193, 211, and passim. 

Natives (S.A.), general revolt of, 
and confederation, 46 et seq., 
I11r; relative numbers of, and 
Europeans, 48; method of 
attacking Europeans, 93, 106; 
F. establishes European supre- 
macy by Zulu war, 52, 80 e¢ seq., 
TIO é# seq., 162, 198, 263 et seq., 
271; contemporary English 


INDEX 


opinion failed to realize this, 
333; reaction upon relations 
of Dutch to British, situation in 
America in 1763 comp., 52 et 
seq. 
Natives, administration of. See F.(4) 
— burden on England of wars 
against, 45, 144, 153, 257 
— cost of defence against, as 
between Imperial and Colonial 
Governments, 68 e¢ seq., 152 et 
seq., 167, 257, 283, 290, 309, 
315 

— arrangements for administration 
of various territories discussed 
between F. and Sir Michael; 
see Basutoland, Bomvanaland, 
Fingoland, Galekaland, Griqua- 
land East, Kaffraria, Nama- 
qualand, Pondoland, Tembu- 
land, and Zululand 

Nightingale, Florence, 35, 44 

Nineteenth Century, F.’s article in, 
56, 226 


Orange Free State, 45 et seq., 213, 
227, 228, 229, 236, 340 


Paterson, John, 47; and confedera- 
tion, 257, 284, 285, 2901 

Pearson, Col., 185 et seq. 

Pitalé, B. N., compiler of F.’s (Bom- 
bay) Speeches and Addresses, 
14 and n. 

Pondoland, 88; action of C. Gov- 
ernment arrested by Sir Mich- 
ael, 103, 286 

Portugal, 84, and see Morier. 

Postage stamps, Indian, first used 
by F. in Sind, 19 

Press, the English, hostility to F., 
261, 263; and Wolseley, 326 

Prince Imperial, 196 »., 258 

Pulleine, Col., 187 et seq. 

Punjab, 24, 42 


“‘ Reparation for the past and secur- 
ity for the future,” 82 »., 145 

Rhodes, C. J., 60, 317, 319 

Roberts, F.-M. Earl, 126 n., 175, 332 

Robinson, Sir John, his A Lifetime 
in South Africa, and F., 193 

Rorke’s Drift, 189 e¢ seq. 

Rowlands, Col., 98, 138, 150, 223, 
232 
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Russia, 43, 67, 72, 73, 124, 128, 132, 
137; 237 


Salisbury, Marquis of (the late), see 
F. (5) 

Sandilli, 59, 111 

Sargeant, Mr., 77 and v., 115, 153 

Secocoeni, 47, 98, 138, 198, 223, 316 

Shepstone, John, 92, 102 

— Sir Theophilus, his dormant 
commission to annex T., 48; 
reasons for action, 55, 57, 339 
et seq., 341; and Boundary 
claim, 65, 69, 155; relations 
with Sir Michael, 56, 64, 76, 77, 
78, 89, 103, II5, 116, 138, 
153, 155, 204 et seq., 234; with 
F., 56, 64, 82, 83, 87, 89, 90, 
92, 95, 97, 98, 99, I00, Ior, 
POs TAs 122,195, Lda, Tals 
163, 192, 194, 203, 204 et seq., 
322; with Chelmsford, 210, 
343; with Wood, 343; his 
character and merits, F. on, 83, 
97, 98, 99, 194, 210; Sir Rider 
Haggard on, 337 et seg.; his 
administration of T., 99, 153, 
224, 225, 232, 238, and 337 et 
seq.; letter of, on retrocession, 


342 

Shroeder, Bishop, 101, 120, 163, 164 

Sind and F., 18 et seq. 

South Africa Acts, 1877 and 1909 
comp., 50 

Sprigg, Sir Gordon, succeeds Mol- 
teno, 61; supports confedera- 
tion, 62 et seqg., 83, 260; offers 
assistance in Zulu crisis, 192; 
asks F. not to resign, 243; his 
efforts not realized by Sir 
Michael, 284, 286, 288 and x., 
290, 292, 302 et seq., 311, 312, 
326; his proposals for Confer- 
ence, 317; failure of, 329; 
letter of F. to, re Lanyon, 205 

Stegmann, Rev. George, 199, 203, 
218 et seq., 223, 224 


Telegraphs, 55 et seq., 201 and ., 
319”.; promoted by F., in 
India, 36; in S.A., 83, 84, 131 

Tembuland, 307 

Times, The, 232, 298, 331 ; reflected 
contemporary view of F. in 
S.A., 333 
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Transvaal. See Beach, Carnar- 
von, F., Gladstone, Lanyon, 
Shepstone and Wolseley, and p. 
337 et seq. 

Tshaka (Chaka), 46, 95, 98, IOI, 112, 
164 


Ultimatum to Cetywayo, 108 et seq., 
118 et seq., 132 et seq., 164 
Ulundi, 196 et seq.; Queen Vic- 
toria’s satisfaction at, 246; 
Edward VII’s anticipation of, 
248 

Uys, Piet, 140, 187, 213, 224, 236 


Victoria, Queen, satisfaction at visit 
of P. of W. to India, 42; and 
Cetywayo, Io ; lettersfrom F., 
188, 224, 252; to F. and Lady 
F., 243 et seq.; disapproves 
censure and supersession of F., 
278; and Beaconsfield, 268 et 
seq.; and Gladstone, 330 


War, the Great, 18, 82., and 145, 
85 n. 

— S.A., of 1899-1902, 52, 226, 281, 
293, 334 

Williams, Basil, his Cecil Rhodes, 9 

Wilmot, Hon. Alex., 184 n. 

Wolseley, F.-M. Viscount, mission to 
N. in 1875, 80, 113 and ”., 194; 
estimate of Zulu power cited by 
F., 106, 259; supersession of 
F. in S.E. Africa, 239, 241, 255 
et seq., 276 et seq., 289; effect 
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on F.’s position, 52, 53, 259 et 
Se€q., 290, 292, 299, 302, 324 et 
seq.; the Queen’s disapproval 
of, 278, 281; Edward VII’s 
reference to, 250; arrival in 
S.A., 260; takes over Chelms- 
ford’s command, 197; rela- 
tions with F., official, 324, 325, 
326; personal, 259, 260, 302, 
325; his settlement of Zulu- 
land, 292, 293, 306, 325; of 
the T., 290, 292, 294, 315, 325; 
his favourable estimate of T. 
situation on accession of Glad- 
stone to office not shared by F., 
296 ; succeeded by Colley, 322, 


324 

Wood, Sir Charles (S. of S. for 
India), 35, 36, 41”. 

— Sir Evelyn, 96, 140, 185 eé¢ seq., 
213; and Shepstone, 343 


Yule, Col. Henry, 241 


Zanzibar, F.’s mission to, 41 

Zulu War, the, origin of, see Cety- 
wayo; conditions of N. 
compel a defensive-offen- 
sive, 108 et seg., 162 ; con- 
duct of, 184, Ch. XIII 
passim ; 
perial troops in, 201, 

— — (ist) debate, see Beach. 

Zululand, 118, 161, 162, 167; see 

also Cetywayo, etc. 
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